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Underneath all the beauty of this '57 
Ford is hidden the most rugged con- 
struction job you're likely to find any- 
where—a sculptured-in-steel body that 
keeps your Ford looking youthful and 


glamorous. 


But there’s much more to the new 
“Inner Ford.” Take tl e advanced de- 


sign of Ford’s new wide-base frame 
that seats passengers safer, within the 
protection of the massive frame rails. 
Take “worth more” qualities like the 





Beauty and brawn—new Fairlane 500 Club Victoria 


America’s No.1 construction job 


straddle-mounted rear axle pinion, a 
spare-no-expense that Ford 
shares with only one other manufac- 


feature 


turer today—Rolls Royce. Take the 
exclusive electronic “mass-balancing” 
of Ford V-8 engines for smoother 
running, longer life. 


Ask your Ford Dealer for an Action 
Test. It will answer all your questions. 





Everything about the new kind of Ford 


says fine car... except the price 


Long, lean and lovely—Fairlane Club Victoria 








Faire 





jem translated, this means 
“to leave well enough alone.” 
That thought is taboo at 

the Hotel Cleveland and 

its affiliated HCA Hotels in 
key cities. The constant pursuit 
of the new and better in food, 
service and accommodations 

is what has earned this fine hotel 
its splendid reputation 

for value in Cleveland and 
throughout the country. 

The very next time 

you visit this city, stop at 

the Hotel Cleveland. 

You'll like it! 
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Spotl Coporition of x Pmeriea 


A. M. SONNABEND, President 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel 


Bnstant Reservation Service .». for immediate reservations... without charge... 


at any of the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels...call the hotel nearest you. 


The Commodore, New York * Chase and Park Plozo, St. Lovis * Lord Baltimore, Baltimore * Chalfonte-Haddon Holl, Atlantic City 
Carlton House, Pittsburgh * The Drake, Chicago * Parker House, Boston * The Adolphus, Dallas + The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Skirvin, Oklahoma City + Hotel Utoh, Salt Lake City + The Mark Hopkins, San Francisco * Hotel Del Prado, Mexico City 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


Which is the best way to air condition your office? 


That depends on the office. Two offices may look alike but the number 
of people who work in each, the way the space is divided, the size 

of windows can make a big difference. To make sure of the best way to 
air condition your office, talk with the Carrier representative in 

your community. He handles every type of air conditioning. (Four of 
them are shown at the right.) So his only interest is to recommend the 
type that serves you best. Throughout the world, in thousands 

of dependable installations, Carrier air conditioning serves more 
people and more purposes than any other make. Good reason to 

call the Carrier dealer or office listed in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Ask your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklets, “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Business?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Home?” Or write to Carrier Corporation. 


Do you have a single room? This Carrier Console Do you have a floor to yourself? Carrier Weather- 
Weathermaker* can be installed under the window. makers like the one above are compact self-contained 


It doesn’t block out the light or the view, nor does it air conditioners which may be installed singly or in 


protrude outdoors or get in the way of window washers. multiple with or without ductwork. Air or water cooled. 





Do you own a small building? Carrier System Do you own a large building? A Carrier Weather- 
Weathermakers like the one illustrated are located be- master System with Modular room units like this one 
hind the scenes. They are supplied with chilled water will give the occupants of every oflice control of their 
by a centrally located Carrier Refrigerating Machine. climate in every season of the year. Operation is silent. 
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“Telephones are ubiquitous?” 


“Yes, telephones are ubiquitous” 


Robert Day, the well-known car- 
toonist who drew this picture, was a 
little afraid there might be some people 
who wouldn’t know what we meant by 
ubiquitous, “It's a pretty big word,” 
he said. 


“Don't worry,” we told him. “We'll 
just putin a little reminder that the dic 
tionary says ubiquitous means ‘existing 
or being everywhere at the same time.’ ” 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System 


There's surely no better wav to de- 
scribe telephones! They're not only in 
millions of homes and offices but just 
about everywhere you go. In. stores 
and at gas stations! At airports, bus 
depots and railroad stations! Out-of- 


doors! 


Throughout the country, there are 
hundreds of thousands of these public 
telephones for your convenience. 


So the next time something comes 
up when you're away from home or 
the office, or there’s some news you'd 
like to share with someone, just step 
up to one of those nearby telephones 
and call. 


You can save yourself a lot of run- 
ning around, be a number of places in 
a few minutes, and get things settled 
while they are fresh in vour mind. 








With this much at stake... you can’t gamble 
on automobile insurance 


Look carefully at how much rides on 
being right about your automobile in- 
surance. You see a whole lot more than 
the family car. 


In fact, every good thing your pay 
check provides for your family can be 
wiped out by a stop you didn’t make 

a curve you didn’t see. For an 
automobile accident damage suit could 
amount to more than you earn in ten 
years. 

That’s why it’s so important to 
know how reliable your automobile 
insurance is before you have an accident. 
And there’s a sure way to find out. 


%o, 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life « Accident + Group « Fire 
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UGH THE TRAY 


Your Travelers agent can tell you. 

The new Travelers Family Auto- 
mobile Policy gives you broad protec- 
tion, the best available today. It puts 
a Travelers man within easy reach 
whenever and wherever you need help. 
And it takes the gamble out of settle- 
ments. Your claim is paid promptly, 
without any hedging. 


Your Travelers agent can help you 
safeguard your good life in many other 


too. Because The 





important ways 
Travelers offers all kinds of insurance, 
he can show you how to develop a bal 


anced program. Insurance for your life, 
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your home, your health—your whole 
way of living. 


And you won't have to stint to gain 
this protection. Your Travelers plan 
will be carefully tailored to your in- 
come as well as your needs. For many 
young families, a balanced program 
averages less than $10 a week. 

But most important, you'll add a 
lot more enjoyment to today by elim- 
inating many worries about tomor- 
row. You'll beon your way to American 
Family Independence. Why not give 
your neighborhood Travelers agent or 
broker a call today? 


» HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





¢ Marine + Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 
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THE BIG AND LITTLE OF IT 


-Largest and smallest of Allwork 


presses working on bumper brace parts for Chevrolet Division. 


How a young California couple 
built a million-dollar business 
with some help from General Motors | 





HUSBAND AT WORK— Donn Sigerson with 
Ted Cuclis, tool design engineer, and 
Jack Swift, work manager, figure out 
production problems on Chevrolet job. 





MONDAY EVENING QUARTERBACKS — Donn 
Sigerson and his department heads at 
one of their regular Monday conferences 


where mutual problems are reviewed 
and production headaches ironed out. 


ome IT COMES to building a busi- 
' ness of your own — the good old 
days have nothing on the present. As 
always in this country—‘where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” 

And what more convincing proof of 
this than the “try, try again” story of 
Donn and Barbara Sigerson. proud 
owners of the Allwork Manufacturing 
Company of Oakland, California. 

Right after World War Il, Donn and 
Barbara made two important deci- 
sions. One, to get married. Two, to 
merge their talents in a business of 
their own. For Donn was a skilled 
engineer — Barbara, a highly trained 


industrial designer. 
Starting on a “Shoestring” 


w NOTHING but small savings, a 
/ lot of brains, and even more cour- 
age—these young people started their 
own toy company. And in a surpris- 
ingly short time had built a successful 
business round Barbara’s design for 
a child’s scooter. When this ran afoul 
of a steel shortage—they started over 
with another idea of Barbara’s — an 
ingenious aluminum toy, called a 
Tumble Tub—a rock and roll device for 
youngsters under ten. This worked 





WIFE AT WORK—Barbara Sigerson in the 
new products division, where she fune- 


tions as industrial designer, analyzing 
new ideas and items submitted by others 
to Allwork for manufacture. 


fine until the Korean trouble threat- 
ened their aluminum supply—and their 
second try at a flourishing business. 

But this time — Donn had another 
iron in the fire—and a good one — 
namely, General Motors. 


How a Small Business Grows 


Geen the Chevrolet Division—in 
typical General Motors fashion — 
was trying to line up some small sup- 
pliers in northern California. 
Energetic Donn had been quick to 
contact them. Came home with a sam- 


ple order for shims — a tiny piece of 
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THEY DID IT THE HARD WAY — Donn and Barbara Sigerson, young married couple who refused to let tough luck keep 


them from building a successful business — their Allwork Manufacturing Company of Oakland, California. 


metal used to level the fit of a car 
body to its chassis. What’s more, he 
got two other business firms to back 
him — his banker with an equipment 
loan, a steel company with assurance 
of a sufficient allocation of material. 

So with just four workers besides 
themselves—Donn and Barbara’s third 
venture was on the way. And—thanks 
to GM — what a way! The first order 
from Chevrolet was followed by others. 
In fact Allwork now produces 45 dif- 
ferent types of parts for Chevrolet. 
Also manufactures a half-dozen parts 
for the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac 
Assembly Division’s plant in South 
Gate, California. Not to mention what 
Donn and Barbara’s company produces 
for other motorcar manufacturers. It 
is not unusual for Allwork’s monthly 
output to hit around 4.000.000 parts. 
Their annual sales volume is now well 
over the million-dollar mark. 

And they’re still pushing ahead. A 
new division of their company, Work- 
Rite Products, is researching new prod- 
ucts for new markets. And Donn has 
organized his own trucking company 
as a subsidiary of Allwork. An 


example of little business growing into 
bigger business. 

What has happened here in Oakland, 
California, has happened in hundreds 
of towns and cities all over the United 
States. Local manufacturers have 
found—if they meet delivery dates with 
quality products that GM needs, at 
competitive prices—General Motors is 
interested in doing business with them. 
New money has flowed into their com- 
munities—and as a result these 
communities in every state of the Union 
share in General Motors’ success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside sources of mate- 
rials and services for General Motors 
receive, in total, close to 50¢ out of 
every dollar that GM takes in. 

° ° e 
Small Business 
and General Motors: 
A Continuing Quest 

for Productive Competence 
Most of the 26,000 business firms supplying 
General Motors with goods and services are 
small businesses with less than 500 employes. 
Of these small businesses, 39% are relatively 


new General Motors suppliers — having 
worked with General Motors 5 years or less. 


General Motors — Good people to work for — Good people to deal with 





PLANNING FOR TOMORROW — Donn 
Sigerson, with his youngest son, Saxie, 
joins his local community Planning Com- 
mittee in suburban Orinda to inspect a 
new real estate development. 





JUNIOR TYPE ROCK AND ROLL—Sage and 


Saxie Sigerson enjoy workout in Tumble 
Tub — aluminum play toy — in limited 
production — invented by their mother, 








How good a 
pocketbook 
executive are you? 


You may have the executive knack for 
getting a job well done .. . but perhaps 
you’re still not getting enough work out 
of your own money. If you have dollars 
that might be bringing in a second in- 
come ... ask yourself these questions :— 


Am I ready to invest? Maybe not. But 
if you’ve provided for family emergen- 





cies, you’re ready to consider some inter- 
esting possibilities. Owning stock, for 
example, would make you part-owner of 
a company. If the company grows, your 
money may grow, too. And you share in 
any profits which may be distributed as 
dividends. Owning bonds, makes you a 
company’s creditor, and you’re paid in- 
terest for the use of your money. 


Where do I begin? You can't just jump 
in with both feet. Stocks don’t always 
pay dividends, and security prices can 
fluctuate like the price of anything else. 
So don’t buy on tips or rumors, Get the 
facts. Have a chat with a broker from a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll be happy to help you | 
plan an investment program to fit your 
needs and your income. Should you buy 
stocks or bonds? Is retirement income 
your goal? Talk it over with him. 


Can I start out in a small way? You 
don’t have to be rich .. . two out of three 
shareowners have incomes under $7500 
a year. And our booklet, “INVESTMENT 
FACTS,” tells about a convenient Monthly 
Investment Plan that enables you to in- 
vest regularly on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
It also lists some 280 stocks on the Ex- 
change that have paid cash dividends 
every three months from 20 to 92 years, 
showing their dividends and yields, Ask 
your broker for this helpful booklet... 
or start exercising your executive talents 
now and mail this coupon. After all, why 
depend on your job as your only income? 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


i ii A a ae 


Send for new free booklet. Mail to 
your local Member Firm of the Stock 
Exchange, or to the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. X-17, P. O. Box 252, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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French Dressing 


Sir: 

After reading of Dior’s hysterical high 
fashions in your March 4 issue, one cannot 
but think there is something calm and sane 
about a fig leaf 

EMMA WARREN GIBSON 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: 
Dior and his scissors bear a striking re- 
semblance to Hitchcock and one of his 


thrillers. 
MARGARET CLARK 
Mary Fay DoLe 
New York City 





Robert Vickrey: United Pres 


HircnHcock 


Dror 


@ For the resemblance, see cuts.—Ep. 


Sir: 

“This year the word on Dior is: “The line 
is free, free as the Paris air free from 
making a choice between wide and narrow 

free to wear or not to wear ee 
“line” is certainly going to play hell with 
the falsie business. But, O, la, la! 
HoicomBe McCDANIEL 
Baton Rouge 


Jews y. Israel 
Sir 

Judging from Lessing Rosenwald’s opinion 
on Israel | Feb. 25], it’s quite clear he is not 
one of the many millions of Jews who have 
been pushed from pillar to post throughout 
the centuries. Living in freedom and abun- 
dance, Mr. Rosenwald misconstrues the basic 
ideologies of Jewish consciousness, religion 
and nationalism, He probably doesn't know 
that synagogues are built for those who are 
well situated and have to be reminded about 
their Jewish heritage. But the starved and 
homeless Jew is quite aware of his heritage 
No one is asking Mr. Rosenwald to inte- 
grate himself into the fabrics of Isracl's 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 





nationalism. But it is a duty of every Amer- 
n Jew to aid Isracl in its great plight 
national freedom and integrity 

Riva Mapannes 








for 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Sir: 

The American Council for Judaism is to 
be congratulated on its stand against Zion- 
ism. | am a Christian and respect Jews who 
place religion before Zionism, or Israel 

Fayre Reppinc 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Middle East 


Sir: 
The Jewish people have been crucified by 
the nations of the world from the time of 
Jesus, but this is the first time they are 
being crucified upon crosses of oil. 
Louts R. WoLrisu 








Elmira, N.Y. 
Sir: 

The fallacy of the Eisenhower-Dulles Mid- 
Eastern policy is that the U.N. is already 
dead, It is a pity that Eisenhower is willing 
to sacrifice a frisky, spirited young colt for 
the carcass of a dead horse. 

ELMER MM. SHARE 





Long Beach, Calif. 
Mother Knows Best 


Sir: 

Being 43 and a male, I never have been 
pregnant [as Judy Holliday is in Full of 
Life—Feb. 18]. However, the peanut butter 
and onion sandwich is one of my favorites. 
The peanut butter cuts the strength of the 
onion, and the onion cuts the dryness of 
the peanut butter. 


ELpen W. 


Falls, Texas 





ANLAND 





Wichita 
"Beloved Mississippi" 


SIR: 

1AM MOST SINCERELY GRATEFUL TO ALL CON- 
CERNED POR THE FRIENDLY PUBLICITY GIVEN 
THE AFFAIRS OF MY BELOVED MISSISSIPPI IN 
YOUR ISSUE OF MARCH 4. 1 TRULY BELIEVE THAT 
OBJECTIVE TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
OUK STATE IS ONE OF OUR GREATEST NEEDS 


GOVERNOR J. P. COLEMAN 
JACKSON, MISS. 


New-Fangled Chair's Got Me 


Sir 

In “Architect’s Furniture’ [Feb. 18] you 
ask “What is a chair?” From the illustra- 
tions, a chair is something to sit down in, 
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Always sends you home relaxed... 


pod, O17, COMFORT MASTER DELUXE 





This aluminum executive chair with five-way comfort control does the trick 


Sure, it’s been one of those days ...a 
lot of tension and long hours at your 
desk. But, when it’s over and you're 
feeling almost as fresh as you did in 
the morning, you'll be glad you spent 
that day in a Comfort Master Deluxe. 


With five separate adjustments, it can 
be tailored to fit you as comfortably as 
your favorite suit. It follows your every 
movement, giving you the kind of sup- 
port that completely eliminates muscu- 
lar strain and fatigue. 


And your Comfort Master Deluxe is 
mighty handsome, too. The many com- 
binations of anodized finishes and 


warm, harmonious upholstery materials, 


either plastic or cord, give your chair 
that custom look. Cushioning is foam 
rubber, cool in the summer, comfortable 
the year ‘round. 


Unlike ordinary aluminum chairs, this 
one is heat treated after the frame is 
completely fabricated for extra hard- 
ness, extra strength throughout. This 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS © GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT * GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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means a lifetime of beauty and service. 


Try relaxing with a Comfort Master 
Deluxe in your office—for a day or a 
week! Just phone your local GF dealer 
or branch, or write The General Fire- 
proofing Co., Dept. T-59, Youngstown 
1, Ohio for an illustrated brochure, 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 








men 
on the go... 








Long, active days mean 

hard-working feet — feet that 
deserve the extraordinary comfort 
offered by the 4 exclusive Wright 





features. Do as so many “on-the-go” 1 Famous Wright _ 
‘i erate Arch Preserver Shank 
men are doing. Give your feet the 2 Metatarsal raise — 
handsome treat of Wright Arch for weight distribution 
Preservers — help your step 3 Flat Socepient _— 
stay lighter longer! permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
eo e shoe fits to foot action 


Illustrated — Comfortable moccasin toe 
styling in rich Cedar Brown 
or deep gleaming Black. 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E.T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. | 
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way down, But a chair is also something to 
irise from, There is but one chair, the 
Breuer, that I could sit in without the em 
barrassment of having to be helped to leave. 
Of course IT am a grandmother, not too 
ancient, and the reflexes aren't what they 
used to be, but I can still arise with dignity 
from all but the most modern chairs 
Mrs. Matcotm BELL 

Savannah, Ga 


Hollywood Abroad 


SIR 

WHY DO AMERICAN MOVIEMEN REQUIRE PITH 
HELMETS, SALT TABLETS, QUININE PILLS TO VIS- 
If THE CAO DAL CAPITAL, TAYNINH [to film The 
Quiet American —Time, Feb. 25]. THE CLIMATE 
IS SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TO A WASHINGTON SUM 
MER, PERHAPS THE INHABITANTS WERE MYSTI- 
FIED BY THEIR STRANGE ATTIRE AND ECCEN- 
TRIC DIET. 





GRAHAM GREENE 
LONDON 


© American moviemen take about the 
same precautions in Washington.—Eb. 


Coming & Going 
Sir 

I married an American because I believed 
ali his lies about this country. In England I 
attended concerts, the theater, dances, whist 
drives, etc. Here in five years we stay in 
every night, my husband drops off to sleep. 
and I look at TV which I hate. For such a 
huge country I think its lack of traditions, 
glamour and culture disgusting. Furthermore, 
tiny England is always being criticized, but 
Russia, nearer your own size, gets away with 
anything, including murder. I'm just saving 
until I can skip this lousy burg. 

Janet E. Tomas 

Baltimore 


Sir 

I am, like thousands of my countrymen, 
about to leave “this demiparadise” for Can- 
ada, but I feel this would not be necessary if 
England would climb down from its already 
tottering pedestal and accept a little more 
of the good old American “know-how.” May 
1 now speak on behalf of many Britons 
when I say “Thank God for America?” 

STan Woop 

London 


Split Level 
Sir: 

In the Feb, 25 issue, you say the price of a 
B-s52 jet bomber is said to be $8,000,000; in 
another story the price is said to be 
$6,000,000. Which is it? 

Harry LANpDBO 
Blair, Neb. 


@ It’s $8,000,000 today, will be 
$6,000,000 when the plane goes into 
mass production.—Eb. 


Design for Comfort 
SIR 

ARCHITECT WEESE’S DESIGN [for the new 
U.S. Embassy at Accra—March 4] 1s com 
FORTING AFTER THE EPIDEMIC OF AUDITORIUMS 
FASHIONED AS STRANGE BIRDS ALIGITING BACK- 
WARD INTO THE WIND, CHURCH MONSTROSITIES, 
CRATES ON END AND DETROIT ROAD RUNNER 
STYLING, 

DAN COOPER 

DETROIT 


(Gulp!) 
Sir 

As one of the “pure abstractionists” whose 
work was accepted for exhibition at the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, | am deeply honored to 
be included in Cartoonist Al Capp’s “small 
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About the size of a cigarette lighter 
Price: from $11.20 to $35.00 


This Honeywell Gold Grid humidity sensing element 
is more than twice as accurate and responds 
three times faster than a human hair—formerly the | 
most responsive humidity sensing element in 
commercial use. In applications where humidity 
control is extremely important, such as textiles, 
printing, dry-cleaning and electronic 

computers, the Honeywell Gold Grid is invaluable. 
It can measure a change of 1/2 of 1% in relative 
humidity, can be adapted for any temperature up 
to 130°F. It is another product of imaginative 


Honeywell engineering. 


Honeywell 


SELECT AND 
CONSULT AN 
INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE 
AGENT a Ol 
BROKER AS 
YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR'S 
OR LAWYER 


Casualty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance + Fidelity- 


U.S.F.& G. Re 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Conada, Toronto © Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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group of the unbalanced,” ete. which has 
given him so much pain | Feb 18]. In the 
loncliness of my basement studio I am eter- 
nally grateful that I have never degraded my 
talent or my conscience nor sold my soul— 
for a bowl of mud-mushrooms. 

Joun SACCARO 
San Francisco 
Sir 

Amen, Cartoonist Al (Li'l Abner) Capp. 

May your tribe increase. 

Dewey SPIEs 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Time Heals... 
Sir 

Three weeks ago, the prospects for addi- 
tional Antarctic business looked dim indeed: 
a ham operator in Syracuse relayed word 
from the crew of Operation Deepfreeze that 
cakes made with our mix sank in the center. 
Puzzled, mortified, and very unhappy, our 





| research people turned to Trie’s cover story 


on Explorer Siple [Dec. 31] for background 
and came up with the conclusion that alti- 
tude was causing the trouble, They recom- 
mended a very simple compensation (add 
flour, increase liquid, increase temperature), 
The men of the South Pole crew report it 
worked just fine, and we're now creating 
some fancy frostings for them 

James BENNETT 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 


A Touch of 'em 
Sir 

Jeez you dingocs at Time give me a touch 
of ‘em, You give us the drum on this Hicker 
Smiley | Feb, 25}—and it's a real bonzer list 
of Aussie spouting—but then you blokes for- 
get to tell us if this film is grouse, dink- 
um, or just dead drongo. I'll lay half a quid 
to a tray she’s apples. 





JOHN SHAW 
Geelong, Victoria, Australia 
Q Dinkum, but not real grouse; i.e., 
not bad, especially for the kids.—Eb. 
Sir: 
As an Australian resident in this country, 
I got a big, nostalgic laugh from your review 
of the movie Smiley! That codger who wrote 
it did a bonzer job, Stone the crows, you 
would think he was a fair dinkum Aussie! 
KATHLEEN NELSON SPIEGEL 
Pittsburgh 


Mates 

I dips me lid: that caper about Smiley was 
fair bottler. Who drummed you on our 
yabber? 


Put RUBINSTEIN 
Sydney, Australia 


@ Three dingoes have we.—Ep. 


| Active Service 


Sir: 

About your March 4 story on the call girls 
who were paid to entertain important Gen- 
eral Electric customers: As a purchaser of 
G.E. products, I protest that company’s gross 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act in not 
offering me the same “good will” they offer 
their customers who buy in carload lots. 
G.E. can still redeem themselves by taking 
note of the fact that I am allowed out 
every Thursday night. 

Simon M. Rupo_peH 
Philadelphia 
@ The Robinson-Patman Act requires 
that services to customers must be 
furnished on “proportionally equal 
| terms.” —Ep. 
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TOP SCORE With a ten-year backlog of experience in 


pioneering the new age of rockets and guided missiles... and 


with five major projects currently in work for the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Force... Martin’s contribution to design, devel- 
opment and operation in this advanced field of flight is con- 


tinually expanding. 


In 1946, development was commenced on the Martin MATADOR pilotless bomber for the 
Air Force... GORGON, a Novy test vehicle...ond the VIKING series of high-altitude research 
rockets. Within two yeors these were followed by ORIOLE, an experimental air-to-air missile, 
and PLOVER, a target drone. More recent developments include LACROSSE for the Army... 
TITAN, the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile for the Air Force...and the launching vehicle for 
project VANGUARD, the earth satellite, undertaken with the Noval Research Laboratory os a 
mojor U.S. contribution to the worldwide science program of the forthcoming International 
Geophysical Yeor. 
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For the man who looks ahead 

















The man with a genius for planning ahead 
refuses to accept the commonplace. And ; 
because appearance is important to his personal 
future, a suit by Society Brand is a natural 
choice. In its uncommon quality, its premium 
fabrics, its perfection of tailoring, a Society 
Brand suit truly reflects the diseriminate 

taste of the man who wears it. More than all 
this, its quiet luxury truly befits the man of 
accomplishment. Include a suit by Society Brand 


in your personal plans for a well-dressed future. 


Society Brand Landshire suit in an exclusive muted 
plaid worsted-with-silk imported from Britain, 


Landshire—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


 Ofaely Bram Clothes 


fi | FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 
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N Africa to watch the birth of the 

new nation of Ghana, Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon paused between 
ceremonies to greet another observer 
from home..To Montgomery, Ala.’s 
Rev. Martin Luther King, the Vice 
President remarked: “I recognized you 
from your picture on the cover of 
Tre. . . That was a mighty fine story 
about you.” The two promised to meet 
again in Washington, and Nixon went 
about the vice-presidential business of 
winning African friends for the U.S. 
See NATIONAL Arrarrs, With Pat & 
Dick in Africa. 


S the headlines told it, the story of 
congressional debate on the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was a step-by-step bat- 
tle over phrases. With the doctrine 
passed, the story is something far big- 
ger: the story of a historic step in U 
foreign policy that began with a scrib- 
ble on a yellow scratch pad. It is told 
exclusively in NATIONAL Arrarrs, The 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 





° 
T= big shift in U.S. spending 
abroad is to the East: Europe 


which four years ago got 66% of U.S. 
foreign aid now gets 8%; Asia gets 
most of the rest. For the reasons why, 
see ForeiGN News, Where the Money 
Goes. 


OT satisfied with winning their 
independence from France and 
Spain a year ago, some of Morocco’s 
political leaders are agitating to chip 
off a slice of northwest Africa roughly 
the size of Western Europe. The land 
between Morocco and Senegal is most- 
but there are underground 





KING & WIFE IN GHANA 


riches to be tapped. For the story of 
the rebel leader who hates the French 
because he was once denied a tax col- 
lector’s job, see Foretcn News, Em- 
pire of Sand. 


UBLIN’S Ron Delany flows fast- 

er than the River Liffey, but not 
any faster than his competitors make 
him. That is why the Villanova junior 
is not only the world’s best miler, but 
also the most exasperating to track 
buffs. who sense that he can run even 
faster, and know that he has the stuff 
to rank among the alltime great run- 
ners. See Sport, Loafing Champion. 


OBODY laughed when Time's 
Montreal Bureau Chief Byron Rig- 
gan sat down to relax one night last 
week after Tre published (in its Ca- 
nadian edition) his story of a reign of 
terror in Montreal's tenderloin dis- 
trict, but a couple of people frowned. 
What bothered Riggan was that the 
frowning men were standing in his 
doorway, one of them holding a knife. 
Angered by the story, the two hood- 
lums began to beat Riggan, then fled 
leaving the reporter, only mildly in- 
jured, with the always welcome cer- 
tainty that his reporting had an audi- 
ence. See Press, Reader Response. 
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HERE’S A MAN YOU CAN TRUST, inspecting a road you can trust. C. H. Johanson—a Main Street merchant of Wheaton, Minnesota, 
and a leading citizen of his state, has been a director of our company since 1953. Mr. Johanson has driven 40 years without an accident, 
and has seen ample proof that safe, modern streets and highways are good business for everybody. The scale model shows a Minneapolis 


thru-city freeway section, planned as a link in America’s $50-billion interstate system now building. 


Seattle to Miami without a stoplight ? 
Yes -- high speed freeways will make it possible 
by 1972. Yet bad luck can strike at any time, 
on any road. And C.H.Johanson--one of our directors 
and a small town store owner (with the 
practical point of view )--knows the 
best help an insurance company can give 
is fast help. That’s why we pay claims 


within 8 hours’ after proof of loss. 
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PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH... (For Business and Home): Fire... Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Breakage... 
Rent and Rental Value .. . Business Interruption . . . Liability... Workmen’s Compensation. (For Automobile): Collision . . . Liability... 
Fire and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn. BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 


Duluth, Houston, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass. 


"Except in those states where specific waiting periods are required by law. 





Hear Herman Hickman on the Norelco Sports Show, CBS Radio Network, 7:00 P.M. EST, Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


Etim oF: ¥-ifeor- Tih ame i bac-le-)eh Mel -t-) Le | a BPE 
means wonderfully different shaves! 


Yes, this is the famous rotary jblade shaver 





" 


and as for speed, its the fastest ever! 
the New Norelco Speedshaver 


Up to now, electric shavers have used —_ continuous action of a barber’s razor. 


t 2 
psig tie i back and forth Se sie, Here, gentlemen, is the natural way to 
shave—without soap-and-water fuss. Men 
tends to everywl 


action, the blades constantly chang- 
This 


pinch, especially with tough beards 


ing direction. often 


tion of Nor 


the S} eed of the new Norelco Spe edshaver 


» are waking up to the perfec- 





lco’s rotary blade shave and 
3ut Norelco’s rotary blades, electric 
shaving’s first basic improvement in 











z y More reasons why Norelco is the lar 
23 years, work on a totally different —  iiino electric shaver in the world, the fastest- 
principle, enabling you to shave as aR in America today: « Patented 





close as you like without hurting your skin-stretcher upends whiskers for skin- 


skin. Only this new Norelco Speed- close shaves no matter which way they 
shaver, the fastest ever, has 12 razor- grow « Real brush motor doesn’t heat up 
keen rotary blades whirling beneath + Self-sharpening blades « Lubricated for 


. ‘ ; if. ; 1 4 leading shaver 
stationary skin guards. They never life + Quietest of all 4 leading shavers + 


stop, never change direction ©) €) 


Easy to clean « Designed to 
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New Norelco Speedshaver shown 


here, 
Model SC7830 AC/DC. With leather travel 
case $24.95. 


New Norelco Sportsman runs on flashlight 
batteries or plugs into car lighter. Model 
SC7777 Now only $24.95. 


New Norelco Debutante Speedrazor wives 
safe “powder puff shave’’. Model SC?780 
AC D6 $17.50. 


New Lady Norelco Speedrazor deluxe twin- 
header. Zipper travel case. Model SC7784 
AC/DC $24.95. 


The New 


NORELCO 


Speedshaver 


Now the fastest ever 





rele) 


stroke off whiskers with the smooth, Most dealers offer 15 day FREE home trial. ie 
NT 
NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and throv the rest of the free world, NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 100 F. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Other products: High Fidelity R ) wraphs, Rese | Instruments, Electron Micr cal X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Device 
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THE NATION 


Learning to Walk a Fence 

“Our country is like a boy walking a 
fence,” mused Banker George Christie in 
Phoenix, Ariz. “After a while he gets 
so good at it that he quits worrying 
about falling.” 

In Phoenix or anywhere else in the U.S., 
it was hard to detect much worry about 
falling last week. The week’s two long- 
awaited banner-headline events, Israel's 
pullback from Gaza and Sharm el Sheikh, 
and congressional approval of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, brought no deep, na- 
tionwide sighs of relief because few Amer- 
icans ever réally got tensed up much 
about either issue. The economy showed 
scattered patches of anemia—layoffs in 
the home-appliances industry in Ohio, 
four-day weeks in West Coast plywood 
mills—but even people in the patches 
seemed confident of its basic health. 

The U.S. seemed to feel that peace, 
however fitful, and prosperity, however 
spotted, would last. And with that mood 
prevailing, reported Tre correspondents 
across the nation, Americans were devot- 
ing their time, their energies and their 
conversation primarily to affairs domestic 
and local. 

Peach Buds & Flu. In Banker Christie’s 
Phoenix, spring had come three weeks 
early, bringing the fragrance of orange 
blossoms. The talk of the town was the 
upcoming Junior Chamber of Commerce 
rodeo, and the talk of the Junior C. of C. 





NIKEs IN CHICAGO 





Horris & Ewing 
ANbY JACKSON 
At home in every wallet. 


was the enterprise of Bright Young Man 
Lee Ackerman and his aide, Chuck Muel- 
ler, who are so convinced of the future 
growth of Phoenix that they are buying 
and selling nearby desert acreage that only 
a jack rabbit could call home. 

Kansas City’s Topic A was a 1% tax 
that the city government wanted to levy 
on earnings so that suburbanites can be 
forced to pay for the upkeep of the city 
they inhabit by day and shun by night. In 
Hollywood the swimming-pool set, thou- 
sands strong, responded to an unseason- 
able temperature in the 80s by flicking 


Art St 


SeL_r-HELp PLEDGE IN New BeEpFrorD 


winter's debris off the water. Los Angeles 
and Brooklyn joined in the guessing about 
whether the Dodgers would really move 
West. Detroiters based buoyant hopes on 
the first signs of a heavy spring market 
for 1957 cars Business). Peebles, 
Ohio (pop. 4.000) was getting ready far in 
advance for the biggest event in its histo- 
ry: the World Plowing Contest to be held 
there next September. 

Atlanta fretted about the dying win- 
ter’s snowy last fling, which nipped peach 
buds and forsythia blooms brought forth 
early by a false spring. Wichita grumbled 
about its flurry of nonfatal but highly 
uncomfortable flu. Miami complained of 
nagging rain—but 23,026 racing fans 
braved it on Gulfstream Park’s opening 
day to bet $1,863,447. Texas rejoiced in 
the recent soaking rains that brightened 
parched fields with blankets of green and 
stirred hopes that the seven-year drought 
might be ending at last. 

Harding & Missiles. Underlying the 
U.S.’s local preoccupations was some real 
news of a different sort: after years on 
end of living with crisis and talk of cri- 
sis, the U.S. has settled into a New Nor- 
malcy. unhaunted by fears that twitches 
abroad mean another world war or that 
economic twinges at home mean another 
Great Depression. 

The New Normalcy is far different 
from what Warren Gamaliel Harding was 
talking about in 1920 when, unwittingly 
adding a word to the language, he called 
for “not nostrums but normalcy.” That 


(see 
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SALESMAN MUELLER IN PHOENIX 


In the New Normalcy, a tolerance of twitches and twinges. 
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THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 
How It Was Born & What It Can Do 


In the long weeks of political debate, the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was wrenched into so many debat- 
able pieces that the U.S. all but lost sight of the 
remarkable meaning of the whole. From Washington 
Time's Diplomatic Correspondent John Beal this 
week explained this meaning in the first story of 
how the doctrine evolved from scratch-pad to policy: 


N Key West, Fla. last December, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles was convalescing from his operation for 
intestinal cancer. It was some convalescence. Each day at 
10 a.m. he was on the phone to the President and the State 
Department, keeping abreast of the Suez crisis and the U.S. 
efforts to keep the Russian “volunteers” out of the Middle 
East. At 11 o'clock he would knock off to lie on the beach 
or go fishing; after lunch he would take a nap or go fishing 
some more. Each evening before dinner Dulles would invite 
his one Key West assistant, John Hanes Jr., 32, and his wife 
Lucy, and perhaps his doctor, to his quarters for cocktails 
(a rye on the rocks for the Secretary), and there the Middle 
East would dominate the conversation. One day Dulles got 
out his yellow scratch-pad and pencil and wrote out a draft 
of what he called “A United States Declaration on the 
Middle East.” But his thoughts had not jelled, and he tore 
up the declaration without having it typed. 

The Advancing Concepts. After four postoperative weeks 
Dulles returned from Key West, flew a few days later to 
the Dec. 11 meeting of the NATO Council in Paris. There, 
separately, the British and French Foreign Ministers told him 
that the U.S.’s principal job was to make its presence felt in 
the Middle East. Dulles assured them both that a way would 
be found to do it. The objective: developing a long range 
U.S. initiative to fill the post-Suez power deficit and to 
work toward an enduring stability. 

Back in Washington, he reviewed several alternative plans 
prepared by the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff. 
Three of these alternatives were: 1) U.S. adherence to the 
Baghdad Pact, which links the Northern Tier nations of 
Pakistan, Iraq, Iran and Turkey to Britain; 2) U.S. proposal 
of a “Middle East Charter’ that would invite the area nations 
to subscribe to a statement of social and economic betterment 
for their peoples, with no reference to military considera- 
tions; 3) bilateral treaties between the U.S. and individual 
Arab states. Out of these policy papers Dulles borrowed some 
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ideas, junked a great many more, then evolved with the 
President what the U.S. press—not Eisenhower, not Dulles— 
at once began to call the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

One complicating factor for the State Department was 
Eisenhower's post-Korea policy, expressed during the 1955 
Formosa crisis, of getting prior congressional approval for 
the use of U.S. forces. Once again Ike was adamant: it was 
essential to get congressional approval in advance for the use, 
if necessary, of the U.S. deterrent power in the Middle East. 
So after Ike and Dulles won a National Security Council O.K. 
for the doctrine, Ike went before a joint session of Congress 
to 1) request standing authority to use U.S. armed forces to 
help protect any Middle Eastern nation requesting help 
against aggression from “any nation controlled by inter- 
national Communism,” and 2) spend $200 million in the 
area in stability-making foreign economic aid. 

The Projection of Power. The Eisenhower Doctrine was 
old and also new. It was old in the sense that it hewed (as 
the Truman Doctrine for Greece did) to the sustained U.S. 
objective of seeking an area-wide, indigenous capability of 
self-defense and an insulation of the area’s disputes against 
embroiling the rest of the world. It was new in that it pro- 
jected the factor of U.S. power into a defense of the area. 
_It was also new in its attempt to provide economic flexibility 
in achieving another sustained U.S. objective for the area— 
the raising of its economic level. 

The features which recommended this policy to the Admin- 
istration were: 

e It is bilateral (a point advocated strongly by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy); it extends the 
U.S. offer of protection to individual Mideast nations, but 
only at their request; it does not require organization of 
the whole region to be effective. 

e Although it is designed principally to preserve the vast 
stretches of Arab territory from Communism, it also applies 
to the Arabs’ sworn enemy, tiny Israel, without taking sides. 
e It is informal; neither the requesting nation nor the U.S. 
has to sign a new pact, and sensitive nationalists are not 
required to line up on the U.S. side. 

e It is exclusively American and noncolonial. The U.S. is no 
longer coupled rigidly or identified in the Middle East with 
Britain and France—and yet the doctrine in no way excludes 
them but, in fact, helps to preserve a Western influence 
behind which the British and French may rebuild. 
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was a static, isolationist normalcy; 1957's 
is a capacity for tolerating crisis and 
change. With hardly a murmur, key U.S. 
cities have accepted the sleek Nike anti- 
aircraft missile batteries as next-door 
neighbors. Scores of cities have faced up 
to a decline in local industry by all-out 
and usually successful attempts to attract 
new industry. Leading example: South 
Bend, Ind. South Bend was hit hard in 
1954 when Studebaker stalled and Singer 
(sewing machines) pulled out, and a com- 
mittee of South Bend businessmen set 
about making the city attractive to in- 
dustry, saw three dozen firms move in 
within three years. Last fortnight the 
erstwhile textile center of New Bedford, 
Mass. rallied more than 1,000 citizens to 
a mass meeting to help kick off a new 
self-help plan for luring new industry. 

Age of Jackson. The New Normalcy 
is not only the process of ensuring pros- 
perity. It is learning to live with what is 
already here. The Depression-time rarity, 
the $20 bill engraved with the thin-lipped 
countenance of Andrew Jackson, has 
come to be at home in everybody's wal- 
let. In a tangible way, while soothsayers 
write of a fearful and cautious population, 
the $20 bill has produced a new “Age of 
Jackson” and a new age of confidence. 
And the very familiarity of long green 
seems to have eased the pursuit of the 
dollar that Europeans firmly believe to 
be the U.S.’s chief characteristic. A sign 
of the times might be detected in Careers, 
a new board game put out by Parker 
Brothers, the Salem, Mass. firm that 
struck it rich with Monopoly in the ’3os. 
In Careers, as in Monopoly, luck is still 
presented by dice and the practical world 
by play money, but each player in Careers 
decides in advance on his own goal— 
money. fame, happiness or a combination. 

Is the New Normalcy a flight from 
harsh fact, a new isolationism as unreal 
as Monopoly or Careers? Some observers 
think so. Says Benjamin Houston Brown. 
director of Cleveland’s Council on World 
Affairs: ‘The dangers in the world situa- 
tion are so painful that people tend to 
run away from them.” Others believe 
that the U.S. has become too used to 
leaving things to Ike. “He’s the Ameri- 
can people’s papa,”’ says Miami News Col- 
umnist William C. Baggs. “and every- 
body feels free to leave everything in 
his hands.”’ But the fact seems to be that 
the U.S., perhaps following Ike's example, 
has learned to live with crisis—and to 
weight the crises as they come. Americans 
generally understood the gravity of both 
Hungary and Suez, but they regard the 
follow-up steps in the Middle East as one 
of those things that Ike and Dulles ought 
to be able to handle without pestering 
too many other people. 

If all this—the low blood pressure and 
the $20 prosperity—is Normalcy, will it 
last? Looking straight at the big question 
mark, the middle-aged momentarily see 
the ghost of the ‘30s like an old roll-your- 
own cigarette machine back in the closet. 
But for the active executive, as for the 
active consumer, the question usually 
brings only a healthy caution or a mo- 
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ment’s discomfort, “I don’t find anybody 
really scared,” says one steelman, “but 
there is plenty of studied concern.” 

And studied concern is a long way from 
worrying about falling off the fence. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Doctrine & Beyond 


The minute hand on the gold-numeraled 
clock on his desk showed eight minutes 
after 10 a.m. as the President picked 
up his black pen and wrote across the 
document that lay before him: “Ap- 
proved. Dwight D, Eisenhower.” Earlier 
in the week, the Senate had passed by 
72 votes (42 Republicans, 30 Democrats) 
to 19 votes (16 Democrats, three Repub- 
licans*) the Eisenhower Doctrine, which 
offers U.S. military and economic help 
to free nations to keep Communism out 





British-French-Israeli attack on Egypt, 
through which Iraqi oil can be pumped to 
Mediterranean poris en route to Europe. 
Even Nasser’s Egypt, still dickering on 
complexities like who pays what Suez 
Canal tolls to whom, was ready to allow 
removal of the last blockships and the 
waterway could be cleared within the 
month (see Foreicn News). This week 
the President will send former House For- 
eign Affairs Committee Chairman James 
P. Richards to the Middle East to explain 
the doctrine to Middle Eastern leaders. 
It took only one Egyptian stall last 
week for Secretary of State Dulles to 
point to Egypt’s “tendency to drag its 
feet.” The U.S. was shifting its pressure 
from Israel to the dictator by the Nile. 
Conspicuous Stage. The outlook was 
brighter, and the Western principals of 
the Middle East drama underscored Ike's 
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SECRETARY Duties, Ike & Envoy RIcHarps 
Step-by-step, inch-by-inch. 


of the Middle East (see box). Now Ike 
looked up and said to Press Secretary Jim 
Hagerty, “The ninth, isn’t it?” and wrote 
the date beneath the doctrine. 

“This occasion marks an important for- 
ward step,” Ike said later in a formal 
statement. “The unity of national purpose 
which it reflects will increase the Admin- 
istration’s capabilities to contribute to re- 
ducing the Communist danger in the Mid- 
dle East and to strengthening the general 
stability of the area.” 

Shifting Pressure. Even as the U.S. 
enacted the doctrine, the U.S. and the 
U.N. were pressing the step-by-step, inch- 
by-inch progress toward easement of the 
Middle East’s internal problems. One day 
Israel got out of Gaza and the Aqaba Gulf 
positions, and the blue-helmeted soldiers 
of the U.N. Emergency Force moved in. 
Another day Syria agreed to start repair- 
ing oil pipelines sabotaged during the 





% Indiana’s Jenner, Nevada’s Malone, Wiscon- 
sin’s McCarthy. 


deliberate low-pressure calmness by going 
about other duties. The U.N. General As- 
sembly felt able to adjourn; Secretary 
of State Dulles felt able to take off for 
faraway Australia for a meeting of the 
SEATO Council; U.S. eyes were even 
swinging over to darkest Africa, where the 
old British colonial Gold Coast begat the 
new nation of Ghana to the blare of a 
New Orleans jazz band and appropriate 
quotations and paraphrases of Burke, e.g., 
“We are on a conspicuous stage, and the 
world marks our demeanor.” 

But in another sense, the U.S. had only 
just begun its quest for Middle Eastern 
stability, and the Eisenhower Doctrine 
was primarily the shield. “I was definitely 
pleased,” the President said, hailing the 
passage of the doctrine. Then he added: 
“I merely would point this out: that from 
the beginning, the Secretary of State and 
I have insisted that the mere solution 
of one or two preliminary phases of the 
problems did not solve the underlying 
causes. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Ear to the Ground Swell 


Slowly recovering from the hacking 
cough that has punctuated his speeches 
ind conversation since Inauguration Day, 
President Eisenhower last week was dis- 
comforted by further complications. Strid- 
ing into his rogrd press conference, the 
President surveyed his audience through 
eyes moist and red-rimmed from a stub- 
born head cold. Tamped into his left ear 
was a medicated wad of cotton. To news- 
men about to ply him with such lack- 
luster inquiries as whether he drinks the 
District of Columbia's fluoridated tap 
water (he does). Ike explained that his 
hearing temporarily was not good (Presi- 
dential Physician Howard McC. Snyder's 
diagnosis: an inflamed Eustachian tube). 
The President advised the press to sound 
off loud and clear to help his handi- 
capped hearing. 

As the questions rolled loudly out, it 
soon became obvious that the President’s 
hearing had been acute enough all along 
to catch the misgivings around the nation 
about the size of his budget. Asked about 
the steady rise in the cost of living, he 
seized the occasion to talk about the part 
played by Government spending. “Now 
for every purpose that was provided for 
in the budget, I still am in favor... [but] 
I do think that we can vary the speed 

. .” Then he disclosed that he was mak- 
ing “investigations through the Cabinet 
and other responsible officers to see 
whether some of these [ projects] can’t be 
slowed up in order to reduce our spending 
and take that much pressure off this rising 
curve . . . Long before this budget ever 







went to Congress I gave orders for the 
kind of study that is going on now, has 
been going on, and will continue to go on; 
that is, to find out whether it does rep- 
resent the minimum in services and pro- 
grams that the United States requires.” 

Away from Washington. Rumbling 
through Congress already were suggestions 
that the size of U.S. foreign-aid allot- 
ments be sharply cut. Warned the Presi- 
dent: “I don’t think you can take sub- 
stantial cuts there and still support the 
welfare of the United States and the 
world . . . We asked for $4.4 billion, of 
which about $2.6 billion is for military 
assistance . . . to which we are committed 
. . . and about $1.8 billion for all other. 
And if you were interested enough to 
read my inaugural address and the several 
messages I have addressed to the Con- 
gress, you know how greatly I believe the 
world, the free world, is depending upon 
some intelligent economic development in 
these underdeveloped areas.” 

Could total budget cuts, as House 
Minority Leader Joe Martin estimated, 
reach $3 billion? “I wouldn’t speculate 
at this moment on the size. . . I can only 
tell you exactly how we are approach- 
ing it.” 

At week’s end the White House an- 
nounced tentative plans for Ike to spend 
this week in a warmer climate for his 
cold’s sake. With Secretary of State Dulles 
away for the conference of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization Council and 
Vice President Nixon in Africa (see be- 
low), Ike was loth to try the Arizona va- 
cation he had discussed. But White House 
aides were equally loth to let his cold drag 
on in Washington's chilly spring. Finally 
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Vice PRESIDENT Nixon & Liperta’s PRESIDENT TUBMAN 
In Africa's newest, ball-point pens; in the oldest, future wives. 
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they worked a compromise: Florida, four 
air hours nearer the White House than 
Arizona. Because Florida is tight-packed 
with sun-worshiping tourists, Sun Seeker 
Eisenhower would use Air Force accom- 
modations (probably at the Palm Beach 
Air Force Base), from that vantage point 
fly directly to Bermuda for his conference 
with Britain’s Harold Macmillan. 

Last week the President also: 
@ Received West German Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano, got his as- 
surances that Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer will be well enough by May for 
a U.S. visit. 
@ Named his first Negro judge: Scovel 
Richardson, 45, U.S. Parole Board chair- 
man and onetime Lincoln University Law 
School dean, who will take a lifetime 
seat on the New York Customs Court. 
@ Asked Congress to approve an amend- 
ment to the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1945 which would give the 
United Kingdom the right to postpone the 
1956 installment of interest on the $3.7 
billion loan, and the right to postpone 
seven more future installments of prin- 
cipal and interest as necessary. 
@ Enjoyed a nostalgic reunion outside 
the White House with his World War II 
command car, a 1942 Cadillac that hauled 
Ike around England before the invasion, 
around the Continent after it. Used after 
the war by SHAPE Commander General 
Alfred M. Gruenther, the Cadillac in 
1955 went on loan for Ike’s use during the 
summit conference at Geneva. Finally 
retired by the Army, it has been bought 
by anonymous friends, is on its way to 
the Eisenhower Museum at Abilene, Kans. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
With Pat & Dick in Africa 


Sweeping across African skies in his 
DC-6B, Richard Nixon got the word that 
protocol would demand top hat, cutaway 
and striped trousers at the next stop of 
his African good-will tour in Liberia. Thus, 
when the plane landed (with one ailing 
engine), the Vice President of the U.S., 
already sweltering in his formal attire, 
and his summer-clad wife debarked into 
sizzling sunshine, shook hands all around. 
After the greetings they stepped quickly 
to an air-conditioned Cadillac for the 50- 
mile trip to the capital of Monrovia. The 
new comfort did not last; the car's air 
conditioning broke down, and as he sped 
through clouds of heavy red dust, Nixon 
sweated behind rolled-up windows. 

Liberia had laid out the red carpet. 
Nixon was appointed honorary paramount 
chief of all the Liberian tribes (permitting 
him, if he should ever decide to retire to 
Liberia, to marry as many wives as he 
can support). Handshaking and waving 
his way through crowded village and city 
streets, he got a handsome welcome from 
President William V. S. Tubman, who re- 
flected his country’s devotion to the U.S. 
with dinners, gifts (carved ivory box, sol- 
id gold watch chain) and words (“Our 
strongest, closest and most reliable 
friend”). On behalf of a friendly U.S., 
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Nixon presented Liberia with two Coast 
Guard utility boats and a six months’ in- 
struction course for Liberian navymen— 
bringing that nation’s naval strength up 
to three vessels: two Coast Guard utility 
boats, one presidential yacht. 

It was fitting, Tubman told Nixon, that 
the Vice President should visit Africa’s 
oldest independent country (1847) after 
calling on Africa’s newest. 

Help Offered. Only a few days before, 
the Vice President (in lightweight busi- 
ness suit) and his party attended the 
official birth of the new nation of Ghana 
(see ForetGN News). Nixon, only one 
of hundreds of officials representing 69 
foreign nations and territories at the 
ceremonies in Accra, had a_ pleasant, 
champagne-sipping talk with Ghana’s U.S.- 
schooled Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah, told Nkrumah that the U.S. is pre- 
pared to offer help in the new country’s 
development. He chatted with one of Brit- 
ain’s top emissaries, Lord Privy Seal Rich- 
ard A. (“Rab”) Butler, talked about the 
forthcoming Ike-Macmillan conference in 
Bermuda, complimented Britain on her 
long, mutually profitable role in Ghana. 
Next day he held an impromptu talk with 
an American he never had met, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.’s bus-boycott leader, the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King (Tre, 
Feb. 18), invited King to confer with 
him in Washington. 

That afternoon, to savor the exotic cul- 
ture of the back-country people, the Nix- 
ons drove 20 miles from Accra to the hill 
town of Aburi. The colorfully dressed 
tribesmen assigned Nixon a mahogany 
throne. Pat, dandling a native infant on 
her knee, sat beside him on a smaller 
throne, watching as the tribal drums 
thrummed and the natives danced their 
age-old rituals. 

Me Republican, He Democrat. The 
Vice President, carefully briefed, made 
sure to hold up two fingers during the 
dance to signify his pleasure. Then the 
chief, Nana Osae Djan II, told him 
proudly: “Adlai Stevenson came to see 
me three years ago. I gave him same wel- 
come I give you.” Replied Bwana Nixon 
in his best junglese: “My party Republi- 
can, he Democrat.” Allowed the chief 
airily: “Yes. I hear all about it. I see it 
in the cinema.” Nixon gave him a ball- 
point pen, which, as far as anybody knows, 
may very well be the kind of trinket that 
the urbane chief hands out on his trips 
into the hinter-hinterland. 

Before leaving Ghana, Nixon gave 
Nkrumah the official U.S. gift to the coun- 
try: a 2,000-volume technical library, full- 
size reproductions of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. As a 
personal gift from President Eisenhower, 
Nixon presented Nkrumah with a Steuben 
glass cup engraved with figures represent- 
ing the four freedoms. By week’s end 
Richard Nixon had racked up a first-rate 
total of points—and Africa had seen noth- 
ing yet. Ahead lay a 124-hour flight across 
the heart of the continent. There were 
points in the making in Uganda, Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Libya and Tunisia. 
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ARMED FORCES 


The Nickerson Case 


Out of the Pentagon last week rolled a 
thunderous indictment of an obscure but 
important Army officer, Colonel John C. 
Nickerson Jr., 41, field coordinator for the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency at top- 
secret Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Colonel Nickerson was ordered to face a 
Third Army court-martial on 18 tough 
specifications charging that he 1) included 
secret information on the U.S. missile pro- 
gram in documents sent to unauthorized 
civilian businessmen and newsmen (as well 
as—although the charges did not say it— 
to several Alabama Congressmen), 2) had 
violated national-security laws by sending 
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Thunderbolts for Thor. 


three secret documents to Managing Edi- 
tor Erik Bergaust of Missiles and Rockets 
magazine, and 3) had lied under oath in 
denying that he had distributed secret 
material. 

The key Nickerson document was a 
brief called “Considerations on the Wilson 
Memorandum,” in which he took issue 
with Defense Secretary Charles E, Wil- 
son’s ruling last fall (Tote, Dec. 10) that 
the Air Force and not the Army was to 
use land-based missiles with ranges be- 
yond 200 miles. 

Keeping the Receipt. These were tough 
charges indeed for West Pointer Nicker- 
son, who earned a master’s degree at the 
California Institute of Technology, won a 
chestful of medals for gallantry in action 
in World War II. Nickerson, moving up- 
ward through Army Ordnance to his big 
job at Redstone Arsenal, shared many 
Army officers’ gnawing fear that the Army 
was being shouldered more and more to 
the sidelines of the U.S. defense setup. Spe- 
cifically, Nickerson felt that the Army’s 
Jupiter, a 1,500-mile intermediate-range 
ballistic missile, was more promising than 


the Air Force’s .R.B.M. Thor, and ought 
to be adopted. In other words, he was bent 
on getting the Army slap-bang into the 
Air Force’s business of long-range stra- 
tegic attack. 

One day last December, according to 
the court-martial charges, Colonel Nick- 
erson wrote his memorandum against the 
Wilson order, sent it to William F. Hunt 
of Reynolds Metals Co. and John A. Bau- 
mann of Radio Corp. of America (both 
employed at Redstone), Editor Bergaust 
of Missiles and Rockets, and to Washing- 
ton Columnist Drew Pearson. “We took 
one look at it,” said Bergaust later, “and 
decided we didn’t want the stuff around. 
So we mailed it back to Nickerson, regis- 
tered. Fortunately, we kept the receipt.” 

Searching the Attic. Pearson’s legman 
took Pearson’s copy of the Nickerson 
memorandum to the Pentagon to see if he 
could stir up an Air Force rebuttal. But 
the Air Force refused to rise to the bait, 
and notified the Army; the Army ordered 
the Pearson copy confiscated. Then Secre- 
tary of the Army Wilber Brucker began 
padding around Capitol Hill in person 
picking up other copies from Alabama 
Congressmen. Back at Redstone, Army 
MPs burst into Nickerson’s ante-bellum 
(1817) home, searched it from attic to 
basement, refused to let anybody in or out 
for 24 hours, and the Nickerson case 
was on. 

In the wake of the court-martial order 
this week, Colonel Nickerson was busily 
getting into step with heady speculations 
that the U.S. might have on its hands a 
new Billy Mitchell. At week's end he put 
out a statement “to clarify my intentions 
in taking the action I did,” in which he 
reiterated the Army’s claim that it ought 
to have its own intermediate-range ballistic 
missile. “Both technically and tactically 
this weapon is very similar to artillery,” 
he said, “and very dissimilar to aircraft.” 
Nickerson’s attorney, Robert K. Bell, 
former law partner of Alabama’s Senator 
John Sparkman, implied that during the 
trial he might well grill high defense offi- 
cials, from Charles Erwin Wilson on down, 


THE ECONOMY 
Blame the Non-Goods 


Widespread among economists and poli- 
ticians are two standard beliefs about the 
behavior of prices in the U.S. in recent 
years: 1) from 1952 through 1955 the 
Government’s cost-of-living index held 
steady only because an increase in the 
price of manufactured goods was balanced 
by a decrease in food prices; 2) today the 
main inflationary factor in the economy is 
a vicious circle in which big unions keep 
pushing up wages and big corporations 
keep pushing up prices. 

The facts, as New York Timesman 
Edwin L. Dale Jr., 33, reported this week: 
1) in 1952-55, retail prices of manufac- 
tured goods, as well as food prices, de- 
clined a bit on the average; 2) the main 
inflationary factor is not a wage-price 
spiral so much as the fact that service 
businesses (mostly small), along with 
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landlords, doctors and dentists, keep push- 
ing up prices of “non-goods’’—services, 
utilities, rents, transportation fares. 

Wide of the Mark. What really hap- 
pened in 1952-55, reported Dale, after 
prowling through Government statistics. 
was that rising prices of non-goods—ac- 
counting for one-third of the average 
family’s expenditures—balanced declines 
of other prices. And what happened in 
1956, when the cost-of-living index zipped 
up a worrisome 3%, was that non-goods 
prices kept on rising, while prices of food 
and manufactured goods reversed their 
downward trend and inched upward, too. 

“Big business and big labor have been 
blaming each other for the rise in prices,” 
writes Dale. “It appears that both are 
wide of the mark.” Big unions do indeed 
push wages up, but the boosts have been 
just about canceled by rises in produc- 
tivity brought about by use of more and 
better machines. Corporations do up their 
prices, but trade-ins and retail discounts 
partly make up for the list-price increases. 
As a result, actual retail prices of goods 
average about the same now as four years 
ago. Some items are up, é.g., new cars 
and toilet articles, but others are down, 
e.g., furniture and toys. But non-goods 
prices are all up: laundry, 11%; rent, 
12%; haircuts, 14%; transit fares, 20%; 
movie admissions, 20%; TV repairs, 25%. 
Non-goods are the “real villains” of the 
inflation story. 

Missing Assembly Line. Why. amid 
the ups and downs of other goods, do non- 
goods prices creep steadily upward? Partly 
because they are still catching up with the 
steep rises of food and manufactured- 
goods prices in 1945-52. But partly—and 
more significantly, in a long-range view— 
because productivity rises more slowly in 
the service field than in manufacturing. 
The assembly line is missing, the possibili- 
ties of automation scant; machinery can 
do little to speed up the output of the 
barber, the bartender, the cop, or the bu- 
reaucrat. Yet, in order to hold workers in 
a period of full employment, the service 
field has to raise wages as industrial wages 
rise. And the result of higher wages with- 
out higher productivity is higher prices. 
“The trouble,” concludes Dale, “is that 
our society, more than any other in all 
history, spends its money on non-things.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Helping Hand 


No sooner had the Senate labor rack- 
eteering probe recessed one afternoon 
last week than workmen rushed to load 
the same chandeliered, red-carpeted room 
with palms, potato chips and potables for 
a more friendly gathering. Following be- 
hind the food and drink came 200 G.O.P. 
Congressmen for a reception tendered re- 
tiring National Chairman Leonard Hall. 
They presented burly (6 ft. 2 in., 234 
Ibs. ), beaming Len Hall with a gold-plated 
desk set and a huge helping of kind words. 
But the kindest word of all that afternoon 
came from a noncongressional Republican 
who had driven over from the White 
House to help heap on the honors. Prais- 
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ing Hall for showing a political newcomer 
how to avoid mistakes, President Eisen- 
hower said: “If Leonard Hall runs for 
governor of New York, he is going to have 
one booster here in Washington. He has 
never even told me whether he wants to 
do it. But I just want to show he has got 
one supporter.” 

Unprepared for such ex-cathedra ap- 
proval, New York Republicans gasped. 
Then they made frantic noises about oth- 
er desirables, e.g., State Assembly Speak- 
er Oswald Heck, Senate Majority Leader 
Walter Mahoney, and said it certainly 
would be nice if there could be an open 
nominating convention. 
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Henry Kierstead 
San Dieco Teen-AGERS 


Swords in a V: let's go steady. 


YOUTH 
To the Point 


To escort young lovers through the 
delicate orthodoxy of England’s Edwardi- 
an era, G.R.M. Devereux synthesized in 
Lover’s Dictionary a comprehensive lan- 
guage of flowers. Each blossom wafted a 
specific message (dandelions: “go”), and 
the manner of handing it to the lady 
became part of the unspoken word. A 
flower inclined to his right said, “I love 
you,” to his left, “Thou art radiant with 
beauty.” 

Lacking either a Devereux or Edwardi- 
an subtlety, youngsters at San Diego high 
and junior high schools have found a way 
to be highly explicit. A girl arranges the 
sword-shaped pins on her cardigan in a 
variety of patterns: 1) horizontally paral- 
lel (come on, she’s unattached); 2) paral- 
lel, but at an angle (she has a boy friend, 
but he’s not a steady); 3) swords in a 
V (she’s interested in going steady); 4) 
crossed swords (poison, she’s got a 
steady); and 5) single vertical sword (get 
lost, she’s married). The boys wear single 
swords in one of two positions—blade 
straight down if he is already married, up 
if he’s on the prowl. 


WILDLIFE 
Rare Bird 


In the ‘shrinking spaces between the na- 
tion’s cities, such adaptable species of 
wildlife as the white-tailed deer and the 
meadow lark manage to thrive and multi- 
ply. Not so the whooping crane, tallest 
(5 ft.) of North American birds. A state- 
ly, aloof marsh dweller with white plum- 
age. black wing tips, a cap of bare red skin 
atop its head and a trumpetlike cry that 
can be heard two miles away, the whoop- 
ing crane (Grus Americana) has become 
for U.S. conservationists, naturalists and 
nature lovers a symbol of their fight to 
save rare species from extinction. 

At last count there were exactly 27 
whooping cranes left in the world: one at 
the San Antonio zoo, two at the New Or- 
leans zoo and 24 at the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge on Texas’ Gulf Coast. 
If the cranes would just stay at safe, 
secluded Aransas, they might increase— 
though not very fast, since whooping 
crane couples go steady for a few years 
before mating. But every April the flock 
flies off to breeding grounds near Canada’s 
Great Slave Lake—all except one loner 
that, for reasons that baffle ornithologists 
(and possibly other whooping cranes), 
stayed on at Aransas last year. On the 
flight north and the return trip to Aransas 
in the fall, a few whooping cranes get shot 
every year by hunters. As a result, the 
species hovers perilously close to the van- 
ishing point. The Aransas flock numbered 
34 in 1950, and 28 last year. 

Last week a U.S.-Canadian committee 
called the Whooping Crane Advisory 
Group gathered in Washington to consider 
some schemes for keeping the whooping 
crane from going the way of the heath hen 
and the passenger pigeon. Shelved: a pro- 
posal to capture several pairs of cranes 
and try to breed them in captivity. Left 
pending: a more modest proposal to cap- 
ture a lone crane and try to mate it with 
the one in San Antonio. A difficulty in this 
scheme: since adult whooping cranes look 
alike to human eyes, the chances would 
run only 50-50 that the new pair would 
really make a pair. Maybe even whooping 
cranes find it hard to tell the difference. If 
so, that might be one reason why the 
whooping crane is a very rare bird. 


FOREIGN AID 
What About Neutrals? 


Just a week after President Eisenhow- 
er’s advisory committee on foreign aid 
handed in its report, another panel of ex- 
perts sent him a second report clashing 
with the first on a sizzling issue: U.S. aid 
to neutral nations. The committee headed 
by Steelman Benjamin F. Fairless had 
unanimously urged “a higher priority” in 
aid programs for “countries which have 
joined in the collective-security system” 
(Trae, March 11). The 13-member Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 
chaired by Movieman Eric Johnston, 
unanimously recommended increased U.S. 
aid for “countries wishing to remain free 
of all military alliances.” Both reports are 
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likely to be praised and damned aplenty 
during 1957’s looming great debate on 
foreign aid. 

The reports agree that economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries is essential to 
the U.S.’s long-range peace and safety. 
But Fairless & Co. view such aid as part 
of the Mutual Security Program, neces- 
sary because the U.S. is involved in “a 
struggle for its existence.” The IDAB sees 
it both as “a form of preventive medi- 
cine” against war and as a duty imposed 
by the U.S.’s “moral traditions” and “re- 
sponsibilities of leadership.” 

The public impression that the U.S. is 
currently dealing out massive amounts of 
economic aid is “quite mistaken,” the 
Johnston group says. Most of the $3.8 
billion appropriated for this year’s Mutu- 
al Security Program goes for direct mili- 
tary aid and “defense support.” Only 
$395 million, plus part of the $1.2 billion 
defense support, can be considered eco- 
nomic aid. A “substantial increase” is 
called for, says the IDAB. 

As noteworthy as the disagreement on 
aid to neutrals are some striking points 
of agreement in the Fairless and Johnston 
reports. Both urge the Administration and 
Congress to: 

@ Separate military and economic aid, in 
both budgeting and administration, to 
avoid “misunderstanding at home and sus- 
picions abroad.” 

@ Put economic-aid planning and appro- 
priations on a long-term basis. 

@ Place the “major emphasis” on easy- 
term repayable loans rather than grants. 
@ Promote foreign investment by private 
U.S. capital to supplement and eventually 
replace economic aid, 

Congress, for its part, is likely to take 
a dim view of both reports, since both 
call for programs that imply the spending 
of more money than the President has 
asked in his 1958 budget—and this sum 
($4.4 billion), Capitol Hill statesmen al- 
ready have made clear, is more than most 
Congressmen intend to grant. 


* INVESTIGATIONS 


The Teamsters Take Over 

Nail by nail, board by board, the spe- 
cial Senate committee headed by Arkansas 
Democrat John McClellan continued ham- 
mering together its case against U.S. labor 
racketeering. As in the first week of its 
Washington hearings (Tite, March 11), 
the McClellan committee centered its at- 
tention on the activities of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters in Port- 
land, Ore., and again the star witness was 
Portland Racketeer James B. Elkins. Last 
week Elkins—and some corroborating wit- 
nesses—told how Teamsters’ representa- 
tives, stymied in their original efforts to 
open the city to vice, simply took over 
the municipal government. 

Elkins had testified that he had entered 
into a Portland vice partnership with Seat- 
tle Gamblers Tom Maloney and Joe Mc- 
Laughlin and that they were acting as the 
rackets’ representatives of their good 
friend, West Coast Teamsters’ Boss Frank 
Brewster. Elkins said he had given Malo- 
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ney and McLaughlin $20,000 in eight 
months as their cut of the operation, but 
they had nonetheless decided he was hold- 
ing out. For his part. Elkins thought he 
was being doublecrossed by Maloney and 
McLaughlin—and he had done something 
about it. He had wired their hotel rooms 
and made tape recordings of their private 
conversations, especially with Teamster- 
sponsored Multnomah County District 
Attorney William Langley. 

The Official Message. Thus, Elkins 
said, he had heard Maloney, McLaughlin 
and Langley plotting to have Teamsters’ 
Oregon Representative Clyde Crosby go 
to Republican Mayor Fred Peterson to 





Walter Sennett 
PorTLANbD’s Mayor SCHRUNK 
At the 8212: Who got the $500? 


urge the ouster of a police chief who had 
refused to cooperate. Said Elkins: “They 
were trying to figure a way or something 
that the mayor could hang his hat on to 
remove the chief of police. It didn’t occur 
to them that [the mayor] might be hon- 
est, or not go along with them.” 

At that point, Committee Counsel Rob- 
ert Kennedy introduced into the record an 
afhdavit from former Mayor Peterson. 
Clyde Crosby, said Mayor Peterson, had 
indeed come to him trying to get rid of 
Police Chief J. Bardell Purcell. Said Peter- 
son: “Sometime in December of 1955, 
Clyde Crosby came to my office and stat- 
ed that he had an official message, and ‘I 
have to give it to you. Brewster, Sweeney 
[the late John Sweeney was _secretary- 
treasurer of the West Coast Teamsters ] 
and I have talked this over, and I have 
been instructed to tell you that if Purcell 
continues to be chief of police, we will 
have to find another candidate for mayor 
to support.’ ” 

Mayor Peterson refused to fire Chief 
Purcell, and the Teamsters found another 
candidate. He was Multnomah County 
Sheriff Terry Schrunk, who had, according 
to last week’s testimony, all the qualifica- 
tions the Teamsters sought. 


The Manila Envelope. While still sher- 
iff in September 1955, Schrunk and his 
deputies had raided the 8212 Club, a 
gambling and after-hours drinking joint 
financed by Jim Elkins and operated by 
one Clifford Bennett. Elkins testified that 
Bennett told him he had paid Schrunk 
$500, and the sheriff had gone away with- 
out causing any more trouble—except for 
arresting a few drunks. 

Elkins had backing for his story of 
Schrunk’s bribe-taking: Elkins’ bookkeep- 
er told the McClellan committee that Cliff 
Bennett (who refused, without offering 
legal grounds, to answer questions) had 
come up $500 short in his accounts and 
had said, “Well, I gave it to Terry 
Schrunk.” A hat-check girl in the 8212 
Club recalled that Bennett, after talking 
to Schrunk on the night of the raid, asked 
her for a Manila envelope. Another club 
employee testified that he had seen Ben- 
nett count out “what I presumed was 
$500, and put it in a brown envelope.” 

Two Portland policemen standing out- 
side the club during the raid said they had 
seen Bennett and Schrunk conferring. 
Then, they said, Bennett walked across 
the street and “put something down” be- 
hind a telephone pole. A few minutes later 
Schrunk went over to the same pole and 
“picked up a package.” Still another wit- 
ness, who had been hanging around the 
club seeking a job as bartender that 
night, said that what Schrunk picked up 
was a Manila envelope. 

Top to Bottom. Pallid, tight-lipped 
Terry Schrunk, who was elected mayor of 
Portland in 1956 with the Teamsters’ help, 
came to the McClellan committee's hear- 
ing room filled with indignation. “I am 
stounded and amazed,” he cried, “that a 
committee of the U.S. Senate is being used, 
without any knowledge on the part of 
you gentlemen certainly, for political 
purposes.” 

But under sharp questioning, Schrunk 
wilted perceptibly. He flatly denied hav- 
ing taken bribes from Clifford Bennett. 
But he did admit that his deputies had 
raided the 8212 Club, seen liquor being 
illegally served after hours, spotted gam- 
bling equipment all over the place—and 
that he had gone away without taking 
further action. 

This week the McClellan committee 
planned to hear Jim Elkins’ tape record- 
ings and to take testimony from District 
Attorney William Langley and Teamsters’ 
Bosses Clyde Crosby and Frank Brewster. 
Sure to be questioned soon is Teamsters’ 
International President Dave Beck, who 
abruptly returned this week from Europe, 
after Labor Secretary James Mitchell had 
canceled Beck's nomination as U.S. dele- 
gate to an International Labor Organiza- 
tion meeting in West Germany. 

In its nationwide probe of labor racket- 
eering, the committee is scheduled to look 
into the situations in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and perhaps a dozen 
other cities. And if the carefully prepared 
Portland hearings are any standard, U.S. 
labor racketeering is in for a thorough, 
top-to-bottom airing. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





MIDDLE EAST 
Mother Goose & Propaganda 


In Mother Goose’s story of bringing 
home the bacon, the cat, as soon as it got 
its saucer of milk, began to kill the rat, 
which began to gnaw the rope, which 
began to hang the butcher, who began to 
kill the ox, which began to drink the 
water, which began to quench the fire, 
which began to burn the stick, which be- 
gan to beat the dog, which began to bite 
the little pig—which then in fright 


jumped over the stile so that the old 





off by the Egyptians, and with his usual 
care not to give or take offense, agreed 
that he should have made an appointment 
first. If, as Wheeler guesses, it takes him 
another three or four weeks to clear the 
Bonnet and the sunken frigate Abukir, the 
canal should be open for all ships by 
mid-April. 

At this step in the Mother Goose pro- 
gression, the bacon still seems a long way 
from home. To read the excitable pro- 
nouncements in the kept Cairo press, 
Egypt is unyielding about everything: 
gives the U.S. and U.N. no credit for get- 
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U.N. Troops ENTERING Gaza 


Security has become a question of conscience. 


woman brought it home from market that 
night after all. 

It was not possible to bring home the 
bacon in the Middle East last week, but 
when the Arab cat tasted the milk of 
Israeli withdrawal, the process at least 
got started. The Syrians let the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. start repairing the pipeline 
pumping stations which Syrian soldiers 
blew up during the Suez-Sinai invasion 
last November. In ten days, by laying 
temporary pipes around the blasted sta- 
tions, the oil company plans to begin 
pumping oil at 44% capacity—enough to 
replace nearly all of the crude oil that 
Western Europe has had to buy from the 
U.S. since the Suez landings. 

Waved Off. The Egyptians stopped 
dragging their feet on Suez Canal clear- 
ance long enough to say that they had 
found no explosives in the sunken tug 
Edgar Bonnet—presumably enabling 71- 
year-old Lieut. General Raymond A. 
Wheeler, chief of the U.N. salvage force, to 
get on at last with clearing the canal’s 
last big obstructions. Engineer Wheeler 
himself, in a black Homburg, tried to ap- 
proach the tug by boat but was waved 
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ting Israeli troops out of Egypt (some- 
thing the Egyptians could not do for 
themselves), and renews its intransigent 
attitude about Israeli rights in Gaza, the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and the Suez Canal. The 
optimistic drew comfort from the fact 
that Nasser himself had not yet said all 
these things, and might not be so un- 
reasonable as his noisy propagandists. 

This week, at the close of a hectic four- 
month U.N. session, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold prepared to fly to 
Cairo to open the next round with the 
Egyptian dictator. In an interview with an 
Indian reporter, Nasser confirmed Egypt's 
veto of an interim proposal put forward 
through the U.N. last month by the U.S., 
Britain, France and Norway. By this plan, 
50% of canal tolls would be paid to 
Egypt, the rest to some such neutral agen- 
cy as the World Bank, to be held in 
escrow for repaying the original owners of 
the confiscated canal company. Instead, 
said Nasser, if users pay all tolls to Egypt, 
the canal “will run smoothly and without 
difficulty from our side’—and he might 
even be willing to let English and French 
ships through. 


Belligerent State. Egypt has not yet 
decided whether to allow Israeli ships to 
pass through the canal. In the past Egypt 
has barred Israeli ships from the canal— 
and from the Gulf of Aqaba—on grounds 
of Egypt's continued “state of belliger- 
ency” against Israel. Back in 1951 the 
U.N. Security Council ruled out this claim 
as incompatible with the 1949 Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice. 

Nasser last week promised a group of 
student visitors from Gaza “to win back 
all Palestine.” Diplomats in Cairo believe 
that Nasser may accept indefinite statipn- 
ing of U.N. Emergency Force troops to 
keep peace along the border, but will 
insist on control over Gaza and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Last week John Foster Dulles 
made plain that the U.S. will not be dis- 
posed to release the $50 million in blocked 
Egyptian funds so long as Nasser shows 
himself intractable. 

Nasser now wants the U.N. to do for 
him what he cannot do for himself: repel 
invaders, reopen the canal. But he has yet 
to indicate that he feels any obligation to 
the rest of the world. At the same time he 
complains that the U.S. is trying to isolate 
him. The isolation, which may increase, is 
his own doing. 


ISRAEL 
The Pullout 


There was anger in Israel as the Knes- 
set met to debate Premier David Ben- 
Gurion’s decision to pull his country’s 
troops out of Gaza and Egypt’s Gulf of 
Aqaba coast. But the barbed-wire barri- 
cades that police threw around the Par- 
liament building last week proved an 
unnecessary precaution. The 5,000 Jerusa- 
lemites who turned out for the right-wing 
opposition Herut Party’s mass-protest 
rally listened to speeches, shook their fists 
only when the newsreel cameras were on, 
them, and shuffled off home without more 
than a jeer or two at the cops. 

In the Knesset, unruffled by boos and 
yells of “Resign!”, Ben-Gurion was as 
frank as his opponents to acknowledge 
that he had won no ironclad guarantees: 
“I must state that there is no certainty 
and there is no clear and authoritative un- 
dertaking that Egyptians will not return 
or be restored to the Gaza Strip . . . As 
for the straits [of Tiran] there is no ex- 
press U.N. decision that the U.N. force 
must remain until a peace settlement 
and safeguard freepassage.” Nonetheless 
Ben-Gurion was ready to settle: “The 
problem of Israel’s security has become 
a question of conscience for very many 
states ... The President of the U.S. 
has assumed a moral responsibility toward 
Israel.” On the showdown no-confidence 
motion, the Prime Minister won a de- 
cisive 84-to-25 victory. 

The same day, Israeli tanks started 
rumbling north out of Gaza, while the 
first convoy of a 2,600-man, six-nation 
U.N. Emergency Force clattered in to 
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take over the strip “for the purpose of 
maintaining quiet during and after’ the 
Israeli withdrawal. At midnight Israel’s 
one-eyed Army Chief Moshe Dayan met 
Lieut. Colonel Carl Engholm, UNEF com- 
mander in Gaza, in the town square. 
“Everything is going well,” said Engholm. 
Less than 48 hours later, fast-moving 
General Dayan handed over the wrecked 
Egyptian gun positions overlooking the 
Gulf of Aqaba narrows, and Israel’s army 
was gone from Egypt after a 1 26-day stay. 

There were no inhabitants along the 
treeless gulf shore to cheer the Israeli 
pullout, but Gaza’s 300,000 Arabs (220,- 
ooo of them Palestinian refugees on U.N. 
relief) more than made up for it. In Rafah 
crowds danced all day, shouting “Good 
Hammarskjold, good Abdel Nasser.” After 
U.N. forces freed 120 political prison- 
ers from Gaza's jail, thousands of Arabs 
paraded carrying such slogans as: “Wel- 
come as guests but not rulers,” and “We 
do not accept any rule except Egypt’s.” 
But the UNEF’s taciturn commander, 
Canada’s Major General E.L.M. Burns, 
ordered his headquarters moved forward 
from Suez to Gaza and proclaimed: “Un- 
til further arrangements are made, the 
UNEF has assumed responsibility for civil 
affairs in the Gaza Strip.” 


FRANCE 
The Phony Thermometer 


The first few questions thrown at 
French Premier Guy Mollet as he de- 
scended from a plane at Orly Field last 
week were about his U.S. visit. Then 
French newsmen got down to what they 


regarded as more important: What would 


the Premier do about the bill in the Na- 
tional Assembly to raise the price of milk 
half a cent a quart? To an aide Mollet 
testily commented: “How can I return 
from high policy talks with Eisenhower 
and ask for a vote of confidence on 
milk?” 

There was only one characteristically 
French way to stave off such a humiliat- 
ing anticlimax: the Premier called in the 
leaders of the dairy bloc and promised an 
eventual rise in milk prices, if they would 
not demand one now. Mollet had special 
reason to worry about milk; it is one of 
the 213 items on France's official cost-of- 
living index. For weeks the index has hov- 
ered around 149. The day it hits 149.1, 
legal minimum wages all over France will 
jump 5%, triggering eventual pay in- 
creases for about twelve million French 
workers. 

Tennis Balls & Stewpots. In the past 
year France's high cost of living has gone 
up an estimated 8.5%. Every Frenchman 
feels the pinch of inflation, but the in- 
dex does not show it because of Finance 
Minister Paul Ramadier’s artful policy of 
“dipping the thermometer in cold water.” 
The index is based on the Paris price 
of 213 commodities which include tennis 
balls, long underwear and iron stewpots, 
but do not include gasoline or green vege- 
tables (up 339% in the past year). Seven- 
teen times in the past ten months, as 
the index trembled toward 149.1, white- 
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goateed Socialist Ramadier forced it down 
by devices ranging from a 20% slash 
in the Paris price of government-owned 
cooking gas to abolition of the tax which 
Parisians pay for street cleaning and trash 
collection. 

Successful as these manipulations were 
in stalling off the dreaded wage increase, 
they have cost the government an esti- 
mated $195 million a year, in increased 
subsidies and lost taxes, at a time when 
the goverpment needs every franc it can 
lay hands'on. In just over a year, exces- 
sive consumption of imported raw mate- 
rials—aggfavated by the post-Suez neces- 
sity of buying U.S. “dollar oil’—has cut 
French gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
from $1.7 billion to $934 million. Be- 
tween the Algerian war (daily cost: about 
$3,000,000) and increased old-age pen- 





Ramapier & MOLLET 
Hang the boss. 


sions, this year’s national budget shows 
a record $3.5 billion deficit. 

Half Frozen. The usual remedies for 
such difficulties are to cut expenditures or 
raise taxes. Instead the Socialist govern- 
ment has chosen an easy way to manage 
its debts. Two weeks ago, to help finance 
oil imports, a group of French banks ne- 
gotiated a $100 million loan from a U.S. 
syndicate headed by Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Last week Ramadier himself intro- 
duced a $285 million government bond 
issue on terms so generous that it will cost 
the government $20 million a year in 
interest and bonuses, and investors lucky 
enough to hold the first bonds retired 
stand to earn a fat 15% on their money. 

Understandably irritated by a policy 
which freezes wages but not prices, French 
workers have launched an ominous se- 
ries of strikes, in one of which some of 
the Finance Minister's own employees 
marched down the rue de Rivoli chanting 
“Hang Ramadier.” Inexorably, the day 
is approaching when, if they want to 
keep their patient healthy and happy, 
Drs. Mollet and Ramadier will have to 
do more than ease his distress with a 
phony thermometer. 








ASIA 
Where the Money Goes 


“In less than three years,” said 
John Foster Dulles, before flying off last 
week to a gathering of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization in Canberra, 
“SEATO has become firmly established 
and has made a positive contribution to 
peace and stability.” His words were a 
little optimistic for an organization whose 
initials may sound like NATO, but un- 
like NATO is only a paper pact without 
an armed force of its own. More impres- 
sive than Dulles’ words is the fact of his 
strenuous trip, meant to show that despite 
all of the demands of Europe and the 
Middle East, Asian defense rates high in 
the U.S. estimation. Just how high can 
be measured better in figures than in 
words: Asia has now become far and 
away the principal field for U.S. overseas 
aid. Evidence of the dramatic big shift 
in U.S. spending: 

@ Last year Asia got 70% of all U.S. 
economic and technical aid. Since 1953, 
Western Europe’s share of U.S. economic 
and technical aid has dropped from 66% 
to 8%. 

@ In fiscal 1957 economic aid to Asia 
rose from $960 million to $1.14 billion, 
and total economic and military aid from 
$1.5 billion to well over $2 billion. In the 
same budget, only Greece and Turkey 
among European NATO powers got any 
economic aid. 

@ The young three-year-old republic of 
South Viet Nam received more U.S, aid 
in 1956 ($197 million) than was spent 
by France, from U.S. funds, over two 
years, 1955 and 1956 ($126 million). 

@ Three countries—Korea, Formosa and 
South Viet Nam—got 789% of the $600 
million in economic and technical assist- 
ance made available to the Far East 
last year.* 

@ In the Asian area from Afghanistan to 
Burma, a territory that includes more 
than one-fourth of all the free world’s 
population, SEATO partner Pakistan got 
almost 60% ($108 million) of U.S. funds. 
India, whose population is almost five 
times as large as Pakistan’s, got a U.S. 
allocation of $60 million in 1956. One 
reason for the disparity: neutralist India 
chooses not to qualify for U.S. military 
and defense support programs. 

The big shift from Europe to Asia in 
recent years is not so much a change of 
affections as it is a recognition of 1) how 
well Western Europe has recovered, and 
2) how much the area of imminent danger 
of Communist penetration shifted to Asia, 
after the Communists completed their 
conquest of China in 1949. 

Like anyone lavishing money around, 
and often incurring more ill will among 
those he disappoints than friendship 
among those he favors, Uncle Sam finds 
it hard to get across the notion that aid 
programs are not certificates of sympathy 


* Most favored nations in U.S, aid during the 
period 1948-56, based on U.S. aid per capita: 
Israel $131, Greece $108, Austria $104, The 
Netherlands $100, United Kingdom $74, France 
$72, Norway $70, Formosa $65, 
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and merit but barometers of danger, need 
and opportunity. Cold-war spending is a 
jumble of crash programs, hard bargain- 
ing and erratic generosity. The circum- 
stances which determine who among 
friends and neutrals gets the most money, 
however, are not all of U.S. making. 
Sometimes the degree of a country’s ex- 
posure to military and political intrusion 
by the Communists is not matched by its 
ability to absorb dollars wisely, or its 
leaders’ alertness to, or willingness to 
confront, this peril. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Empire of Sand 


Nations which get their independence 
by exercising a boundless nationalism of- 
ten appear incapable of keeping their 
nationalism within boundaries. A case in 
point: the inchoate Republic of Indonesia, 
which cannot govern itself but claims half 
of New Guinea. Another: Egypt, which 
had hardly said goodbye to the British 
before it was reaching out for the Sudan. 
But these claims hardly match those of 
the new Sherifian Empire of Morocco, 
which until a year ago was a part-French, 
part-Spanish protectorate. Fanatical Mo- 
roccan nationalists have staked out a 
claim to a slice of northwest Africa rough- 
ly equal in area to Western Europe. Last 
week they were fighting for it. 

Moroccan nationalists base their claim 
on the fact that goo years ago the famed 
Almoravide Dynasty, from which they 
reckon descent, ruled all of northwest 
Africa from the Strait of Gibraltar (its 
Moorish legions settled in Seville) to dark 
Senegal and the swamps of the Niger. The 
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new kingdom of Morocco occupies about 
a fifth of this old Almoravide empire. 
The remainder of the area is divided be- 
tween Spain’s Rio de Oro, a corner of Al- 
geria, the huge French West African prov- 
ince of Mauritania, and a chunk of the 
French Sudan reaching a few hundred 
miles north of legendary Timbuktu. Ex- 
cept for the coastal strip it is sun-scorched 
desert, rich in minerals, which the French, 
since they finally subdued the tribes in 
1934, have mapped but have hardly 
tapped. 

Civilized Sahara. The nomads of these 
countries have one chief thing in common 
with the modern Moroccans: the Moslem 
religion. It is being used to arouse the 
Moroccan people to a sense of the im- 
perial grandeur awaiting them outside 
their back door. Stumping Morocco, Si 
Allal el Fassi, rabble-rousing leader of 
the national Istiqlal Party, cries: “Our 
culture is the culture of the Sahara. Our 
civilization is the civilization of the Sa- 
hara. Our religion is the religion of the 
Sahara.” Then, to excited thousands, he 
delivers his message: ‘The battle for the 
Sahara has begun. We must win it. I pro- 
claim that we will be traitors if we lose 
one single grain of Sahara sand.” 

E! Fassi’s battle for the Sahara sand is 
a picayune affair so far. Commandos of 
his liberation army, no longer needed to 
fight the French in Morocco, have been 
trucked down through the Rio de Oro 
and loosed in vast, sparsely settled Mauri- 
tania. Joined by turbaned camel riders 
who dearly love to fight, Moroccan irreg- 
ulars have launched attacks on isolated 
French outposts, killed half a dozen 
French soldiers and burned a few French 
armored cars. North of Fort Trinquet last 
month there was a more serious clash in 
which, according to Moroccan reports, the 
French lost 22 men. Nevertheless, said 
huge, tanned Lieut. General René Cogny, 
French commander in Morocco, just back 
from the region last week: “I am not 
worried about the military problem. But 
what is serious is the political side of 
the story.” 

New Leader. The political story is 
that as members of the French Union, 
the interested tribesmen and traders of 
Mauritania elect one representative to 
the French National Assembly in Paris. 
Ten years ago Mauritania sent to Paris, 
on the Socialist ticket, an olive-skinned, 
white-haired Moslem politician named 
Horma Ould Babana. In last year’s gen- 
eral election Ould Babana lost his seat to 
a hated rival, whose election he tried to 
invalidate. Failing to secure a patronage 
job as district tax collector in France, 
he became violently anti-French and 
joined the “Cairo” movement. Recently 
Ould Babana turned up posing as the Emir 
des Croyants (leader of the believers), 
with a Senegalese secretary called Prince 
Sese Zacharias, and leading the Greater 
Moroccan movement of Mauritania. 

What worries the French, more than 
the troubles in Mauritania, is the new 
outburst of expansive nationalism in Mo- 
rocco. To get their iron and copper out 
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EL Fass1 
On the road to Timbuktu. 


of Mauritania and western Algeria, they 
would like to go through Morocco, and 
to do that they need good relations with 
the kingdom they recently freed. Fort- 
night ago the Moroccan government of- 
ficially asked France to negotiate on the 
future of the Saharan frontier. Last week 
Si Allal el Fassi brought out the first 
edition of a 16-page weekly propaganda 
sheet, called The Moroccan Sahara, dedi- 
cated to freeing “our Sahara.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Don't Get Rattled" 


Since the convulsions of the Suez crisis 
and Sir Anthony Eden’s resignation as 
Prime Minister, all Britain has been eying 
“the little general election” in nine con- 
stituencies. Though these by-elections 
cannot shake the government’s substantial 
majority (about 60) in the House of 
Commons, they are a good index of the 
Tory government's popularity. 

The first three seats contested, Labor 
won. Last week the Conservative Party 
won two, but with pluralities gravely re- 
duced. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
felt obliged to call a private meeting of 
the Conservative backbenchers. Said he: 
“Don’t get rattled. The government is not 
going to be stampeded into a general 
election.” 

In Bristol West, normally one of the 
Tory Party’s ten top redoubts, the win- 
ning Tory candidate got 8,000 fewer vot- 
ers than his predecessor. In Warwick and 
Leamington, the fox-hunting constituency 
recently vacated by Sir Anthony Eden 
after 33 years, Tory managers anticipated 
that their candidate, lacking Eden’s magic 
name, would win by only 6,000 votes. In- 
stead he scraped through by a mere 2,157. 

Labor poured everything it had into 
Warwick and Leamington. Its managers 
and organizers criticized Suez, played up 
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the threat of unemployment and the ris- 
ing cost of living. Not only were there a 
large number of Tory abstentions on elec- 
tion day, but Labor’s own vote was up 
a fantastic 12%. “Resign!” cried Labor 
M.P. Barbara Castle, and other Laborites 
took up the cry. But Harold Macmillan 
has no intention of resigning. 

Despite Macmillan’s calm, there is 
much unease among the more than 100 
Tory M.P.s who hold their constituencies 
by pluralities of 3,000 or less. It is stand- 
ard Tory talk that it is necessary to be 
courageously unpopular now, that within 
a year the benefits of the government’s 
tightening economic policy will be more 
apparent and people will have forgotten 
Suez and gas rationing. Against the prob- 
ability that his new administration does 
not now have a majority in Britain, Mac- 
millan answers confidently: “This govern- 
ment will run its full term [1960], and 
the problems of today will bear little rela- 
tion to the issues of the next election.” 


GHANA 
Birthday of a Nation 


For months an army of architects and 
planners had been busy hiding the squalor 
of the teeming (pop. 200,000) British 
Gold Coast city of Accra behind a glitter- 
ing facade of chrome-plated supermoder- 
nity. In the last-minute bustle, newly im- 
ported foreign taxicabs tangled endlessly 
with native “mammy wagons” crammed 
with the smiling denizens of the back 
country come to town to see the show. 
Everybody stared proudly at the vistas of 
the future on every side:a new pagodalike 
Statehouse, an ornate new bank building, 
a government-run, air-conditioned hotel, 
and a great new department store, where 
African ladies with babies slung on their 
backs rode gleaming Escalators with pro- 
prietary aplomb. 

In the middle of it all, charging about 
in his official Rolls-Royce to supervise 
every detail of the arrangements, was the 
tireless, 47-year-old, U.S.-educated (Penn- 
sylvania’s Lincoln University) Akan 
tribesman who was responsible for it all. 
Last week, as the church bells of Accra 
tolled midnight on the sixth day of March, 
the moment for which Dr. Kwame Nkru- 
mah and his people had long waited at 
last arrived: on the flagpole atop the 
Parliament building of Accra, the Union 
Jack of Great Britain came fluttering 
down, and the red, yellow and green na- 
tional flag of the new nation of Ghana was 
raised in its place. 

“At long last,”’ shouted Kwame Nkru- 
mah to a crowd of 50,000 rapt Africans, 
“the battle has ended. Ghana, our beloved 
country, is free forever. Let us pause for 
one minute and give thanks to Almighty 
God.” For 60 seconds the crowd stayed 
silent. Then a mighty roar shook the air: 
“Ghana is free!”* 


* Hard put to find a suitably African name for 
their new nation, the Ghanaians picked that of 
a black empire which flourished during the Mid- 
dle Ages in the neighborhood of Timbuktu on 
the grounds that some of their ancestors prob- 
ably came from there. 
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Warmth & Hoopla. Next morning, be- 
fore a packed audience of visiting dignitar- 
ies,* Ghana became a new and independ- 
ent state (pop. 4,600,000) within the 
Commonwealth. Representing Queen Eliz- 
abeth and clad in a white chiffon gown 
topped by a dazzling tiara, Elizabeth’s 
aunt, the Duchess of Kent, read the mnon- 
arch’s speech: “My government in the 
United Kingdom have ceased from today 
to have any authority in Ghana.” “We 
part from the former imperial power,” 
answered the equally dignified Kwame 
Nkrumah, first Prime Minister of Ghana, 
“with warmest feelings of friendship and 
good will.” 

That the transfer of power should be 
so warm and friendly was due in large 
part to the tact and imagination of the 
Gold Coast’s governor for the past nine 
years, Charles Arden-Clarke, who boldly 
released Nkrumah from jail when Nkru- 
mah’s party won the Gold Coast’s first 


traditional sprinkling of gin on the ground 
to ward off evil spirits. 

And to top it all, there was a gala in- 
dependence ball in the marbled hall of the 
new Statehouse, where the Negro Prime 
Minister of Ghana, after assiduous prac- 
tice beforehand, held the aunt of the 
Queen of England in his arms and danced 
a brief but sprightly pas de deux to the 
tune of Gotta Be This or That. 


INDIA 


Low Levels 

Marching into New Delhi's presidential 
mansion last week to present his creden- 
tials as the new U.S. Ambassador to India, 
scholarly-looking Ellsworth Bunker was 
momentarily jolted by a loud, off-key 
blast from a brace of turbaned trumpeters. 
Next morning when he opened his paper 
the ambassador was greeted with yet 
another sour note: a slashing attack on the 
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Ducuess, COLONIAL Governor & Prime MINISTER IN ACCRA 
"At long last, the battle has ended." 


general election. The governor met Nkru- 
mah, trusted him; in a year Nkrumah was 
Prime Minister. In time Nkrumah’s own 
suspicion and hostility disappeared. 

This or That. After last week's official 
solemnities were over, Ghana and its 
guests let themselves go in a week of 
frolic. A bop concert by New Orleans 
Jazzman Wilbur de Paris vied with a 
Christian thanksgiving service in Accra 
stadium and a resplendent durbar in hon- 
or of the duchess. There were parades and 
reviews and garden parties and banquets, 
a fly-past of R.A.F. jet bombers and a 


%* Ranging from U.S. Vice President Nixon 
(see Nationat Arratrs) and Britain’s Lord 
Privy Seal R. A. (“Rab”) Butler to Red China’s 
Marshal Nien Yung-cheng. Among especially 
invited U.S. Negroes: Dr, Ralph Bunche, Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell Jr., the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, and Mrs, Louis (‘Satchmo’) Armstrong. 


U.S. and Britain by India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru. 

Electioneering in the industrial city of 
Kanpur, Nehru explained the British and 
American U.N. vote to condemn India’s 
seizure of Kashmir (Time, Feb. 4) as sim- 
ply a reward to Pakistan for its member- 
ship in SEATO and the Baghdad Pact. 
The intent, said Nehru, was “to make In- 
dia change her independent policy.” Then, 
amidst wild cheers, he cried defiantly; “In- 
dia will not change her stand on Kashmir 
one iota under any threat.” 

As evidence of the lengths to which In- 
dia is prepared to go to keep Kashmir, 
Indian Puppet Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
med and his followers last week succeeded 
in winning a majority of seats in the 
Kashmir legislature three weeks before a 
single vote could be cast. (The new legis- 
lators, explained the pro-Indian state elec- 
tion committee, had either been unop- 
posed or opposed only by citizens whose 
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nomination papers unfortunately proved 
invalid.) 

The anti-Western mood that Nehru was 
whipping up in India last week had all but 
undone any good that came out of the 
Eisenhower-Nehru meeting. British High 
Commissioner Malcolm MacDonald re- 
ported to London that Britain’s standing 
in India is at a dangerously “low level.” 
In fact, not all Indians apparently recog- 
nize at what point they are to check their 
criticism of Britain and the U.S. The 
Economic Review, official organ of Neh- 
ru’s Congress Party, published two inflam- 
matory editorials. The first suggested that 
the foreign policy of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration reflects the prevalence of ju- 
venile delinquency in the U.S. The second, 
dealing with Queen Elizabeth's recent tour 
of Portugal, commented: “Elizabeth II is 
sorry that the world is not able to ap- 
preciate the hanging by the neck of Greek 
patriots in Cyprus or the butcheries of the 
Portuguese in Goa. We regret the low 
level of intelligence.” 

In the U.S. the Economic Review's re- 
marks whitened not one hair. But in Brit- 
ain, which still resents the fact that Nehrd 
raised more outcry over Suez than over 
Hungary, remarks about the Queen simply 
will not do. NEHRU INSULT TO QUEEN, 
headlined the London Daily Mail. Hastily, 
Nehru condemned the article as “wholly 
intemperate.” Said he: “I am greatly dis- 
turbed that the Queen’s name should have 
been brought into this, and I should like 
to offer my apologies to her.” 


ITALY 
Turn to the Right 


Outside the Iron Curtain, Italy has 
more state-run businesses than any other 
European country. When Italy became a 
nation 96 years ago, her government in- 
herited a Genoese shipyard from the old 
kingdom of Sardinia, and that was the 
state’s start in business. Under 21 years 
of Fascism, the government got more and 
more deeply mixed up in the economy, 
and has never since got out of it. Today 
the government mines all of Italy’s coal 
and 80% of her iron ore; it produces more 
than three-quarters of the nation’s pig 
iron and half its steel, enjoys a monopoly 
or near monopoly of rail, sea and air 
transport, and competes with private in- 
dustry in the manufacture of scores of 
products ranging from chocolates to Alfa 
Romeo cars. 

Most of these diverse interests are 
managed for the government by enti, 
autonomous administrations which today 
number more than 1,000. (Exactly how 
many more nobody knows.) Perhaps 200 
of these corporations, e.g., the Imperial 
African Transport Society and the ente in 
charge of Albanian banks, have long since 
outlived their functions and represent a 
net loss to the Italian taxpayers. But even 
more of a menace to Italy’s economic 
health are such aggressive, purposeful enti 
as E.N.I., the burgeoning oil and gas cor- 
poration which, under the leadership of 
hard-driving Enrico Mattei (Tre, Nov. 
29, 1954), has waged a determined fight 
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to prevent private capital from sharing in 
Italy’s oil development. 

Quivering Left. Three months ago 
wispy, white-maned Premier Antonio Se- 
gni won parliamentary approval for his 
plan to put all state-owned corporations 
under a single “Ministry of State Hold- 
ings.” The right was worried: in the hands 
of a zealous left-winger, the new ministry 
could spearhead an all-out assault on Ital- 
ian free enterprise. 

Last week Italy’s free enterprisers 
abruptly stopped quivering. In a move 
that surprised friends and foes alike, Se- 
gni gave the new Cabinet post to brawny, 
brawling Giuseppe Togni, 53-year-old 


founder-president of CIDA, the Italian 





Italy's News 
Free ENTERPRISER TOGNI 
Please pass the state-owned chocolates. 


business executive union. A onetime mar- 
ble cutter who worked his way up to a 
top management job in Italy’s vast Mon- 
tecatini chemical company, Christian 
Democrat Togni is a vocal exponent of 
free enterprise. He is also one of Italy’s 
most unrestrained anti-Communists, two 
years ago set off the worst riot in Italian 
parliamentary history by bellowing at 
Communist deputies: “I would like to 
know how many ex-spies of the OVRA 
[Fascist secret police] there are in your 
ranks.” 

Profits & Losses. Togni’s appointment 
outraged the Italian left. Vice Premier 
Giuseppe Saragat was hard put to hold his 
Social Democrats in the government co- 
alition. (Their departure might have top- 
pled the Segni government, which won its 
last vote of confidence by a majority 
of three.) 

Togni could also expect to hear plenty 
of opposition from the enti themselves, 
and their entrenched hangers-on. “We ob- 
ject to the new minister,” said an E.N.I. 
spokesman flatly. Much as he might like 
to, Togni will probably be unable to turn 
the government’s profitable businesses 
over to private enterprise, and thus leave 


the government to run only those which 
need to exist but cannot be self-sustaining. 
What he does hope to do is to eliminate 
obsolete enti, organize the rest into one 
coherent and responsible whole. Even so 
modest an achievement would reverse a 
dangerous trend. 


POLAND 


Sectarians & Revisionists 

There is usually one Communist who 
knows the way the wind is blowing long 
before the official weather vanes swing 
into line. In stormy Poland he is a long- 
time Stalinist timeserver named Jerzy Pu- 
trament. When Wladyslaw Gomulka broke 
with Moscow last October, Comrade Pu- 
trament was so enthusiastic in Gomulka’s 
support that Pravda publicly rebuked him 
for saying that he preferred “imperialist 
Coca-Cola to the best home-distilled vod- 
ka.” Last month Weatherman Putrament 
held up a moist forefinger and got the feel 
of a new breeze blowing through Poland. 
The country, he said forthwith, was drift- 
ing away from Socialism into anarchy, 
thus creating the danger of “Hungarian 
tragedies.” He accused the young hot- 
heads in the vanguard of Gomulka’s na- 
tional movement of “cheerfully blowing 
up the very bases of our ideology.” 

Putrament’s forecast was hardly in print 
before the Politburo was directing all Pol- 
ish Communists to fight on two fronts: 
against “sectarians,” a discreet new name 
for the Stalinists, and against “revision- 
ists,” the derogatory new name for the 
liberal hopefuls. By last week it was be- 
coming clearer that the brunt of the at- 
tack is being borne by the revisionists. 

Follow or Fight. The first revisionists 
to go were the young newspaper editors 
who had dared to criticize the Soviet 
Union. Scolding the editor of Trybuna 
Ludu, the main party newspaper, for ex- 
pressing “adventurous private opinions,” 
Gomulka sent him off to a minor party 
job in the provinces, took the resigna- 
tions of eight staff members, and ap- 
pointed as new editor a party hack who 
had run the newspaper during the years 
Gomulka was in jail. A magazine was con- 
fiscated, and its editor fired, when it re- 
printed an angry article on Stalinism 
by French ex-Fellow Traveler Jean-Paul 
Sartre. An iron censorship was imposed on 
the bright reformist weeklies. Said one ex- 
editor: “I cannot follow Gomulka on this. 
But I cannot fight him, either.” 

Revisionists were unwilling to fight Go- 
mulka because most of them sensed that 
he was acting to impose needed discipline 
on his confused party. Many young men 
had carried on as if Poland were about to 
become a bourgeois democracy forthwith, 
when it was obvious that the Russians 
were still watching and calculating every 
move in Poland. But there were deeper 
murmurs of discontent when Gomulka be- 
gan replacing revisionists with sectarians 
in his government. 

In the crucial hours of the October re- 
volt, Warsaw Committee First Secretary 
Stefan Staszewski backed Gomulka to the 
hilt, mobilized thousands of Warsaw stu- 
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car with ordinary-type-tread tires 
skidded past the stop sign, but our 
new Twin-Grip tread design stopped 
the other car 24% quicker. 


We had two cars approach this wet 
intersection at 40 mph and slam on 
their brakes at the same time. The 
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Super-Cushio 


Goodyear—pioneer of the all-nylon 
cord tire, creator of the exclusive 3-T 
Nylon process—now brings you 
amazingly strong and full count 3-T 
Nylon Custom Super-Cushion tires 
at sensationally new low prices. 


RIVERS who want the most in 

tire safety and performance can 
now buy a Goodyear 3-T Nylon Cord 
tire for only pennies more than they’d 
pay for a tire with ordinary cord. 

In probably the toughest testing 
a tire ever got, this Goodyear tire 
never had a cord broken! 

That’s because Goodyear’s. ex- 
clusive 3-T Nylon Cord is triple- 
tempered in a patented process in- 
volving precisely controlled Tension, 
Temperature and Time . . . for maxi- 
mum strength and resiliency. 


And now, you can buy the exclu- 
sive 3-T’ Nylon Cord tire at the 
lowest price ever! 

What’s more, with Goodyear, you 
get the greatest guarantee in the 
business—no time limit, no mileage 
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brilliant paces for the very first time. And, finally, 
there is his deep pleasure in realizing that he has 
made one of motordom’s soundest investments. And, 
of course, all of these sentiments will be all the more 
pronounced for the motorist who makes the move to 
Cadillac in 1957. Why not visit your dealer for a 
preview journey and see for yourself? You’re welcome 
to try the view from the driver’s seat at any time. 
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dents and workers into a scratch militia 
to fight the Russians if necessary. A fort- 
night ago Staszewski was replaced by a 
party functionary. Into top ministerial 
jobs went two other onetime Stalinists 
who had opposed Gomulka’s early pro- 
gram. But the appointment which caused 
most suspicion was that of blond, poker- 
faced Zenon Nowak. 

Party Conscience. Nowak was a mem- 
ber of the hated Bierut Politburo during 
the years Gomulka was under arrest. a 
sponsor of schemes to prevent Gomulka’s 
return to power after the Poznan riots, a 
champion of the policy of encouraging 
anti-Semitism in order to divert the anger 
of the masses from the Stalinist party 
leaders. Nowak’s name had been stricken 
from the list of candidates for the new 
Parliament. 

Nevertheless, Wladyslaw Gomulka per- 
sonally rammed Nowak through as one of 
his three Deputy Prime Ministers. De- 
fending his candidate against stormy 
attacks by other Cabinet members, Go- 
mulka lashed out at the revisionists, 
insisted that Nowak’s appointment was 
necessary to keep party unity. 

The return of the vanquished sectarians 
increased a malaise among the party hope- 
fuls who had been so enthusiastic four 
months ago. In an atmosphere of sus- 
pense and suspicion, they and the world 
would be watching eagle-eyed in coming 
months for those subtle changes which 
mean so much in Communist Party pol- 
itics, and are sometimes signaled by puta- 
tive Putraments. 


IRELAND 


Dev's Return 

By the smoky orange light of flaming 
tar barrels, voters in County Clare sang 
and danced at the crossroads one night 
last week. They were celebrating the re- 
turn to power, in Ireland's first general 
elections since 1954. of their own 74- 
year-old Eamon de Valera, whose Fianna 
Fail (Men of Destiny) Party scored a 
clear-cut victory by taking 78 of the Irish 
Dail’s 147 seats. 

The venerable Dev is half-blind and 
not the man he used to be, but he is still 
Ireland's best-known politician. He was a 
world figure when Dwight Eisenhower 
was an unknown Army major, served as 
president of the League of Nations when 
Richard Nixon was an undergraduate at 
Whittier College. Dev, who has been 
Prime Minister of his fledgling republic 
for a total of 19 years, is the only surviv- 
mg commandant of the legendary Easter 
Rebellion of 1916. In those feverish days 
he was saved from execution only by Brit- 
ish fears of U.S. reaction (Dev was born 
in New York). 

It was symptomatic of Ireland’s pres- 
ent difficulties that last week's elections 
were almost without issue. De Valera 
campaigned almost exclusively on the 
grounds that the coalition government of 
John A. Costello was too weak to govern 
effectively. The real question seemed to 
be whether any government can cure Ire- 
land’s ills. 
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EAMON DE VALERA 


A familiar face for formidable problems. 


Ireland’s living standard has never been 
high; its young, overprotected industries 
do not begin to supply its needs for man- 
ufactured goods. During the past two 
years the country has been struggling 
with an increasingly serious balance-of- 
payments crisis. John Costello met this 
courageously by slashing imports drasti- 
cally, but meantime unemployment rose to 
90,000 (out of a population of 3,000,000), 
and construction slumped. And every year 
some 30,000 to 40,000 Irish of working 
age are emigrating, mostly to Britain, 
where the average wage is 50% higher 
than in Ireland. 

Both Costello and De Valera are too 
good patriots to make a campaign issue 
of the flaming question of partition. em- 
phasized in recent months by a sharp in- 
crease in border raids by the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army. Though campaign 
speeches by all contestants dutifully in- 
cluded at least one soaring reference to 
the injustice of dividing Northern and 


‘Southern Ireland, both the speakers and 


their listeners knew that none of the old 
men who lead Irish politics today, nor 
even men much younger than they, were 
likely to live to see partition’s end. The 
Sinn Fein (We Ourselves) Party, the po- 
litical front for the I.R.A., won only four 
seats. When De Valera heard that the 
Sinn Fein members would as usual refuse 
to take their seats, he said simply: “These 
men are living in the past. . .” 


INDONESIA 
The Threat of Civil War 


To President Sukarno’s white-pillared 
presidential palace at Djakarta, Java came 
report after report of revolt and separa- 
tist movements, from the northern tip of 
Sumatra on the Indian Ocean to Borneo, 
the Celebes and Amboina, some 3,000 
miles away in the Banda Sea. There was a 
new outbreak in South Sumatra. It is 





largely the reputation of Sukarno that 
holds the sprawling Republic of Indone- 
sia together, but what threatened to sever 
it last week was a recent decision by 
Sukarno himself: to include Indonesia’s 
Communists in his government. 
Ironically enough, it was the Commu- 
nists themselves who seemed about to de- 
stroy any chance they may have had for 
inclusion in the government. All week long 
Red agitprop specialists spattered Djakar- 
ta’s buildings with red-paint slogans sup- 
porting Sukarno’s proposal. Across the 
city’s swill-strewn byways and broad 
palm-lined boulevards diligent Communist 
cadres hung hortatory banners. The Red 
campaign was the most impressive show 
of organized political strength Indonesians 
had seen in years, and to many Indonesian 
politicians it was also the most frightening. 
Crying Halt. First to cry halt was 
respected, soft-voiced Mohammed Hatta, 
himself a Sumatran, who resigned as Vice 


President in December largely because 
of his chief's overt flirtation with the 
Communists. 


Djakarta’s press, disliking Sukarno’s 
plan but hesitant to criticize him, kept 
silent until Hatta spoke out against Su- 
karno’s proposal to set up a “guided 
democracy” with all parties represented. 
“Oil and water,” Hatta snapped, “don't 
mix.” Hatta had a sane and solid answer 
to Sukarno’s oft-repeated plea that “we 
cannot ignore the 6,000,000 people who 
voted for the Communist Party.” Said 
Hatta: “Leave them in the opposition.” 
Encouraged by Hatta’s stand, Djakarta 
newspapers took up the cry. 

There was a further shock in store for 
Sukarno, who hitherto has enjoyed almost 
complete freedom from criticism. Though 
many army officers have participated in 
separatist revolts in East Indonesia and 
Sumatra (Troe. Dec. 31), Army Chief 
of Staff General Abdul Haris Nasution has 
been unswervingly loyal to Sukarno. Last 
week, in a blunt, private session with the 
President. Good Soldier Nasution told Su- 
karno flatly that taking Communists into 
the government could well lead to all-out 
civil war. A high-ranking Moslem politi- 
cian was still more forthright. “If the 
Communists come in,” he said, “we will 
take to the hills.” 

Promising Retreat. Sukarno finally 
backed down. He still insisted on includ- 
ing the Communists in a National Council 
which, as originally proposed, would have 
had veto powers over Cabinet decisions 
as well as acts of the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment. But now. he said, the council’s role 
would be advisory only. 

Later, in a talk with a Western visitor, 
Sukarno revealed the naiveté that from 
the beginning has marked his dealings 
with the Communists. “You talk of want- 
ing independence from foreign interven- 
tion,” said the visitor, “but the Commu- 
nist Party is not a national Indonesian 
party—it represents a foreign power.” 
The President flushed in anger, clenched 
his fist and replied: “If I learn and can 
prove that Indonesia’s Communists are 
being actively supported from outside this 
country, I will crush them.” 
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CUBA 
Castro Convertibles 


Lawyer Fidel Castro's revolt against 
the regime of President Fulgencio Batista 
is the sort of affair that appeals more 
to young zealots than to common sense. 
Holed up in eastern Cuba's rugged Sierra 
Maestra range, Castro has sniped away 
for three months at overwhelming army 
forces, and has gradually bolstered his 
little band of men with young revolution- 
aries who slipped through the army cor- 
don to join up. Last week the identity of 
three recent Castro recruits came to light, 
to pose a touchy problem for the U.S. 
State Department. They were Americans, 








CANADA 


Cash for Everyone 

Canada’s funny-money Social Credit 
Party. which was elected in the province 
of Alberta in the hungry “30s on a promise 
to pay “dividends” to all citizens, got 
ready at last to hand out the cash. Pre- 
mier Ernest Manning’s government last 
week set aside $11 million, about one- 
third of the revenue it will receive this 
year from the province's oil and gas boom, 
for direct distribution to the people of 
Alberta. Shares this year will amount to 
about $22 for every adult Canadian citizen 
with five years’ continuous residence in 
the province. With oil and gas revenues 


United Press 


VOLUNTEERS BUEHLMAN, Ryan & GARVEY 
A call to arms from up in the hills. 


teen-age sons of U.S. Navymen stationed 
at the Navy’s Guantanamo Bay base near 
Cuba’s eastern tip. 

The boys—Victor Buehlman, 17, son of 
a commander, Charles Ryan, 17, and Mi- 
chael Garvey, 15, both sons of petty offi- 
cers—had been spending one day a week 
at a Cuban school, which is presumably 
where they picked up their sympathy 
for Castro. About three weeks ago they 
slipped away from home, eluded Cuban 
army patrols and reached the mountain 
stronghold, 125 miles from Guantanamo. 
There, according to rebel reports, they are 
now uniformed, submachine gun-carrying 
members of the Castro band, anxious for 
a crack at the Batista forces and worried 
only that they might lose U.S. citizenship 
for taking up foreign arms. 

For the rebels it was good propagan- 
da, and the Castro underground quickly 
smuggled out photographs of the boys in 
their battle dress. But for the Cuban gov- 
ernment and for the U.S., which is official- 
ly friendly to Batista, it was an embarrass- 
ing affair. U.S. officials, with full coopera- 
tion from the Cuban army and police, 
planned to try to send an appeal from the 
boys’ parents into the rebel camp. If that 
fails, U.S. emissaries may go in under a 
truce flag and try to talk the young volun- 
teers into coming out. 
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growing steadily, they should be even 
larger in years to come. 

Social Crediters freely admitted that 
the oil bonus is not the citizens’ “divi- 
dend” promised when their party came to 
power 22 years ago. That scheme was to 
be part of a major overhaul of federal 
monetary policies, and is beyond the 
power of a provincial government. The 
payments now planned will help to drairi 
off cash from an oil-enriched treasury that 
has already cut the province's debt to Soo 
million, financed large-scale grants to local 
schools and municipalities, and has built 
up a $347 million surplus. Some of the 
bonus money will also go to enrich the 
federal government, since tax authorities 
in Ottawa were prompt to rule that Al- 
berta citizens will have to declare and 
pay federal income taxes on the money 
from Edmonton. 

The bonus scheme brought a protest 
from some of the people eligible to collect 
it. The Senior Citizens’ Club of Medicine 
Hat adopted a resolution declaring that 
the money could better go to widows, the 
handicapped and pensioners. Art Smith, 
Conservative member of the provincial 
legislature, declared: “So long as the in- 
firm suffer financially, so long as there are 
over-burdened municipalities, so long as 
there is need for roads and education, there 





is no justification for the dividends.’’ The 
antiadministration Calgary Herald indig- 
nantly advised its readers to “treat the 
bonus with contempt,” and the Edmonton 
Journal denounced the plan as “a great 
hoax.’ Largely unheard from: the silent 
majority of ordinary citizens who will 
doubtless gratefully collect and happily 
spend the dividends. 

The Social Crediters were clearly aim- 
ing to extend the party’s power. In neigh- 
boring British Columbia, where Canada’s 
second Social Credit government was re- 
elected with a crashing majority last year. 
Premier William Bennett moved ahead 
with his own giveaway. With no flood of 
oil revenue to draw upon, he had to con- 
tent himself with a more modest scheme: 
rebating $28 of taxes to every homeowner 
in his province. Both British Columbia's 
Bennett and Alberta’s Manning, having 
built solid political bases at home, are now 
planning a drive to add to the 15 seats 
that Social Crediters occupy in the federal 
Parliament at Ottawa. With a national 
election probable for this spring or sum- 
mer, they will soon have a chance to test 
the appeal of giveaway government for 
the voters in other parts of Canada. 


MEXICO 
Guided Tour 


In garish Acapulco the lavishly jew- 
eled American widow and her elderly 
lawyer friend were steered everywhere by 
a handsome Mexican-American travel 
agent. Young Luis Fenton was a great 
find. His office was right in their hotel, 
Las Hamacas. Wealthy Mrs. Edith Hal- 
lock, 63, even wrote home admiringly 
about him to her sister in New York. 
With the help of Luis, 33, she and Joseph 
A. Michel, 70, saw everything—from the 
thrilling high dives of bronzed young 
natives off the towering sea cliffs to the 
intriguing low dives along the waterfront. 
Luis arranged a midnight yacht trip for 
the happy couple, even brought along the 
pretty hotel cashier to liven up the party. 
Wearing silly sailor hats, the laughing 
foursome cruised over to visit a nightclub 
on nearby La Roqueta Island. 

Next night Fenton arranged another 
boat trip to “a very unusual nightclub” 
that he was sure his friends would enjoy. 
This time he brought along Daniel Rios, 
a waiter at their hotel. On the way, as 
the old couple sat restfully in the stern of 
the boat, the waiter and the travel agent 
stepped back to chat. Just as the tourists 
looked up, they were attacked and beaten 
to death with a baseball bat and a length 
of chain. The guests were stripped of 
money and about $18,000 in jewels, their 
bodies wrapped in chains. Then the hosts 
dumped them overboard and sailed home. 

Under a Palm. Until messages for 
Attorney Michel went unanswered for 
several days, nobody at the hotel missed 
the tourists, but finally the police were 
called. Searching the rooms, the police 
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“There was 


“Tt was awful! Without warning that black 
tornado whipped out of the sky last April and 
lashed at our spanking new house. It tore 
against the walls, ripped out windows, twisted 
furniture and threw our clothes about. 


“When our shock passed, we could only look 
forward to months of rebuilding and the gloomy 
prospect of ironing out our insurance claims. 
That’s where we were wrong! 

“Within a few hours after the twister struck, 
Hardware Mutuals men were on the scene. 
Think of that! They came to us! We didn’t even 
have to pick up the phone to get our claim in 
the works. 

“We really welcomed the personal interest 
those men showed in our welfare. One of them 
gave us an immediate go-ahead on rebuilding. 
He even helped line up workmen for us. In 
short order, Hardware Mutuals had completely 
paid for our every insured loss.” 
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no warning! 


says Ray Van Tuinen 


The Policy Back of the Policy" 


Mr. Van Tuinen discovered that the best 
tornado-warning you can have is plenty 
of sound insurance protection—backed by 
a company that comes to you in time of 
need. Hardware Mutuals are justly proud 
of their reputation for seeking out policy- 
— rth 


holders in time of disaster 


Look 


Claim Paid to and need. It’s all part of 
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Mr. Ray Van Tuinen, President ‘ A Hardware 
Dy-Dee Wash Diaper Service their nationally known po/- ee 
Grand Rapids, Michigan , e = 
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Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME BUSINES # 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offic es Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Royalty of High Fidelity 


§ and Nd Fl 






Zenith Extended Range 
High Fidelity Instruments 
priced as low as $99.95* 


Mode! illustrated, $259.95* 


No one is fussier about tone than a musician. That's why artists, like June 
Christy and Nelson Riddle, take such pleasure in listening to Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. It brings you the original performance exactly as re- 
corded .. . all the delicate highs, the vibrant lows, and rich middle tones. 
And only Zenith gives you the Studio Sound Control Panel so you can adjust 
the tone to the make of your record and the acoustics of your room, 


Extra quality for finer performance 


e Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound Con ¢ 4 Speeds—including 1634 rpm talking 
trols —“'Presence” contro! (to project the book speed. Automatically plays intermix 
soloist out in front of the orchestra) of ten 10” or 12” records of same speed. 
loudness control, bass and treble controls * Automatic Shut Off—turns off when 
—for unprecedented mastery of tone last record finishes 

¢ 4 Zenith Quality Speakers: two 12 in SHOWN: the Sonata High Fidelity Record Player and AM 





“woofers” and two ex sensitive Zenith Radio. Blond, mahogany or cherry finishes. Typical of Zenith's 





developed “‘tweeters’’ cover the full craftsmanship and distinctive styling 
range of human hearing Backed by 38 years of leadership in radi 
¢ Record Compensator—adjusts so that onics exclusively, Also makers of fine 


present-cay LP records (whatever the Hearing Aids. 
yrand) play with highest fidelity 

e Zenith famous “ s without Blast” 
circuitry lets you enjoy even the very 
lowest tones at normal volume. 


ti a: 0 of Capitol Record’: 
The quality goes in betore the Zenith name goes on (LLL Peers ot Sed basset 
ZENITH RADIO CORP. + CHICAGO 39, ILL. and Riddle’s"“The Tender Touch." 


*Manutacturer's suggested retail price, slightly higher in the 
tar West and South. 





found all in perfect order: baggage seem- 
ingly untouched, an unfinished letter on 
Mrs. Hallock’s desk. In short order the 
case bounced onto front pages around the 
U.S. Alarmed at the potential damage to 
its booming tourism, Acapulco called in 
the Federal Security Police. As day after 
day passed with no word, Mrs. Hallock’s 
distraught sister, Mrs. Edith Hoffman, ar- 
rived from New York. She promptly re- 
vealed that the missing couple’s good 
friend in Acapulco had been Luis Fenton. 

Frightened by the uproar, Fenton had 
meanwhile buried the jewels beneath a 
palm tree on a lonely beach. Questioned, 
he claimed steadfastly that he had hardly 
known the vacationers, said that as far 
as he remembered Mrs. Hallock had never 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternationol 
TourIsts shen HEL & HALLock 
To the bottom of the sea. 


displayed any jewelry more flamboyant 
than a trivial topaz ring. As Mrs. Hoff- 
man tore Fenton’s story to shreds, police 
grilled Waiter Rios, whose share of the 
loot had been only $200 in cash. Rios 
admitted that Fenton had hired him to 
help rob the couple. On the 17th day 
Fenton lost his nerve; news had arrived 
that two bodies had been washed ashore 
roo miles north of Acapulco. 

A Glass of Tequila. Fenton announced 
that he had indeed planned to rob the 
Americans, but that the job had been 
carried out by two local tourist guides. 
Quickly arrested. they protested inno- 
cence. Then came word that the bodies 
on the beach were those of two uniden- 
tified auto-accident victims. In jail Fen- 
ton was interviewed by a U.S. newsman 
who gave him a glass of tequila to calm 
his nerves. Fenton broke the glass, slashed 
his wrists. Mercilessly, police grilled the 
remorseful travel agent far into the 
night—until at last he broke down, con- 
fessed in full. At week’s end, Luis Fen- 
ton’s trusting American friends were still 
missing, but divers hope to bring them 
home from his guided tour soon. 
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Masterpiece of Modern Travel to Europe 
Via S4$ Global Express ~ 


The picture in your mind’s eye of luxury 
travel becomes real life on SAS. Aboard 
a magnificent new DC-7C Global Ex- 
press it is only a handful of splendid 
hours to all the great cities of Europe. 
Airborne radar finds serene skies, Dis- 
tance fades as you relax in the splendor 
of SAS first class luxury. Dinner is a 
fine art of cuisine, champagne, liqueurs. 


Comfort-Line tourist seating, an SAS 
exclusive, ends shoulder-to-shoulder 
crowding. ; 

When you go to Europe, all these 
pleasures can be yours by the simple 
magic of asking your travel agent for 
SAS, either transatlantic from New York 
or transpolar from California, DC-7C 
Global Express speed now provides 


UNIVERSAL GENEVE = World famous watch timing every SAS: flight 


faster schedules to all Europe, to the 
Near East, Asia and Africa . . . and 
around the world via the newest SAS 
polar route between Japan and Europe. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SHSTEM 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 











= BIG M ANNOUNCEMENT NEWS > 


- eeertemeritintnee deanna 





1, EXCLUSIVE STYLING SHARED BY NO OTHER CAR Sleek, clean-cut, dynamically different. Here’s the most advanced car you can buy at any price. 


At the very top of Mercurys dream-car 
All the brilliant BIG M features 








2-4, NEW BREEZEWAY VENTILATION WITH ROOF-LEVEL AIR INTAKES, NEW intakes above the windshield and gently flows out through the power- 
SKYLIGHT DUAL-CURVE WINDSHIELD, NEW RETRACTABLE BACK WINDOW— operated back window. It’s the greatest improvement in car ventilation in 
No other car in America has all of these Turnpike Cruiser features. And automotive history. The new windshield wraps up as well as around each 
you get them at no extra cost. Air is drawn in through the supplementary _ side. You can see high traffic lights and mountain scenery without bending 














NEWEST, MOST DRAMATIC EXPRESSION OF MERCURYS DREAM-CAR DESIGN 


phy 


AA 
Wit 


Shown above, the Turnpike Cruiser 4-door. Also available in a 2-door model. A 290-hp Turnpike Cruiser V-8 engine is standard in both models. 


fleet __THE 'TURNPIKE CRUISER 


for 57 plus 7 found in no other car! 





5-7. NEW MONITOR CONTROL PANEL, TACHOMETER, AVERAGE SPEED COMPUTER — NEW QUADRI-BEAM HEADLAMPS— The outside lamps have both high 


The Monitor Panel is planned for easy use, and includes such advanced and low beams, The inside units have high beams only. Using all four 
instruments as a Tachometer to check engine rpms and a new Computer beams for highway driving produces a far better and brighter pattern of 
Clock to let you figure your average speed at any point in your trip. illumination. A foot switch turns off high beams, switches on low, 


Straight out of tomorrow ERCU RY for 57 


MERCURY DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





A look into 
your packaging future 


Robert Sidney Dickens, package designer, 
says: “With Olin Cellophane you can have your 
cake and eat it, too. You can have increased family 
brand identity for tie-in sales, plus stronger in- 
dividuality and visibility that heightens appetite 
appeal for each item. 

“Olin Cellophane offers the transparency that builds 
impulse sales because it displays the product appe- 
tizingly, while allowing labels to show. As a box 
overwrap, it adds attention-catching sparkle. 
Printed, its color brilliancy is outstanding. Such 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the Course of a Business 





versatility makes Olin Cellophane unexcelled as a 
packaging material to give products both individu- 
ality and strong family resemblance.” 

Robert Sidney Dickens illustrates the forward 
thinking of modern designers. Why not let an Olin 
Film packaging consultant help you or your de- 
signer give your brand image 
new sales impact? Film Divi- 
sion, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21,N.Y. 


op 
OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORP. 








FEOGRPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





During a routine day as U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Honduras, onetime Boston admi- 
ralty lawyer Whiting Willauer, 50, got a 
call for some strictly non-routine work. A 
twelve-year-old boy had drowned while 
swimming in a river pool near the capital 
city of Tegucigalpa, but the body could 
not be found. Would the Ambassador 
lend his skindiving equipment to help the 
search? “Whitey” Willauer gladly com- 
plied, but the borrowers did not under- 
stand how to use the equipment. The am- 
bassador forthwith donned his own oxy- 
gen mask and tank, dived into the 4o-ft. 
depths, found the boy’s body and brought 
it to the surface. Explained Willauer: 
“Nobody else could do it, so I did it.” 

From Manhattan’s studiously select 
swankery, the Stork Club, came notice 
that hefty (circa 260 Ibs.), raffish TV 
Comic Jackie Gleason had been tossed 
out on his leer, With him went his blonde 
companion of the evening. Complained 
the Stork’s Boss Sherman Billingsley: “He 
was drunk and rowdy, and the girl was 
even drunker. We don’t welcome that cal- 
iber of person as a patron.” Wailed Glea- 
son: “I thought it was a joke.” 

Dusting off his old five-star uniform, 
Fleet Admiral William F. (“Bull”) Hal- 
sey, 74, momentarily dropped his affairs 
in his Manhattan offices, hopped over to 
Bayonne, N.J. to have his picture taken 
with an old friend, the aircraft carrier 
Enterprise, thereby giving many a veteran 
a disconcerting sensation of being jerked 
15 years backward in time. The Navy 
has marked the Big E for the scrap heap, 
and Old Sailor Halsey, along with some 
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A memory of glory. 
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Hostess Mesta* & UNEXPECTED GUEST 


The moment of truth. 


1,400 former men of the Big E, was trying 
to raise $350,000 to buy the carrier and 
convert it into a national relic. 

. . . 

Dwight and Mamie Eisenhower, clean- 
ing up their social obligations for the 
season, played host at a reception for 
some 1,000 Government officials and Con- 
gressmen. Milling through the East Room 
and the State Dining Room, the guests 
munched cookies, sipped lemon-and-rasp- 
berry spikeless punch, took note of the 
resplendence of satin, lace and jewels, vis.: 
Ohio’s Mrs. Frank Lausche, in eggshell 
taffeta; Kentucky’s Mrs. Sherman Coo- 

er in black silk; Tennessee’s Mrs. 
stes Kefauver in two shades of green 
chiffon. Blazing the way toward a new 
style was Mrs. Randolph Burgess, wife 
of the Under Secretary of the Treasury: 
in place of a corsage, she sported a minia- 
ture display of the medals that she won as 
a WAC in World War II. House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who does not hold with 
such flossy doings, hovered so long behind 
the punch bowl that a fellow finally of- 
fered him a cupful. Scotch-Drinker Mr. 
Sam was incredulous: “Are you serious?” 
he asked. This was the last chance this 
year to invite Wisconsin’s Senator Joe 
McCarthy, and Ike pointedly passed it 
up. The only Congressman so neglected, 
Joe allowed that he didn’t want to go to 
that old party anyhow. 

Smiling her festivous best, Washing- 
ton’s party-giving Perle (“hostess with 
the mostes’”) Mesta took her place at 
the top of the reception line at the wing- 
ding opening of Philadelphia’s brand-new 
$15 million Sheraton Hotel. Suddenly 
Perle froze, hand outstretched. Facing her: 
Perle’s arch-rival in the hostessing game, 
elegantly gowned and bejeweled Gwen 


* With Major General Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle Jr. 


Cafritz. Perle wheeled, looked wildly 
around for an escape route just as an 
alert photographer recorded this historic 
moment of truth (see cut) for posterity. 
Gwen nervously shifted her white mink 
stole, swung her evening bag against an 
onlooker. The bag flew open and coins, 
handkerchief and vanity poured to the 
floor. “Isn't this what would happen when 
I come to a Perle Mesta party?” Gwen 
remarked, scooping up the debris. But 
then Perle, good sport that she is, turned 
back, shook hands with Gwen, who swept 
away to celebrate the short-lived truce 
on the dance floor. 
nae oo 

From Aeronautical Wizard Igor Sikor- 
sky came a wry glance into yesteryear 
and a full-faced peek into the future. Said 
he, at a Washington banquet: “The first 
instrument of transport was developed 
when man placed a load on his woman's 
back. Then came the pack mule. Now the 
day is at hand when a crane helicopter 
will be able to pick up a ready-made 
house, deliver it to its site while the own- 
ers are inside having dinner 2,000 ft. up.” 

From Playwright Tennessee Williams, 
chronicler of assorted tales of bottom- 
drawl Southern hot cats and baby dolls, 
came a candid, do-it-yourself interview, 
courtesy of NBC-TV’s Wide Wide World 
—with Williams answering his own tape- 
recorded questions. Excerpts: 0. Why has 
there been a disturbing note of harshness 
and coldness and violence and anger in 
your more recent works? A. I have fol- 
lowed the developing tension and anger 
and violence of the world and time that 
I live in. Q. Haven’t you ever known any 
nice people in your life? A. I’ve never 
met one I couldn’t love if I completely 
knew him and understood him. Concluded 
Williams: “Will you have a drink now?” 
A, Thank you, no. I never drink till after 
6. Q. A.m. or p.m.? 


4) 














MEDICINE 





Death of a Surgeon 


Evarts Ambrose Graham, a Chicago sur- 
geon’s son, fainted when at twelve he first 
saw his father operate. But he soon con- 
quered his queasiness, went through Chi- 
cago’s Rush Medical College (’07), be- 
came a World War I Army surgeon and 
made a distinguished record. Example: he 
discovered that faulty surgical technique 
in the Army was the main cause of death 
in thousands of cases of massive chest ab- 
scess following influenza. In some camps 
the death rate hit 98%; after Major Gra- 
ham’s findings, it fell to 4%. 

In 1919, at 36, he joined Washington 
University School of Medicine in St. 





returned, ready for the operation, and 
told Surgeon Graham that while in Pitts- 
burgh he had had some teeth filled. Said 
Graham with a laugh: “I like an optimis- 
tic patient.’’ Replied Gilmore: “Yes, but 
I ought to tell you that I also bought a 
cemetery lot.” The patient had with him 
a gynecologist friend, Dr. Sidney A. Chal- 
fant, who sat in the gallery of Graham’s 
famed Operating Room No. 1, looking 
down on the proceedings. 

Surgeon Graham opened Gilmore’s 
chest. What he saw brought him up sharp. 
The cancer was not, as he had expected, 
confined to one lobe of the left lung but 
had its origin in the bronchus (one of the 
two major branches of the windpipe) sup- 


PIONEER GRAHAM & Patient GILMORE 
The end was no surprise. 


Louis as professor of surgery, setting a 
notable precedent: he was to be a full- 
time professor, operating only for the in- 
struction of junior surgeons, or in cases 
affording opportunity for scientific ad- 
vance. Previously, professors had been 
part-time teachers and part-time surgeons 
making a living in private practice. At 
the university Dr. Graham made no more 
than perhaps a tenth of the income he 
could have commanded from fees. He be- 
came an outspoken and effective foe of 
such evils as fee splitting and ghost sur- 
gery. To his scientific achievements he 
soon added a dependable X-ray technique 
for diagnosing gall-bladder disease. But his 
most dramatic accomplishment did not 
come until 1933. 

Cavities & a Grave. Dr. James L. Gil- 
more, a Pittsburgh obstetrician, had con- 
sulted Graham about what he believed to 
be a lung abscess. Graham jolted him 
with the news: it was cancer. Gilmore 
went home to Pittsburgh to decide wheth- 
er he wanted an operation to remove the 
diseased part of his lung. In a few days he 
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plying air to the entire lung. Graham 
looked up to Chalfant. “I’m not going to 
be able to remove the cancer without re- 
moving the whole lung,” he said through 
the muffling layers of his mask, “What 
do you think about it?” 

Chalfant asked: “Has it ever been done 
before?” 

“No,” replied Graham, “but I’ve done 
it in animals and I don’t see why it 
couldn’t be done in a human. I think 
I'll go ahead.” 

He did, and for the first time in history 
an entire lung was removed.* Dr. Graham 
was worried about how to fill the huge 
cavity remaining. He need not have been: 
Dr. Gilmore made a good recovery; his 
remaining lung expanded to fill the space. 

Half a Pack a Day. Like other chest 
surgeons, Graham began to see more and 
more cases of lung cancer in the ‘30s, es- 
pecially among men. His friend and fellow 


* In rare previous operations, lungs had been 
removed in stages, or had been forced to slough 
off gradually by having their blood supply cut. 





surgeon, Alton Ochsner of New Orleans 
(Time, Jan. 2, 1956), who did not smoke, 
had his own answer: it was caused by 
smoking. Dr. Graham, who smoked half a 
pack a day, was at first unconvinced by 
his ebullient colleague. World War II 
halted further studies of this problem, but 
in 1947 a second-year medical student 
named Ernest L. Wynder went to Graham 
and suggested a statistical study of lung 
cancer in relation to cigarette smoking. 

The now familiar result of the study: 
of 200 lung-cancer patients, 95.5% had 
smoked at least a pack a day for at least 
20 years, and only one was a nonsmok- 
er; among noncancer patients, only 50% 
smoked so much, and 11% were non- 
smokers. The evidence was highly sugges- 
tive, but it fell short of proof that there 
was anything in cigarette smoke to cause 
cancer. Graham and Wynder (now of 
Manhattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute) 
went to work again. With tar from 
machine-smoked cigarettes they produced 
cancers on the backs of mice. In 1951 
Dr. Graham quit smoking. That same 
year he retired. 

As professor emeritus Dr. Graham con- 
tinued his research. Last fall he was work- 
ing on a technical paper describing the 
time lag which may occur between the 
painting of tar on animals and the appear- 
ance of cancer, and speculating that heavy 
smokers may get lung cancer years after 
they quit. Said Graham then: “I shouldn't 
be surprised if I died of lung cancer.” 

Characteristic Candor. Early this year, 
unable to shake off the aftereffects of a 
bout with flu, Evarts Graham went for 
a checkup to Washington University’s 
Barnes Hospital, where he had so long 
wielded the scalpel. X rays showed lung 
cancer, and by the harshest of ironies it 
was in both lungs, so that his own bril- 
liant operation, now standard in better 
hospitals around the world, could not 
save him. Nitrogen mustard, which some- 
times serves as a life-prolonging palliative 
in such cases, proved to be of little help; 
the cancer had already spread too far. 
Last week, just short of his 74th birth- 
day, he died. 

How many lung-cancer victims’ lives 
have been saved by Graham’s demonstra- 
tion that a whole lung can be removed is 
not known, Far too many cases are not 
seen by doctors until it is too late to op- 
erate at all, and in many others the opera- 
tion comes too late to offer much hope. 
With characteristic candor, Dr. Graham 
in the last weeks of his life was re- 
examining the pros and cons of his opera- 
tion. One of the last visitors to Gra- 
ham’s bedside was Grateful Patient Gil- 
more. He still smokes; his cemetery lot 
is still vacant. 


New Polio Campaign 

Baring her left arm, the Seattle house- 
wife stepped around the fire engine and 
up to the doctor and nurse waiting at the 
rear of the firehouse. Deftly the doctor 
inoculated her with 1 cc. of Salk polio vac- 
cine, and seconds later she was on her way 
home. “Why,” she exclaimed to a fireman 
at the door, “that line moves faster than 
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Brett—Miami Herald 
“Don’t Arrive Too Late” 
the free-coffee line in a supermarket.” 
Last week, in Seattle and across the 
nation, long lines of men and women 
quickly got their polio shots as local medi- 
cal societies waged an all-out campaign to 
inoculate everyone under 40 before the 
polio season sets in. Although the cam- 
paign came too late in many cities to do 
the most good (the safest protection re- 
quires two shots a month apart, followed 
by a third seven months later), any polio 
shot is better than none at all. And just 
a few months ago, the present campaign 
seemed impossible. 

Noon to Night. After the first wild 
clamor for polio vaccine when it was re- 
leased two years ago, few seemed to care 
when, last summer, unused supplies of the 
vaccine started to pile up. Most doctors 


did little to persuade adults that they | 


should get the same shots as their chil- 
dren, injected the vaccine in their offices 
at standard fees. The turning point came 
in January, when the American Medical 
Association—which had been notably un- 


enthusiastic about free or cut-rate inocu- | 


lations—finally urged its members to de- 
velop mass-inoculation programs. 


In Seattle it was soon decided that the | 
only way to set up a successful program— | 


backed by newspapers, radio and TV—was 
to make it free. To foot the bills the city’s 


United Good Neighbors’ Polio Trust Fund | 


donated $185,000, the local chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis gave $30,000, and the county public 
health department agreed to pay for all 
vaccine used for persons under 20. Hoping 
to needle some 300,000 people in two 
weeks, the King County (Seattle) Medi- 
cal Society rounded up 1,000 of its 1,200 
members, plus 1,500 nurses and 2,500 
clerical volunteers and set them to work 
for no pay in 50 fire stations in relays 
from noon until 9 at night. “My God,” 
groaned one psychiatrist as he took his 
post, “I haven’t given a shot in 15 years. 
Far to Go, Seattle doctors seemed sold 
on the free program. “I’ve never known 
doctors to be so unanimous,” said mee 
Albert F. Lee, the obstetrician in charge ! 
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Braniff International Airways 
Connecting Airlines 





interchange 


Chart your next flight 

on the only U.S. flag carrier 
serving the heart of the 
USA and South America. 


Braniff's 16,422 scenic air miles offer the finest 
on-time travel to over 60 cities in the USA and Latin 
America, the product of 28 years’ flying experience, 





A fleet of 70 deluxe airliners and the friendliness 

of 4,612 employees are at your service. And only 

Braniff has the “El Dorado"'—world's finest airliner 
. . equipped with RCA radar. 


Call one of Braniff's 140 offices or your travel agent 


BRANIFF2cxz..cAIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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Hawaii's gentle enchantment is compounded 
of many charms — the soft beauty of her 
garden-clad hills, the easy grace of her happy 
way of life, the smiling skies of her year 
‘round springtime. And it is this matchless 
weather that makes a showcase for all her 
other captivating attractions. 


Sun and Tradewinds 
What gives Hawaii’s climate its special glow 
is the islands’ position in the Pacific, easily 
within your reach in time and cost. Here, 
tropic sun greets cooling tradewinds in a 
friendly pact that governs each Hawaiian day 










Inviting beaches on each of the islands 


Just a Wish Away 

And what makes this alluring combination 
so doubly appealing is the ease with which 
you can enjoy it all. Hawaii is a delightful 
flight of only 74% to 8 hours by modern air- 
liner or a memorable cruise of 44% days by 
luxury ship from the Pacific Coast. The 
round-trip fare is just $250 to $500, depend- 
ing upon your accommodations, 


No More Travel Tax 
And now, just in time for your holiday here, 
another ray of sunshine has been added to 
the already sparkling welcome. The 10% 
travel tax between the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii has been removed and reduced to 
pennies, saving you $25 to $50 round trip. 


18 courses... flat...sloped...challenging 


Sports Every Day 

You can play golf in Hawaii 365 days a year, 
swim in a pleasant ocean and sunbathe on a 
glistening beach any day of the year. But 
even under these sunny skies you can enjoy 
the spice of variety, for a few miles of 
spectacular sight-seeing will bring a pleasant 
change in climate, depending upon which 
side of which island you're visiting or whether 
you're touring mountainside or valley. 


Dress for Fun 

You'll want to dress to fit the weather and 
the fun, so travel light and enjoy shopping 
for Hawaiian clothes, made in Hawaii, at 
smart town and beach shops. 
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Why HAWAII has the 


world’s best weather all year ‘round 


day or night — never too hot or too cold 
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Foods of All Lands 

In this superb climate you can dine under 
the stars any evening, or choose from a range 
of restaurants of any nationality, from quaint 
Japanese tea house to lively Hawaiian luau. 
Menus are enticingly varied and the cost is 
often less than back home. 


Modern Accommodations 

The weather makes for pleasant, modern 
living and you'll find pleasant, modern accom- 
modations to enjoy it at its best, with every 
facility American travelers expect. Room 
rates start at about $5; the average is about 
$8. Superb accommodations for $12, less 
than most American resort hotel rates, 


See All the Islands 

Each of Hawaii's islands offers something 
different under the sun, an individual beauty 
uniquely its own, and there is another sunny 
surprise in the little cost required to see 
them all. From Honolulu on Oahu you can 
fly round-trip in fine modern aircraft to Kauai 
or Maui and return for only $19, to the Island 
of Hawaii and return for only $30. None of 
the islands is more than an hour away, and 
these short flights take you into fascinating 
new worlds of beauty, color and friendly folk- 
ways that richly reward every delightful mile. 





Always right for marlin, tuna, mahimahi 


A Sunny Stroll 

From the doorstep of your Waikiki hotel 
much of Hawaii's fun and beauty is within 
an easy stroll. All-day tours to outlying 
points of interest by modern bus or limousine 
are available at rates ranging from about $3 
to $10. Visit Pear] Harbor, the Pali, pine- 
apple canneries, scenic and historic points. 


Red Tape Removed 

Hawaii is Polynesian in tradition, modern 
American in cleanliness and living standards, 
No passport, no inoculations, no exchange 
fees. Language and currency are American. 


Plan Your Trip Now 

Hawaii is unsurpassed as a vacation play- 
land, unequalled as a convention site. And 
if you just want to come and retire, Hawaii 
can be your vacationland all year ‘round. For 
experienced help in planning your trip, see 
your Travel Agent or steamship or airline 
representative. Or write for literature to: 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. B, Honolulu, T. H. 








of the drive. “Why, in the whole thing, 
I’ve only been called an s.o.b. once.” 
Most medical groups in other cities were 
either slicing or eliminating vaccination 
fees. Clinics in and around Pittsburgh 
have shot some 170,000 people under 20 
in the past month. Houston hopes to inoc- 
ulate 200,000 during a twelve-hour polio 
blitz on St. Patrick’s Day. 

But scattered around the nation, a few 
medical societies still huffily rejected free 
and cut-rate inoculations. In some cities 
only people willing to classify themselves 
as “indigent” could get free shots. Said one 
Ohio county health commissioner: “If a 
polio epidemic comes this summer, any 
doctor driving his car down the street is 
going to hear from the people, rotten 
tomatoes and all.” For whatever reason, 
despite the vaccination campaign, nearly 
half of the nation’s estimated 109 million 
people under 4o have so far received no 
polio shots, and only 10% have received 
all three. 


Capsules 

@Using injections of absolute alcohol 
near the spine, Dr. William S. Derrick has 
successfully cut the pain of 82 of 87 
cancer patients at the University of Texas’ 
M. D. Anderson Hospital. By blocking a 
section of the sensory nerve running from 
the affected part of the body to the brain 
—a tested technique—the injections re- 
lieve pain for up to six months, can easily 


| be given again if the nerve returns to life. 


Advantage over narcotics: the injection is 
non-habit-forming, does not wear off 


| quickly. Advantage over surgery some- 
| times performed to kill pain by cutting a 


nerve: the injection is simpler, can be 
given even to greatly weakened patients. 
@Searching for a preventive for radia- 
tion sickness, Richard R. Overman of the 
University of Tennessee College of Medi- 
cine announced that a drug called amino- 
ethylisothiuronium (AET for short), a 
sulfhydryl-related compound, has been 
100% effective in protecting monkeys 
from the immediate effects of lethal radi- 
ation. AET was developed at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. Still to be determined: the 
drug’s long-term effect on the treated 
monkeys and any possible application to 
humans. Working on another AEC proj- 
ect, Overman is testing the effect of bone 
marrow injections on radiation damage. 
High doses of radiation disrupt the nor- 
mal production of blood elements, causing 
dangerous anemia and other side effects. 
Using a technique first developed on mice, 
Overman has saved monkeys after expo- 
sure to normally lethal radiation (700 
roentgens) by injections of bone marrow 
from nonirradiated monkeys. 

q Patients handicapped by the loss of 
speech may express themselves through a 
book called Silent Spokesman, by Way- 
land W. Lessing, a Chicago welfare work- 
er. By pointing at the book’s pictures and 
diagrams a patient can flash, among other 
messages, what friends he wants to see, 
where he has pain, and such complicated 
thoughts as: “I want a 21-inch television 
set.” Cost of the book: $1.50. 
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54 calories 
per tablespoon 


: when you sweeten 
the dressing with sugar : 
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pertablespoon — 
when you sweeten . 
with calorie-free Sucaryl 
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You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 
and you can't taste the difference 


ee 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS’ FRUIT SALAD 
DRESSING 


1 tablespoon gelatine 4 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon cold M4 cup lemon juice 


water M teaspoon dry mus- 
% cup boiling water tard 
1 tablespoon Sucaryl 14 teaspoon paprika 


solution 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve in 
boiling water. Combine remaining ingredients 
and mix with the dissolved gelatine, Store in the 
refrigerator. (Dressing becomes firm when cold. 
Reheat to soften.) Especially good on fruit salads 
and jellied salads. 


Makes 34 cup of salad dressing. Each tablespoon 
contains 6 calories. If made with sugar each 
tablespoon would contain 54 calories. 


ee ee 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight... by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your diet 
...witholt one single calorie. 

You'll find Sucaryl sweetens drinks, fruits 
and cereal to perfection. Cook with it, 
bake with it; use it practically anywhere 
you would sugar. Sucaryl, of course, is for 
anyone sensibly counting his or her calo- 
ries, and for those who cannot eat sugar. 
You get Sucaryl in tablets or solution; 
low-salt diets call for Sucaryl Calcium. 


Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Illinois, and Montreal. (bbott 






AT DRUG STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener-No Bitter Aftertaste 
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THE CANADIAN ROCKIES present you with scenes of unexcelled grandeur as far as your eye can reach. And on the Banff-Lake Louise Route, you 


You'll see more of magnificent Canada from the Scenic 


MAGNIFICENT BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL nestles mile-high in the awe-inspir- LOVELY LAKE LOUISE makes an unforg 


table stopover. This turquoise 
ing Canadian Rockies. This world-famous resort area is just as well known 


lake in the clouds is your headquarters for boating, swimming, hiking, 
or just enjoying ery. Like Banff, forty miles away rau Lake 
Louise is a luxury hotel where every thought is devoted to your pleasure. 


for its hospitality as for its golf, riding, swimming and invigorating 
mountain sport activities. And it's right on the route of The adian 












travel through them in broad daylight, when you can take full advantag 


Route of THE CANADIAN 


Domes of 


| Take Canada’s only stainless steel modern luxury. Whether you go coach, 
streamliner through 2,881 miles of tourist, or first class, every seat on the 
ever-changing scenery along the train is reserved at no extra fare. In daily 
Banff-Lake Louise Route. service throughout the year between 

" . * Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto 


When you step aboard The Canadian, and Vancouver, The Canadian offers you 


you'll enter a new vacation world the longest scenic dome ride in the 


First, perhaps, you'll just sit back and world der smooth diesel power 
sle armchair, To be sure of the accon 


ind unspoiled you want & he m you want them make 


unc 





relax in your comfor lations 





while scenes of majestic 





beauty flash by. Then you might stroll reservations now on this popular train 
to the intimate Mural Lounge for re- Get complete details from your local 


freshments. And as evening approaches, gent or Canadian Pacific in prin- 





you'll be ready for an inexpensive meal cipal cities in the U.S. and Cz 


in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or to make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cui- ii 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car 


The Canadian is famous for its atmos- World’s Greatest Travel System 


phere of spacious comfort and ultra- 














DE SOTO Torsion-Aire Ride 


smooths the roughest roads... 


Swing the new De Soto into a tight curve, ride her over a 
rutted road, then make a quick stop. You'll be amazed at 
De Soto's Torsion-Aire ride — no sway, no bounce, no front- 
end dip. The secret is De Soto’s advanced system of torsion 
bars, Safety-Sphere control joints, outrider rear springs 
and super-soft cushion tires. And it's standard equipment 
in all three De Soto price ranges. Drive a De Soto before 
you decide! DeSoto Division, Chrysler Corporation. 


WIDE NEW PRICE RANGE... STARTS CLOSE TO THE LOWEST! 


FIRESWEEP—big-value FIREDOME—medium FIREFLITE— 
newcomer for 1957— priced pacemaker - ered luxury 
priced just above the = excit 
owest, 245 hp 


h-pow 
957 — 





5 design 
and power. 295 hp. 


De Soto ers present GROUCHO MARX in 


“You Bet Your Life’ NBC jio and TV. 





DE Soro... the most exciting car in the world today ! 
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EDUCATION 





One Way to Kill a College 


In his six months as a history professor 
at Mississippi's 86-year-old Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Clennon 
King, 36, was a constant irritant to the 
state-run Negro campus. A Tuskegee grad- 
uate with an M.A. from Western Reserve, 
he was often rude to his students. He 
also aroused the wrath of President J. R. 
Otis for his habit of writing letters to the 








Ewen: “As far as the students are con- 
cerned, the institution is dead.” 

After the meeting students began pack- 
ing up to leave. At week’s end the state 
college board declared that those who did 
not report to their classes on Monday 
would be considered expelled, which would 
mean that they would never be eligible 
for any other Mississippi-run campus. For 
good measure, it also condemned the ad- 
ministration for having “wholly failed,” 


Associcted Press | 


ALCORN STUDENTS CHEERING WALKOUT 
For them, the place was dead. 


press on issues of the day. Last week the 
Jackson State Times began publishing a 
series of articles by Professor King that 
threatened to blow little (561 students) 
Alcorn right out of existence. 

King charged that the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple was closing the doors of opportunity 
to Negroes by arousing the antagonisms 
of whites. Negroes that belong to it are 
the “real Uncle Toms”—those that foist 
themselves upon white society because 
they feel inferior. “It is impossible,” said 
King, “for the ordinary Negro to feel 
close to the N.A.A.C.P. save only in a 
superficial sense.” 

When the first article appeared, King’s 
students promptly began boycotting his 
classes. They were not so much outraged 
by what the professor had said as by the 
picture that the Times had run showing 
some of them in his class. This. they in- 
sisted. compromised the whole college. 
During the next two days the sense of 
outrage grew. until all the students on 
campus agreed that unless Professor King 
resigned or was fired they would leave 
the school. 

At a mass meeting in the chapel. King 
appeared with handkerchief in hand and 
tearfully begged the students for under- 
standing. “I’m a Negro just like you are,” 
he said. “I sit in a Jim Crow car just like 
you do.” But he refused to resign. Said 
Student Council President Ernest Mc- 
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fired President Otis, and appointed a new 
man. The week ended in total confusion. 
King said he was fired. The board said he 
was not. The question still remained: 
would Alcorn have enough students to 
stay alive? 


Price of Neglect 

As if it were not enough to be one of 
the ugliest cities in the U.S., Pawtucket, 
R.I. (pop. 81,000) has in the past also 
been one of the most corrupt. Under the 
long rule of Democratic Mayor Thomas 
P. McCoy, its school buildings crumbled 
with neglect while Democratic bosses 
boasted of the city’s low tax rate. But 
McCoy died. Though his successors in the 
city hall were also reluctant to allocate 
adequate sums for school repair, in 1954 
Pawtucket got a school superintendent 
named Edmund J. Farrell who had an 
urge for reform. After months of wran- 
gling. Farrell finally talked his school com- 
mittee into calling in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Center for Field Studies to make a 
survey of Pawtucket’s schools. 

Last fall 31 Harvard experts began their 
work, and were appalled at what they 
found. They were so alarmed that they 
issued an emergency interim report on 
safety alone. The report was a shocker: 
of the city’s 23 school buildings, the 
Harvardmen said, 14 were so dangerous 
that they should be closed. 

In the buildings, most built around the 
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BASKETBALL CHAMPION, SAYS: 


- Viceroy has 


the smoothest 
~ taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 








SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 








©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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to Gentlemen 





JF it is your Custom 
to enjoy a Scotch with both AGE 
& nobility, be advised that our 
House imports 20-year-old 
Martin’s Fine & Rare and 
12-year-old Martin’s De Luxe. 
To be found at private 
clubs, fine publick taverns, 
spirit shops, hostelries, etc. 

Put some aside today. 
— Respectfully, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch 
Whiskies 


20 years old 
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MARTIN'S © 


De Luxe 


SCOTS re wrisnies: 
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turn of the century, ceilings are falling, 
stairways have started to pull away from 
the walls. Window casements are rotting, 
beams sagging. In the Broadway school, 
the Harvardmen noted that “classroom 
floors vibrate when walked upon.” Some 
of the windows that lead to the fire 
| escapes in the Prospect school are either 
| screened or nailed shut; Middle Street 
and Pidge schools have no fire escapes at 
all. Six schools have no sprinkler system. 
Of the Cottage school the Harvardmen 
warned: “Any internal fire that would 
cause the collapse of the wooden stair- 
cases could trap children on all floors 
with no other means of escape.” 

In spite of the report—ang the fact 
that fire broke out in one school in Jan- 
uary—Boss McCoy’s successors firmly 
opposed closing the schools. Mayor Law- 
rence A. McCarthy complained of for- 
eigners poking into Pawtucket’s business, 
and suggested darkly that if this sort of 
thing went on, there would soon be de- 
mands to tear down every school building 
in the state more than so years old. Not 
until the state board of education finally 
approved a compromise did McCarthy & 
Co. give up. Last week the order went 
out to close nine schools and to put the 
displaced pupils on half-day sessions else- 
where. Next problem for Pawtucket’s po- 
| liticos: how to raise at least $500,000 to 

do the things that ought to have been 
done years ago. 


Teachers’ Champion 

“A brighter day is dawning,” 
famed Horace Mann, “and education is 
its daystar.” To the 200 educators who 
had come from all over the country to 
Cincinnati that day in 1858, the words of 
the main speaker were not just empty 
grandiloquence, One year earlier, they had 
met to form the first national organization 
that the U.S. teaching profession had ever 
known. 

Last week, as it started celebrating its 
rooth anniversary, the National Educa- 
tion Association had nearly 700,000 mem- 
bers, accounting for 54% of the nation’s 
teachers, superintendents, principals, pro- 
fessors and college presidents. In_ its 
new $7,000,000 green-glass and white- 
limestone Washington, D.C. headquarters 
alone, N.E.A. has a staff of 560 running 
31 different departments that delve into 
every aspect of education. Supported 
mostly by annual dues (now $5), it has 
grown far beyond its original role as the 
champion of the schoolteacher. It has be- 
come education's statistician, policeman 
and lobbyist. 

Above all, it has been a determined and 
powerful propagandist for the school 
which advocates “education of the whole 
child.” It espoused Pestalozzi’s methods, 

| €.g., using objects as well as books, John 
Dewey’s “learning by doing,” and the cur- 
rent doctrine that if Johnny isn’t ready to 
read, don’t force him. To its critics, it 
shares the blame for the fact that some 
Johnnies never seem to learn to read; its 
supporters give it credit for the fact that 
many more Johnnies can learn a useful 

| trade in their local high school. 


cried the 





Bettmann Archive 
Epucator MANN 
If Johnny isn't ready, don't force him. 


The Few & the Many. From the start, 
it opposed those who thought that educa- 
tors should be content to cram the three 
Rs down the throats of the many and de- 
vote their best energies to the college- 
bound few. While such subjects as Latin 
and Greek began to retreat, the N.E.A. 
called for more and more vocational and 
physical education. Since World War IJ, it 
has backed the movement for safety edu- 
cation, driving lessons, audio-visual aids, 
and the whole host of courses (how to get 
along with the family, to buy clothes, to 
behave on a date) that go under the name 
“life adjustment.” 

As a gatherer of facts and figures, it is 
tireless. In 1905 it published the first 
comprehensive study of teachers’ salaries 
and working conditions, was the first or- 
ganization to collect national enrollment 
statistics in a systematic way. This week 
it published a report on each state’s edu- 


cational achievements. Among its find- 
ings: California has the most college 
graduates, New York the highest teacher 


salaries, Wisconsin the fewest dropouts. 

Lobbyist & Friend. Over the years the 
N.E.A. has been an insistent voice in 
Congress’ ear, a kind of permanent lobby- 
ist in Washington for education’s needs. 
The U.S. Office of Education was one re- 
sult of its badgering. It has also battled 
relentlessly for a prize which some other 
educators considered a poisoned apple: 
federal aid to education. 

The N.E.A. is fiercely opposed to the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s efforts to organize a teach- 
ers’ union, considers the N.E.A.’s own 
methods far sounder in helping teachers 
improve their lot, “The American people,” 
says the N.E.A.’s Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr, “do not want their 
teachers to become a part of a particular 
segment of American life.’ Should organ- 
ized labor ever get a real hold on the pro- 
fession, “the whole character of American 
education would change.” 
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Severe storm as it appears to pilot on viewscope of Bendix 
Weather Radar. White areas with black centers indicate great 


te 





turbulence. By jogging slightly right, as per dotted line, pilot can 
fly safe, smooth path between storms, thus saving time and fuel. 


CAUTION! BUMPS AHEAD! JOG RIGHT NEXT STORM CLOUD! 


In effect, that’s what Bendix* Weather 
Radar does for airline and executive 
plane pilots—warns them of turbu- 
lence ahead and shows them where 
they can fly to avoid it. Without 
radar, especially at night, pilots lack 
vital information; they may know a 
storm area is ahead, but they do not 
know its exact location, size or in- 
tensity. So, they frequently detour 
clear around or turn back if they 
are in doubt, when there may be no 
need to do so. Bendix Weather Radar 
removes all doubt. It shows smooth 
paths between storms, if they exist. It 
gives pilots a clear, detailed picture 
of conditions up to 150 miles ahead, 
* RUG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A thousand products 
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so they can confidently decide what 
to do for the greater comfort and 
safety of passengers. 

It also acts as a navigational aid in 
fog and overcast, picturing rivers, 
mountains, coastline and other land- 
marks, 

Already thirteen airlines here and 
abroad have installed or ordered this 
equipment. About 140 company- 
owned executive planes also are using 
it or have it on order. Many military 
planes, of course, have been using 
Bendix Weather Radar for years. For 
specific information regarding execu- 
tive plane use, write Bendix Radio 
Division, Baltimore, Md. 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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One of Capital Airlines’ Viscounts—first turbo- 
prop jet airliners to serve Americo—equipped 
with Bendix Weather Rodor. 
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End deci point errors with the first and — 


ONLY CALCULATOR THAT ‘SE TS ALL DECIMALS AUTOMATICALLY 





MARCHANT’S NEW 


Deci- Magic is the world’s first and only 
calculator to set decimals automatically in 
the keyboard and all dials with a single 
key setting! The drifting decimal is gone 
forever—and with it the embarrassment, 
trouble, and expense that go with wrong 
answers. 

Touching just one key one time guaran- 
tees you correct decimals from the start of 
a problem right through to the result in the 
answer dial. Then Deci- Magic automati- 


DECI* MAGIC 


cally positions the carriage dials in readi- 


ness for starting your next calculation. 

Now you have positive protection against 
misplaced decimals ... with the new 
Deci- Magic! This big new advantage, and 
many other exclusive advanced features, 
make Deci- Magic the easiest calculator to 
use ever built. Ask your nearby Marchant 
Man for a demonstration . . . or send the 
coupon for details about this amazing new 
Marchant. 


DECI*MAGIC does it ALL for you—automatically! 
ALL Decimal Setting + ALL Dial Positioning + ALL Clearing 


Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, 
to the address at right for T-3 


Information on the new Deci-Magic . . O 


Index to Modern Figuring 
by Marchant Methods . . . 2. 2. 6 « EI 





CALCULATORS 


OCAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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You touch one key one time to set all your decimals automatically... 





that’s DECI- MAGIC! 











Loafing Champion 


As Ron Delany runs, the spike-scarred 
boards of Madison Square Garden’s track 
curl out eleven uneventful laps to the 
mile. Other athletes strain to feel the thin 
snap of the finish tape; Delany beats 
them to it with deceptive ease. In the mile 
run at the Knights of Columbus games 
last week, the pale, frail-looking Irishman 
loafed through the first 84 laps as if lazing 
along the banks of the Liffey back home. 
He stayed an easy third; suddenly, al- 
most imperceptibly, he moved to sec- 
ond, then, with a lap and a half to go, he 
dug in. In that brief suggestion of his 
tremendous power, Delany passed Mary- 
land’s Burr Grim and won by 15 yds. His 
time: a creditable 4:09.4. It was Delany’s 
16th successive indoor victory (an 
achievement topped with the maraschino 
cherry of his spectacular 1,000-yd. and 
two-mile victories in the same evening a 
fortnight ago). There are many who think 
this performance puts Ron Delany up 
there among the greatest runners of all 
time. Yet there were men who were 
moved to boos as he broke the tape last 
week, 

No Clock Watcher. The railbirds booed 
only because they were hoping for a rec- 
ord. But Runner Ron runs against com- 
petitors, not the clock. Since his teen-age 
days in Dublin’s Catholic University 
School he has been content to jog along 
just fast enough to win. His better than 
four-minute victory in the 1,500-meter 
Olympic run in Melbourne last fall gave 
him all the proof he cares to have that he 
can go as fast as he has to to win. 

When he let U.S. Miler Fred Dwyer 
talk him into leaving home to take an ath- 
letic scholarship at Villanova University, 
on Philadelphia's Main Line, Delany made 






Associated Press 
DELANY WINNING K. oF C. MILE 
Just fast enough for victory. 


a wise choice. In Villanova’s Coach Jim 
(“Jumbo”) Elliott he found a man per- 
fectly attuned to his own theories of run- 
ning. “I want him running only fast 
enough to win,” says Jumbo. “I’ve seen 
too many potentially great milers burn 
themselves out by running fast week after 
week.” Now that he has taught Ron to re- 
lax his arms and shoulders, to get the 
most out of his quick, hen-scratching 
strike, Jumbo is positive that his protégé, 
who once ran the mile in 3:59 in Califor- 
nia last June, can do it in 3:55 if pressed. 

No Strain. Until pressed, Ron simply 
races from slower triumph to triumph 
with unabashed self-assurance. Off the 


Stig Sundin 


START OF SWEDISH Cross-CouNTRY Sk1 CHAMPIONSHIP 
Until legs or lungs give out. 
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track he moves with equal ease. Training 
may cause him to cut classes (advertising, 
banking, economics) a little too often, but 
he still gets better than average grades. 
Even when he is entered in out-of-town 
meets he tries to get back home in time to 
direct traffic before Sunday Mass at St. 
Thomas of Villanova Church. 

Ron Delany expects to hit his peak as a 
runner by 1960. But even then there may 
be no one around to force him to a record. 
There is a good chance that after he re- 
tires the admirers of Ireland’s Olympic 
champion will be able to boast that De- 
lany beat them all. 


Vasaloppet 

Even before he began the Vasaloppet 
(Vasa Run), Sweden’s gut-racking cross- 
country skiing championship, Farmer 
Gunnar Larsson had good reason to feel 
discouraged. He had tried the s50-mile 
grind in eight previous races and never 
finished better than fourth. Now he was 
35, and the long trail that led from Silen, 
near the Norwegian border, to the small 
town of Mora, deep in the picturesque 
province of Dalecarlia, looked tougher 
than ever. Weather on the course veered 
from dim to foul. At the starting line, 
mist lay heavy over the hilltops, and skis 
had to be waxed carefully for cold snow. 
Later the trail wound into warmer val- 
leys, and Gunnar would have to stop and 
wax all over again. Downhill slopes. where 
he might ordinarily have picked up time, 
were sticky with moist new flakes. 

But neither Gunnar nor any other able- 
bodied Swede would consider quitting the 
Vasa Run until legs or lungs gave out. For 
the history of the race runs all the way 
back to the start of Sweden's independ- 
ence. It began in greater discouragement 
than Gunnar or his competitors ever 
knew. In the bitter winter of 1520, Gus- 
tav Eriksson Vasa, then 24 and a fugitive 
from a Jutland prison, came to Dalecarlia 
with news of the “Stockholm Blood 
Bath,” a mass beheading of Swedish no- 
blemen with which Christian II, already 
King of Denmark and Norway, had cele- 
brated his coronation as ruler of Sweden. 
The political slaughter had been designed 
to stifle Swedish resistance to the Union 
of Kalmar, which bound together Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway under one crown. 
But when the Dalecarlian peasants re- 
fused to believe young Vasa’s tales of 
terror, he gave up hope of leading a re- 
volt. Defeated, he strapped on his snow- 
shoes and started the long, cold shuffle to 
Norway for refuge. 

After Vasa left, other fugitives arrived 
with word of Christian's massacre. 
Aroused at last, the peasants sent their 
fastest skiers to catch Vasa. These cour- 
iers stopped him only 20 miles from the 
border, the present site of Salen. Now the 
Vasa Run commemorates his return, the 
start of the revolution that freed Sweden. 

So last week Gunnar Larsson started 
from Salen just as Vasa did, with hope. 
He pushed steadily across the wooded 
hills and frozen streams of the irregular 
land. Before the race was over, more than 
100 exhausted skiers of the 583-man field 
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Dr. hc. Withelm Wohlfahrt, 
Manager Zeiss Ikon AG., 
Stutigart, West-Germany. 





He multiplied Man’s eyes and memory 


he year, 1904. The place, Germany. And a young 

man was faced with a momentous decision. To 
relinquish a sound, secure job for a partnership in a 
tiny factory manufacturing cameras, those bulky, 
newfangled gadgets. He chose photography. Today, as 
Manager of the giant Zeiss Ikon Works, Wilhelm 
Wohlfahrt has seen a dark-room dream become a reality. 
It was a mountainous road he set out upon. Obstacles 
were many; the unwieldiness of the cameras, the lack of 
public interest, an ineffective sales 
organisation. Double Double-U 
took them all. He focussed public 
attention on the wonders of photo- 
graphy. He pooled forces with the 
Contessa works when the first 
war had disrupted the Zeiss concern. 
Quickly, the joint names acquired 
renown, and the _ organisation, 


Ze 
KL 


ROYAL DUTCH 


inspired by W.W.’s undaunted faith, grew as the size 
of the cameras shrank. Intelligently anticipating the 
depression, W.W. realised his master-plan, the merger 
of the four leaders in the field; welded them to the Zeiss 
Ikon concern. Again, a war levelled it all, but W.W. 
lived in his own world of indestructable ideas. He 
nursed the giant back to robust health. A Doctor’s 
degree was his reward, of the Grand Cross of Merit, 
on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee. But his happiest 
hour is still that of his first big 
sale, twelve stone-heavy cameras to 
a Swiss optician. 
Dr. Wohlfahrt KLM. 
Spiritual kinship maybe. “I believe 
al J we are all servants of some fine 
/ 4 idea,” he says, “KLM chose the 
wit idea of comfort first and fast, 


and live up to it.” 


admires 


AIRLINES 





All over the world people of sound judgment fly KLM 
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You can, with KINGS MEN After Shave Lotion. 

KINGS MEN is far more soothing... cooler, more refreshing. 
Makes you feel great. Since a bottle lasts so long, why 

put up with less than the best? Get KINGS MEN right away. 
Known everywhere as the world’s finest! 





Pivs Fecers! Tas 


More than a coat...a companion! 


Rain, sun, cold, Alligator is the coat you can depend on, the coat you'll live in. 
Choose from luxurious outercoats to feather-light rainwear, in many fabrics, 
styles and colors, all water repellent or waterproof, from $9.50 to $49.75. 
Shown: Alligator Gold Label, America’s most wanted gabardine, in sleek, smooth, 
very fine all wool worsted. $41.75. 





Alligator 


ALL- WEATHER COATS 













At Better Stores Everywhere 





THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY » ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO + 
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| had quit, but Larsson, as usual, stuck it 


out. On his ninth try, he swept first across 
the finish line near a statue of King 
Gustav Vasa that marks the spot where 
the young revolutionary harangued the 
Dalecarlian peasants four centuries ago. 
For one year, until time for the next 
Vasaloppet, Gunnar Larsson will be Swe- 
den’s No. 1 sporting hero, 


On the Ropes 


Squared off with U.S. attorneys intent 
on proving it an illegal monopoly, the 
International Boxing Club (James D. Nor- 
ris, Pres.) caught a legal haymaker. Boxing 
may be a sport, decided Manhattan's Fed- 
eral Judge Sylvester J. Ryan last week, 
but it is also a big and far from benevolent 
business, and promotion of championship 
bouts is monopolized by the I.B.C. in vio- 
lation of the Sherman antitrust laws. 

The I.B.C. controls most of the coun- 
try’s biggest fight arenas from Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Square Garden to the Chi- 
cago Stadium and Detroit’s Olympia Are- 
na. It holds exclusive contracts with al- 
most all the top fighters. During the period 
of the Government’s complaint (1949- 
53), it controlled the promotion of 36 of 
the 44 U.S.-staged championship fights. 
In their insistence on cornering champion- 
ship bouts, concluded Judge Ryan, Norris 
and his pals “engaged in a combination 
and conspiracy ... and were parties to 
contracts, agreements, arrangements and 
understandings in unreasonable restraint 
of [interstate commerce ].” 

The I.B.C. still has its appeal, but 
Ryan’s ruling fell inexorably into a fast- 
forming pattern of legal reasoning that 
portends basic changes in the structure of 
big-time sport. Only the week before, the 
Supreme Court had decided that profes- 
sional football is subject to antitrust laws 
(Tre, March 11) and suggested that even 
big-league baseball is no longer immune. 


| Scoreboard 


@ Unbothered by blustery Florida weath- 
er, California’s Barbara Romack, 24, re- 
laxed and thought about her approaching 
marriage to Golf Pro Buddy Porter. She 
also played the best golf of her career, 
beat Florida’s Ann Middlemas, 16, by an 
easy 5-and-4 in the Florida East Coast 
women’s amateur at St. Augustine. 

G Toughened up by energetic devotion to 
his career as a gentleman farmer, Nor- 
thrup Knox, 28, of Buffalo, N.Y. and 
Aiken, S.C., demonstrated an almost tire- 
less skill at the esoteric game of court 
tennis. After an afternoon’s romp on the 
court at Boston’s Tennis and Racquet 
Club, Knox left longtime (eight years) 
Champion Alastair Bradley Martin, 42, 
limp with exhaustion, won the U.S. ama- 
teur singles championship, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 
Q With his countryman John Landy, the 
world’s fastest miler, on hand to watch 
him perform, Australia’s Herb Elliott, 19, 
spun around the fine track at Melbourne's 
Olympic Stadium in a spectacular 4:00.4. 
Sure that he had seen his probable succes- 
sor, retired Champion Landy announced: 
“Here is the greatest natural runner I 


| have ever seen.” 
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57 CHEVROLET 





*270-h.p. high-performance V8 
also available at extra cost. Also 
Ramjet fuel injection engines with 
up to 283 h.p. 





The new Bel Air 2-Door Sedan with Body by Fisher—one of 20 new Chevrolets. 


full of spunk... 


but beautifully behaved ... the °57 Chevy! 


It doesn’t just look sweet, smooth and sassy ... 
it is! You get sports car control behind the 
wheel... a solid, sure-footed feel on the road, 


smooth and easy response to every command. 


When you design sports car handling into a passenger car, 
then drop in the industry's most advanced, most talked-about 
V8 engine; you've got a car that’s noticeably different from 
any other on the road. That’s the new Chevy! Its pep and easy 
handling make it fun. Safer, too. It’s spacious inside, daring 
in design outside. But still it’s a stickler for tradition, and in 
the grand Chevrolet manner it’s known to be as trouble-free 
as that totem pole! 

Drive a new Chevy, one with the exact power you prefer 
(h.p. goes up to 245*). With triple-turbine Turboglide, too, 
the newest and smoothest of all automatic drives (an extra- 
cost option). Your dealer will gladly arrange it. . . .Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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SENSIMATIC STOP-AND-GO SIGNALS like this one (highly magnified here) 
are custom-made to eliminate all possible operator motions and decisions, 


shortcuts your accounting automatically 





A MIND OF ITS OWN. Set up your 
figures on the keys. Touch a motor 
bar. And don’t worry about where 
the amount goes, You just leave that 
up to the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine. Because inside 
every Sensimatic there’s a battery 
of “brain cells” directing traffic for 
you. They put each figure in its 
proper place, in the proper column— 
all automatically! 


No carriage stops to fool with. No 
tab keys to pump. No waiting for 
slow-poke machine operation of any 
kind. As soon as one amount is 
printed the Sensimatic carriage scoots 
off all by, itself to the column where 
the next figure belongs. 

And the beauty of it is, you can 
keep right on indexing the whole time 





the carriage is hopping back and forth 
from column to column. 

Honestly, could you ask'a machine 
to do more? For that matter, could 
you ask an operator to do less? And 
another thing. As you well know, 
nothing whittles down costs like new 
speed, accuracy and equipment that 
can take it—no matter what the job! 
Like to see a Sensimatic put through 
its paces? Just phone our nearby 
branch. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 





Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 
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° 
Keeping Awake 

Eighteen of the nation’s 25 educational 
TV stations became a network this week 
to promote their most ambitious experi- 
ment: five weekly series—in literature, 
geography, mathematics, government and 
music—created and broadcast live from 
Manhattan by NBC. The cost of $600.- 
ooo will be shared equally by NBC and 
Michigan's Ann Arbor Educational TV 
and Radio Center. Some of the projected 
shows, to be seen on weekdays from 6:30 
to 7 p.m. for 13 weeks, sound tempting 
enough to lure plenty of viewers from 
commercial channels. Items: 

@ The American Scene will present con- 
temporary U.S. authors, e.g., Walter Ed- 
monds, John Dos Passos, and readings 
from their works by such performers as 
Julie Harris, Ed Begley and James Daly. 
@ Highlights of Opera History will open 
by examining the differences between 
opera and drama, with the help of actors 
and singers, 

G Mathematics will feature talks by such 
scholars as Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer on 
subjects ranging from puzzles and para- 
doxes to the relationship of mathematics 
to art, music and heredity. 

In Manhattan itself. which has no edu- 
cational TV station, NBC’s key station 
WRCA will broadcast kinescopes of the 
series during slack hours on Saturdays and 
Sundays. But millions of U.S. viewers are 
out of range of the educational stations— 
they will get no benefit from the NBC 
project, and will have to take hope for the 
future in the high intentions voiced by 
commercial broadcasters fortnight ago at 
a Boston conference on public-service pro- 
graming, hosted by the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. Many would agree with 
Guest Speaker Charles (Twenty One) Van 
Doren, who told the conference; “You can 
have faith in an audience. I have heard 
from so many people who say, ‘Please, 
let’s have something that stretches us a 
bit; let’s have something that makes us 
wake up and even keeps us awake, because 
television so many times is a kind of sopo- 
rific—we use it to go to sleep. Please,’ they 
say, ‘teach us; we want to know things.’ ” 





Boston Beacon 

How does a man write a bestselling his- 
torical novel fit for a movie version? Be- 
fore a Boston TV camera last week five 
nimble minds tossed ideas back and forth 
for such a book glorifying President Ches- 
ter Alan Arthur, whose plain life left plen- 
ty of room for fictional embroidery. The 
object: to demonstrate “brainstorming” 
(Time, Feb. 18), a technique of group 
creativity that joins a lot of brains into 
assault on a single problem or concept. 
The brainstormers—two professors, an in- 
ventor, a hospital director and Cartoonist 
Al Capp—also laid down some amusing 
spoofs. e.g., a Chinese friend comforts Ar- 
thur in a miserable boyhood moment, 
thus laying the groundwork for his presi- 
dential veto of the Chinese Exclusion Act. 
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The brainstorming session took place 
on Laboratory, an experimental program 
on Boston's young (22 months) WGBH- 
TV, the only nonprofit educational station 
in the Northeast.* By insisting on distinc- 
tion, and paying the occasional penalty of 
seeming dull, WGBH-TV has not only 
built up a loyal audience. but also finds 
ways to draw Bostonians away from the 
more frenetic fare of the commercial net- 
works. It accomplishes this on a $400,000 
annual budget, roughly the cost of one 
network spectacular. Of that amount, one 
fourth comes from the $3,000,000 endow- 
ment of its proud, richly endowed parent, 
the Lowell Institute, another fourth from 





Arthur Miller. Harvard Law Professor 
Zechariah Chafee Jr. completed a 16-part 
series on the Constitution and human 
tights only a week before his death 
(Time, Feb. 18). 

Says WGBH's mild-mannered General 
Manager Parker Wheatley: “We are doing 
what commercial TV does not do. We 
don’t insult people's intelligence and we 
don't scream at them. We try to govern 
ourselves by our three Rs: respect for the 
viewer, respect for the performer, and re- 
spect for the material itself.” 

Wheatley’s boss, and topmost Brahmin 
around WGBH, is Ralph (“Mr. Boston”) 
Lowell, the institute’s sole trustee and 
perhaps the only banker who owns a 
show-business achievement award from 
Variety. Now that his operation is func- 






James F. Coyne 


Cartoonist Capp (Lert) & FELLOW BRAINSTORMERS* 
All the Rs stand for respect. 


local universities, museums, musical or- 
ganizations, The other $200,000 comes 
from private contributions. 

Three R's. Telecasting from an old 
roller-skating rink, WGBH-TV takes full 
advantage of its freedom from sponsors 
and their demands. Its leisurely, professo- 
rial pace and erratic showmanship would 
send Madison Avenue professionals out 
for triple martinis. Scheduled shows often 
run overtime. Between programs, instead 
of the hard sell there is often soft classi- 
cal music. 

Because of its location in the temple of 
the Brahmins, WGBH is top-heavy with 
free talent. Recent shows included lec- 
tures by Pastor Martin Niemdller, Novel- 
ist Edwin (The Last Hurrah) O'Connor, 
Author-Ethnologist Oliver La Farge and 
Ambassador James B. Conant. British La- 
bor Boss Hugh Gaitskell’s three Harvard 
lectures on foreign policy were carried in 
full. Drama Critic Walter Kerr discussed 
contemporary theater with Playwright 


* WGBH is one of 18 educational TV stations 
in the U.S. that operate on very high-frequency 
channels that can be picked up on ordinary re- 
ceivers. There are five others that operate on ul- 
tra high-frequency channels jor which most TV 
sets need a special adapter, 


tioning smoothly, Benefactor Lowell finds 
it possible to report that through WBGH 
the Lowells now speak not only to the 
Cabots but to some thousands of Bosto- 
nians a day as well. 


° 
Review 

Producers’ Showcase stripped the Old 
Vic's 24-hr. Romeo and Juliet down to 
a tidy 72 minutes last week, and the oper- 
ation was a dramatic success. Apart from 
the quicker tempo and TV's obvious ad- 
vantages of closeups, fadeouts and greater 
fluidity, the presentation also contributed 
Otis Riggs’s clean, spare scenery which 
released play and players from the Old 
Vic's roth century picture-book designs. 
John Neville, in the role’ that Olivier 
once dismissed with Mercutio-like disdain 
(“Romeo is really a jerk”), was carved 
out of beaverboard; he crashed parties and 
climbed vines gracefully enough, but gave 
more a bloodless recitation than a per- 
formance full of the juices of life. But 


* Dean A. Clark, director of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital; Osman K Mawardi, 
professor of communications engineering at 
M.LT.; Donald S. Gifford, professor of Eng- 
lish at Williams College; and Inventor Wil- 
liam J.J. Gordon, 
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Meet the “Tree Farmer” 


..» he never has 


a crop failure 


This man, and there are many like him, 
has domesticated Nature’s wild and 
unplanned growing of trees. 

Helped by companies like Crown Zeller- 
bach, tree farmers create man-made 
forests and care for their trees as a con- 
tinuing cash crop. Trees are the one 
crop which need neither cultivation nor 
fertilization. They are exceedingly 
weather - tolerant. During recent years, 
prices paid to tree farmers have been 
more stable than for any other crop. 
Crown Zellerbach not only provides a 
market for tree farm crops, but its 
foresters also advise tree farmers in 
marking their trees for harvest. In our 
Gaylord Container Division, for ex- 
ample, the majority of the wood used is 
purchased from independent farm 
woodlots. The encouragement of tree 
farming is just one of the ways we help 
to protect and replenish the nation’s 
timber resources. 

As you use paper in your daily life, 
even as you read this page, think of 
Crown Zellerbach—maker of more than 
400 kinds of paper for home and 
industry. 


For a copy of our Annual Report (for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1956), write Dept. T-1 


a . 


San Francisco 19 


Paper and other Forest Products 








NEVILLE’s Romeo & BLoom's JULIET 
Warm as a tea cozy. 


Claire Bloom, 26, was a prize Juliet who 
made even her more hackneyed passages 
sound fresh. Looking no more than the 14 
Juliet was written to be, she was as soft 
and warm as a tea cozy, even if priggish 
NBC censors did raise her neckline by 
34 inches. 

Showcase had reason to be pleased with 
the success, and was. “This boy Shake- 
speare is a real comer,’ said Producer 
Mort Abrahams. “I’m going to use a lot 
of him.” 





TV Producer Ted Mills never takes his 
audience on a Baedeker-guided tour, With 
his Assignment: India, he probed modern 
India with a cool, relentless subjectivity 
that has been his trademark since his 
early days in Chicago's languid, sponge- 
rubber school of TV. He used the same 
technique to provide television fans last 
week with a highly personal film poem to 





Maurice Chevalier’s Paris. Showman Che- 
valier, a redoubtable 68, doffed his straw 
hat and invited viewers to follow him and 


see “why Paris is Paris." Chevalier’s Paris 





proved to be not the Folies Bergére, Na- 
poleon s Tomb, the Deux Magots or the 
Flea Market, just as the ubiquitous Che- 
valier in Mills’s film was not “the one 
with the lip who sings about love and the 
beauty of life.’ Rather, viewers got a wist- 
look at the seedy quarter of Menil- 





ful 
montant, where Chevalier was born and at 
14 sang for pennies in the streets, at pim- 


ply kids clumping over cobbled streets 





gossip-mongering concierges, young lov- 
ers in the Bois de Boulogne, and stunning 
panoramas of the city bathed in soft blue 
i Men goggled in admiration at the 


stylish hustle on the sidewalks of the 
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Champs-Elysées and inside the salon of 
Designer Jean Desses, as the camera 
ogled with them some magnificent forms 
ind fashions. 

NBC gave Mills some $144,000 to 
spend in Paris, and he rewarded the net- 
work with a sound argument for color 
TV. Unfortunately, for more than 99% 
of those who saw it, the argument was 
invisible, and many of Paris’ sunlit mo- 
ments were overcast on black and white 
TV. Still the result was pleasant enough— 
and the reaction encouraging enough—to 
incite Mills to plan a lot more travelogu- 
ing. On his agenda: Anna Magnani’s Rome. 
Laurence Olivier’s London, perhaps even 
Marlon (Teahouse of the August Moon) 
Brando’s Tokyo. 





Playhouse go presented a western last 
week so “adult” that Hugh O’Brian, TV’s 
impeccable Wyatt Earp, did not bother to 
shave. Invitation to a Gunfighter ob- 
served other latter-day western rituals 
that wear whiskers too; e.g., the soulful 
plunking of an offscreen guitar, a sheriff 
who turns yellow, an epidemic of spine- 
lessness that afflicts everybody in town. 
Fortunately, the villain came to the rescue. 
As a professional gunfighter who takes 
over the town that has hired him to do a 
job of murder, Gilbert Roland did what 
little anyone could to make /nvitation 
credible, and made it at least fun to 
watch. Roland, who plays a heavy with the 
lightest touch in Hollywood, is a broad- 
shouldered, slim-hipped swaggerer who 
oozes assurance with weapons and women 

~a model of nonchalant menace and 
graceful arrogance. When he was finally 
shot down, Roland fell with flair, demon- 
strated with a striking crooked sprawl 
that even playing a dead man he looks 
better than a lot of TV actors do alive. 


Human Almanac 

After starting in homely Midwest idiom 
(“I would sure appreciate appearing on 
your program”), the letter from St. Louis 
minced no words: “I have a remarkable 
memory My knowledge is fabulous 

- amazing . . . monumental. . . I am 
a human almanac of information.” The 
producers of the $64,000 Challenge felt 
skeptical about the letter and doubtful 
when, after repeated applications, they 
finally saw the writer, a $70-a-week sup- 
ply clerk who quit school at 1 But by 
last week Theodore Nadler, 47, had lived 
up to his own billing, piled up $64,000 on 
the show, and was simultaneously taki 














in in- 
yall and the Civil War. 
Quizman Nadler’s success is a triumph 
anner. On the 
hat it calls the “upbeat’ 
ty, he is an offbeat figure: a small 
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person 
(5 ft. 4 in., 152 Ib.) man with an op- 
pressed air, an uneasy smile and a cocky 
way of blurting his answers. His pronun- 
ciation is occasionally mangled, e.g., Joan 
of Arc was “beautified” in t909. And his 
replies are so swift and sure, so full of 
extraneous details that come gushing with 
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almaniacal glee that the show’s producers 








You'll never 
go back 
to ordinary 


hairdressings! 


FOR MEN 


controls hair 


more naturally, 
truly greaseless! 


Handier to use 


in alligator-grain 


squeeze flask. 


| plus tox. Travel size 60¢ 
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why not take your weather with you? 


You can never be sure what the weather will be like. But you are sure to be com- 
fortable, whatever the weather, in a Plateau suit. Its unique worsted is regular- 
weight—substantial enough to ward off chill winds like Chicago’s. Yet it’s so 
light on your back, you can wear it in weather as mild as Miami's. That’s because 


the fabric is “pre-laxed” in the weaving by Pacific Mills to give 







it that weightless feel. And Balanced Tailoring® keeps it shapely, 
seasons on end. $75. For booklet on dressing tips, write Dept. S 
T-57, Rochester 2, N. Y. “Dress right—you can’t afford not to!” — 


TIMELY. F58 CLOTHES See 


Ploteau’, the suit with the weightles is fel! 
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feared at first that the show would seem 
a put-up job. 

Since he challenged all comers on any 
subject, Nadler has taken on five, lost 
only one game (he said that Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony was in the key of B 
Flat Minor instead of B Flat*), and the 
show now has trouble persuading experts 
to risk their reputations against him. Nad- 
ler’s opponents have generally surpassed 
him in schooling. He never went beyond 
the eighth grade at Mullanphy grammar 
school in St. Louis because he had to work 
to support his family. But he read hun- 
grily, listened to radio music in his spare 
time, and found that “just about every- 
thing that interested me stuck.’ Without 
really trying, he says, he can rattle off 
the names and dates of any ruler in any 
major country through history, give the 
dates, forces employed and strategy of 
500 historic battles, or hum entire sym- 
phonies. Thanks to his rare gift, Nadler 
currently may add as much as $192,000 to 
winnings that have already provided a 
$15,000 house for his wife and three sons. 
Beyond that, he can take his pick of 
offers that will lift him out of his clerk’s 
job in the Army supply depot in down- 
town St. Louis. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, March 
14, Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon, 
with Jack Palance as Motion Picture Pro- 
ducer Monroe Stahr. 

Lux Video Theater (Thurs. to p.m., 
NBC). Victor Herbert’s Eileen, with Gor- 
don MacRae, Patricia Morison (color). 

Saturday Color Carnival (Sat. 9 p.m. 
NBC), TV’s “Emmy” Awards (color). 

Camera Three (Sun. 11:30 a.m.,CBS). 
“The Alchemy of Light,” a study of light 
in nature, the theater, and the art of 
Rembrandt, 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). “The 
Diary of a Roman G.I.,” the story of the 
foot soldier. narrated by Bill Mauldin. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 7:30 
p-m., NBC). Robert E, Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night, starring Charles Boy- 
er, Katharine Cornell (color). 

The Alcoa Hour (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC). 


The Original Miss Chase with Nanette 
Fabray (color). 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). Meg 
Mundy stars in The Story of Amelia 


Earhart. 

Hemo the Magnificent (Wed. 9 p.m.. 
CBS). Frank Capra probes the mysteries 
of the human blood (color). 

Ravio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). /I Trovatore, with Stella, Madeira. 

Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Soprano Renata Tebaldi. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9:05 p.m., 
NBC). Ernest Hemingway. 


* It opens in B Flat Minor, but is mostly in the 
major key. 
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RELIGION 





Opus Dei 


In the wake of Dictator Francisco Fran- 
co’s government “crisis” and Cabinet shuf- 
fle (Trmte, March 11), the café wits in 
Spain last week were passing around a pun- 
ning version of the old Latin saw, Finis 
coronat opus (The end crowns the work). 
Crisis coronat Opus, they said, and the 
Opus they meant was Opus Dei—a little- 
known organization of Roman Catholic 
priests and laymen which, it was rumored, 
had nine or ten members in Franco’s new 
18-man Cabinet. 

This was an exaggeration. Though Opus 
Dei members do not advertise their mem- 
bership, they may not conceal it, and the 
new Cabinet contains only one full-fledged 
member (Commerce Minister Alberto Ul- 
lastres) and three “cooperators”—Maria- 
no Navarro Rubio (Finance), Cirilo Cano- 
vas (Agriculture), and Lieut. General Ca- 
milo Alonso Vega (Interior). But this was 
enough to focus a spotlight on the organ- 
ization long regarded among suspicious 
Spanish Jesuits as “the White Masons.” 

Total Effort. Opus Dei (official title: 
Sociedad Sacerdotal de la Santa Cruz y 
del Opus Dei) was founded in Madrid on 
Oct. 2, 1928. The founder was a young 
Marist priest, José Maria Escriva de Bala- 
guer, whose aim was to tie the struggle for 
spiritual perfection to the struggle for pro- 
fessional perfection in the modern world. 
Instead of retiring into monasteries, he 
felt, men with a secular calling as well as a 
sacred one should be able to follow both at 
once. The solution: in addition to vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, a man 
pledges to God all his professional talents. 

For years Opus Dei inched ahead, an 
unofficial studying and worshiping com- 
mune of men who used old houses in 
Madrid as headquarters. They were in one 
of these on the city’s outskirts when Spain’s 
Civil War broke out, pinning them down 
in the line of fire between attacking Loyal- 
ists and Nationalists defending a barracks. 
After a two-day battle the Loyalists won; 
the Opus Deists slipped out of the house 
(Father Escriva in worker’s coveralls). 

After the Civil War the new movement 
found itself opposed by ultra-conservative 
Spanish Catholicism as well as by the 
Jesuits, but in 1947 Pope Pius XII gave 
Opus Dei official recognition, and the group 
established headquarters in Rome. 

Total Freedom. Today there are more 
‘han 200 houses of Opus Dei throughout 
the world, with four classes of member- 
ship. Top class is called Numeraries—an 
estimated 7,000 members of the profes- 
sions (both priests and laymen), who take 
full vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. Most of them live and study to- 
gether, contribute all their income above 
bare subsistence to Opus Dei. The second 
class: Oblates, some 12,000 intellectuals, 
workers and peasants, who must take the 
vow of chastity but do not have to take 
the others. The next class: Supernumer- 
aries, some 25,000, whose vows are condi- 
tional. Thus, if married, they are pledged 
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FounpER EscrivA 
Secular as well as sacred. 


to observe to the letter the church’s teach- 
ing on conjugal fidelity, sexual intercourse, 
etc. Largest class: the Cooperators, approx- 
imately 50,000, are not required to take 
any vows at all, and even include non- 
Catholics. Their aim is to achieve a life of 
spiritual perfection through scrupulous ful- 
fillment of their best working potential. 
Women are admitted in all classes. 

U.S. headquarters of Opus Dei is in Chi- 
cago, with other leading branches in Was 
ington, D.C., Boston and Madison, Wis. 
U.S. membership is still small—not more 
than 200. In some quarters Opus Dei is 
believed to be a chosen instrument for 








PRESBYTERIAN Lyons 
Undercurrents from underground. 








liberalizing the reactionary Spanish church 
and possibly even the Franco regime itself. 
Members heatedly deny any political role, 
but admit their strong liberal leanings. 
Said one Opus Dei priest in the U.S. 
last week: “We did not like the idea in 
Spain that all higher learning must be 
government-approved and government- 
controlled. So four years ago we set up 
our own university in Navarra. The govern- 
ment did not openly resist us. This is con- 
sistent with our idea of freedom. We are 
Catholics, but outside the teachings of 
our church we believe in total freedom for 
the individual.” 


The Mystery of Maura 


Pretty Maura Lyons was 15 years old 
and a member of Northern Ireland’s 
Roman Catholic minority (34.2%) when 
she went to work a year ago as a stitcher 
in a Belfast garment factory. There she 
met several members of a splinter sect 
khown as the Free Presbyterian Church, 
and soon she became a Protestant. Her 
father, a shipyard worker, and her mother 
were horrified; so was the parish priest. 
There were family conferences, prayers 
and tears, Then Maura Lyons disappeared. 

Abduction! cried her family and their 
Catholic friends, and they accused the 
Rev. David Leathem, who had converted 
Maura, of spiriting her away. Free Pres- 
byterian Leathem denied any knowledge 
of the girl’s whereabouts, and so did Alan 
Paisley, moderator of the church. But 
Paisley eventually produced what he said 
was a tape recording of Maura’s voice, 
and played it to an audience consisting of 
all of Belfast’s 1,000 Free Presbyterians, 
Maura’s family and the police. “My Ro- 
man Catholic religion had been fear and 
dread,” said the voice. “The new religion 
to which I was introduced was simple and 
free from fear.” Three priests had been 
called in, and she was about to be carted 
off to a convent. “I took the opportunity 
to escape while the priests were having a 
cup of tea... I am in God's hands.” 

But that was not Maura’s voice at all, 
said her father, and the Catholic accu- 
sations and Free Presbyterian counter- 
accusations went on and on in Belfast. 
The controversy bounded across the Irish 
Sea when Reporter Norman Lucas of Lon- 
don'’s News Chronicle (circ. 1,252,778) 
wrote a story of a “secret rendezvous” he 
had had with Maura in northwest Eng- 
land, “to which I had been driven in a 
closed car—blindfolded for the last 20 
minutes . . .” She had been flown to Eng- 
land and smuggled in and out of about 25 
houses in 18 weeks, wrote Reporter Lucas, 
constantly changing her hair style and 
clothes. Maura told him that she would 
stay in “this Protestant underground” un- 
til May, when she would become 16 and 
in British law no longer a minor. 

“There is an underground method of 
dealing with this girl which rivals those 
operating in occupied countries during the 
war,” said Republican Labor M.P. Harry 
Diamond, a Catholic, in Northern Ire- 
land’s House of Commons. “There have 
been evasion, lies, attempted blackmail 
and an obvious conspiracy.” While police 
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How to solve a national shipping problem 





Now trouble-free Sam ships throughout the U.S. 
By speedy, dependable RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


Sam had shipments to send out all over the Nation 
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~The big difference is 


Problem: How long would it take you to set up a shipment to 


all 48 states — starting right now? \ ie ‘is 
Answer: Just as long as it takes to call your Railway Q X ‘4 bp N 
Express Agent. He's the man who'll solve your most EXPRES i 


tangled shipping problems in a jiffy. He'll give - es E N Es 
you swift, dependable deliveries, free of red tape 


and without added cost. Railway Express is the 





complete rail-air shipping service, reaching some 


23,000 American communities. And now you can speed 





shipments almost anywhere in the world through the 


international service of Railway Express. 
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‘They dont 
just talk— 
they give 

the worlds 


est 
service 
on the 





Distinguished 
deluxe 

service, every 
night, overnight 
New York to 
London 


Sly>>- BOAT 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Reservations: from your travel agent or British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York...alao offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Loa Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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Francisco, 





of the United Kingdom searched for her, 
a Protestant leader said: “There is no of- 
ficial underground to hide girls like her, 
but because so many people believe in 
freedom of worship there are many fam- 
ilies who would be willing to hide her.” 


° ° 
Moravian Anniversary 

Martin Luther had not been born when 
John Hus, Roman Catholic priest and 
rector of the University of Prague, thun- 
dered against the corruption of the church 
under the antipope John XXIII—simony, 
sale of indulgences, etc.—and cried out 
for reform. Tried for heresy, condemned 
and bound to the stake in 1415, he cried: 
“T shall die with joy in the faith of the 
Gospel I have preached!” Then the flames 
flared up, and their light has not yet died. 
Last week John Hus’s followers, known 
now as the Moravian Church, celebrated 
their sooth anniversary. 

After years of persecution, in 1457 the 
peasant Hussites formed their own group 
and called it Unitas Fratrum—Unity of 
the Brethren—the official title of the Mo- 
ravian Church today. By the end of the 
16th century, the Brethren were the dom- 
inant Protestant church in Bohemia. But 
after the Thirty Years’ War broke out, the 
Bohemian Protestants were routed by the 
Catholics; on June 21, 1621, no fewer than 
15 leaders of the Brethren were beheaded. 
The group went underground and stayed 
there for 100 years. Moravians know this 
as the time of “The Hidden Seed.” 

Patron and patriarch of this period was 
a Saxon count, Nicholas von Zinzendorf. 
on whose estate a group of Moravian ref- 
ugees settled in 1722. They established a 
community called Herrnhut—the place 
God will guard—and here developed some 
of the customs that are peculiar to the 
Moravians today, such as reviving the 
early Christian agape, or love feast, which, 
unlike Communion, is a real meal shared 
in mutual devotion. 

Long before the great wave of Protes- 
tant missionary activity in the late 19th 
century, the Moravians had established 
missions all over the world; today there 
are three times as many Moravians in the 
foreign mission churches as there are in 
the home churches. Moravians founded a 
city in Pennsylvania and called it Beth- 
lehem (1740). Winston-Salem, N.C. was 
started by the Moravians in 1766. All 
such Moravian settlements were patterned 
after Herrnhut—all land and commercial 
enterprise was owned by the church: sin- 
gle men, single women and widows were 
housed apart. Last week the 55,000 U.S. 
Moravians (world membership: 300,000) 
celebrated in decorum and hope, gath- 
ered to commemorate their long history 
with long speeches, their Protestant fer- 
vor with prayer. President Eisenhower 
sent a message (‘‘a vigorous spirit ex- 
pressed in the sound and good work of 
the Moravian Church”). So did Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer from the jungles of Af- 
rica. Communicants poured into churches 
(standing instead of kneeling to receive 
their bread and wine, chiefly because the 
Catholics do it the other way). Of all the 
words uttered to mark the anniversary, 


none were more Moravian than those 
spoken by 17th century Moravian Bishop 
John Amos Comenius: 

In essentials, unity ; 

In nonessentials, liberty; 

In all things, charity. 


Words & Works 


G Speaking to Lenten preachers, priests 
and seminarians, Pope Pius XII con- 
demned the sexy art work that enlivens 
Roman walls. “To choose only one recent 
case,” he said, “‘an important daily news- 
paper gave a highly colored description 
of two huge licentious posters . . . Who 


can tell what ruin in souls, especially 
those of youngsters, such images may 
provoke, how many dirty thoughts and 
feelings they may produce. . . ?” With- 
in a few days a brigade of poster men 
were out with their buckets and brushes 
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Italy's News 
Rome WALL Posters 


Who can tell what ruin is provoked? 


covering the life-large posters of buxom 
Cinemactress Marisa Allasio. 

@ Rabbi Gershon Winer filed a $425,000 
suit against the Bowman Biscuit Co. in 
Denver for getting him fired from his 
$13,000-a-year post at Denver’s BMH 
Synagogue. The company, said Gershon, 
had misrepresented its cookies as con- 
taining only vegetable shortening and 
Gershon had endorsed their sale by the 
synagogue’s Women’s League. When the 
cookies turned out to have been made 
with 20% animal fat, hundreds of Denver 
Jews found that they had violated the 
dietary laws of their faith, angrily forced 
Rabbi Gershon’s dismissal. 

@ After serving a five-year term for 
“threatening the security” of Communist 
China, the Rev. Paul J. Mackensen Jr., 
last missionary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America to remain in China, 
was released from a Shanghai prison. 
Baltimorean Mackensen said he had de- 
cided to stay in Shanghai if he could 
find a job there. “I learned something of 
the program for social changes taking 
place in China,” he said. “Now I'd like 
to study what is going on.” 
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Unmistakably. . . the finest car in the fine car field 
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INVERTIBLE 


OAT BY VERA MAXWwe 


No other car is so Lincoln long... Lincoln low...and Lincoln lovely! 


Here is the longest. most 
longed-for Lincoln ever! Just 
one look at its fresh, clean-lined 
styling and you can easily 

see why more and more fine 
car buyers are becoming 


new Lincoln owners. 


Along the whole lovely length of Lincoln, 
there's a fresh, new kind of fine car beauty. 


Exclusively Lincoln’s, this beauty is ex- 
pressed in long, low body lines that meet 
and merge in a clean sweep of steel. As a 
totally new concept of styling, it will shape 


fine car design for years to come. 


Inside, you’re in a whole new world of fine 
car fashion and convenience. You can custom- 
design your Lincoln interior—from fine fab- 
rics and soft, soft And 
everything you touch turns to power! .. 


leathers. then— 


- even 


the window vents and door 


operated electrically. 


locks 


can be 


Finally, and most important of all, you 
find that Lincoln’s extraordinary beauty is 
matched by superlative driving. With every 
mile, you discover more why this 
Lincoln is called the most effortless driving 


fine car ever built. 


reasons 


Drive Lincoln soon. It’s winning longing 
looks eee and more and more fine car owners 
.. everywhere it goes. 


LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Which shoes are easier on your feet-and your pocketbook? 


Feminine Footweor by DALSAN, INC. 


Answer—Both “his and hers” are tops in com- 
fort and value! That’s because the inner soles 
of both pairs of shoes are formed from a spe- 
cial Rayonier cellulose treated with latex by 
our customers. Its advantage? It lets shoes 
“breathe.” And it resists body acids harmful to 
leather yet offers unmatched flexibility and 
comfort, because the new team of latex and 
cellulose can’t buckle or crack. In fact, it will 
outperform leather, insulate your feet against 


RAYON TIER 
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heat and cold and help your shoes give longer, 
more comfortable wear. 


A new note in shoe fashion and quality, these 
inner soles save smart shoppers money because 
premium cellulose is still low in cost and helps 
keep shoe costs down. 

Creating new versatile celluloses—often before 
the need is apparent—is another way Rayonier 
grows in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


clluladte Chemetlby 


Executive and General Soles Offices: 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Continuity in growth— Aerial view of our big, mod- 
ern Port Angeles mill in Western Washington on 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Here are produced 127,000 
tons of chemical cellulose a year for many products 
including inner-soles. This mill has grown in capac- 
ity, flexibility, eficiency—and now turns out 12 kinds 





of quality celluloses for hundreds of consumer prod- 
ucts. Diversified production typifies all our mills in 
the U. S. A. and Canada. Result: dynamic growth 
for Rayonier and freedom from dependence on any 
one market, whether domestic or overseas. 

Above: 2,000,000 board feet of wood float in the water! 


Looking behind Rayonier’s growth: Some facts for the business-minded 





Continuity in personnel—For our steady growth: 
a work force of loyal, able hands. From one mill in 
1927 with 230 workers to 1957’s eight huge plants 
with capacity approaching 2,000,000,000 Ibs. an- 
nually, Rayonier now counts 7400 skilled employees 
in Canada and the U.S.A. This year 269 men and 
women celebrate their 25th year with us, while more 


than 400 are now receiving retirement benefits. 
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Continuity in research— Rayonier’s initial, big re- 
search pay-off: in 1931, the first cellulose from 


western hemlock for rayon. Now we make 38 new 
superior chemical celluloses for film, tire cord, plas- 
tics, hundreds of high demand products. Our latest 
research success: a cellulose from southern pine for 
the new washable rayon—competitive with ail fibers, 


natural or man-made. Watch for it! 
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You've earned it... 


LIVE A LITTLE! 


Pretty demanding, today's pace. And today’s rewards, 


more abundant than ever. When it's time to relax, don't 





vou feel entitled to something a little special? Then just 
idd famous bonded Old Forester to your pleasures 


You'll soon learn what a wonderful difference in rich, 





hearty flavor Old Forester offers...at only pennies 


more. Every bottle registered to assure your satisfaction 


Tis ta nothing better in the market 
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Reader Response 


A good reporter goes about his job on 
the premise that he can do his work with- 
out getting lynched, shot at or otherwise 
assaulted by anything more deadly than 
epithets. Sometimes the premise proves 
wrong, and last week one of those times 
came for Alabama-born Reporter Byron 
Riggan, 34, chief of Time’s bureau in 
Montreal. 

At 10:30 one night Riggan was relaxing 
in his apartment on Peel Street, in a gra- 
cious mid-town sector of the city, after’a 
hard week’s work on a story about an 
eruption of shootings and gangster vio- 
lence in Montreal’s east-end tenderloin 
district; the Canadian edition of Tre 
carrying Riggan’s story had appeared on 
the newsstands only the day before. Rig- 
gan’s doorbell rang, and when he opened 
the door, two rough-looking strangers 
pushed their way in. “Did you do that ar- 
ticle on the East End?” one asked. When 
Riggan replied that he had, one of the 
men whipped out a knife and held it to 
the newsman’s stomach while the other 
smashed Riggan in the face with his fist. 
“If you work for Time,” the man mut- 
tered between punches, “you've got plen- 
ty of money. Where is it?” Riggan broke 
loose, made a dash for the door and 
shouted for help. The two visitors fled 
through the back door, 

Riggan described the attack to police, 
who advised him to “buy a gun and shoot 
first” next time. Both major Canadian 
wire services, Canadian Press and British 
United Press, picked up the story. It re- 
ceived heavy play in the Montreal news- 
papers, particularly the evening Herald, 
which has been waging an indignant anti- 
hoodlum editorial campaign. Riggan, one- 
time Birmingham Post-Herald reporter 
who has been a Time correspondent in 
Canada since 1953, was troubled less by 
his injuries (which were minor) than by 
regret that he had not made it a better 
story. “What rankles most,” he joked, “is 
reading the accurate reports that ‘Rig- 
gan’s yells’ frightened off the thugs. It 
would have been more gratifying if the 
stories could have read; ‘The thugs fled 
under a hail of blows.’ ” 


Anglo-Saxon Migration 

Of all the migrant waves that have 
swept into Chicago in the 125 years since 
the city mushroomed from the swamps, 
none have seemed so alien or posed such 
social problems as a recent influx of 
native-born white Americans. For the past 
five years, at the rate of more than 1,000 
a week, displaced people of Anglo-Saxon 
stock have been swarming into the city 
from the scrubby hills, marginal farms 
and depressed coal-mining areas of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Alabama. For lack of a 
better term, Chicagoans concerned with 
the problem lump the minority under 
the label “hillbillies.” Lured to Chicago 
by Northern industry, the newcomers are 
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compressed into slums where squalid con- 
ditions, strange customs and limited op- 
portunity seem to lay bare more of the 
bad than the good in them. Coming from 
states whose literacy rates are below the 
national average (exception: Missouri), 
the clannish, independent migrants show 
a deep-rooted aversion not only for the 
law, but also for sanitation, schooling, 
church and most other alien urban insti- 
tutions as well. Though police, school, 
health and social-welfare agencies all agree 
that these newcomers are their No. 1 
problem, few Chicagoans were aware of 
the seriousness of that problem until last 





Though she and her escort were shabbily 
dressed, their arrival in a dive invariably 
resulted in the same “sudden, startling 
transformation.” The yipping, hollering, 
three-piece band would stop its “loud 
perversion” of hillbilly music. The pa- 
trons would stalk out, glaring venomously 
at the intruders. In one joint a husky 
bouncer planted himself beside the report- 
ers, “cracked his fingernails and waited, 
just looking.” 

The newcomers’ defiance of outsiders 
—particularly of the civic agencies that 
attempt to orient them—is fostered by 
their long history of geographic and 
cultural isolation. School officials told 
Norma Lee that they had even met “real 
backwoodsy hillbillies from areas that go 


REPORTER BROWNING ON CHIcaco’s Skip Row 


In Glitter Gulch, the code of the hills. 


week, when the Chicago Tribune ran a 
hair-raising series on the hillbillies. 

Assigned to the story by the Trib’s able 
assistant managing editor, Ardis (“Mike”) 
Kennedy, Reporter Norma Lee Browning 
took a muscular male staffer as escort 
and started out by scouting the scores 
of hillbilly hangouts scattered from West 
Madison Street, Chicago’s Skid Row, to 
“Glitter Gulch” on the squalid South 
Side. There, in dives that were “wilder 
than any television western,” Reporter 
Browning set out to stalk and observe 
a species “whose customs and culture- 
patterns are as incomprehensible to us as 
dial telephones are to them.” The men 
mostly sport Levis, black leather jackets 
and “Presley sideburns”; the women go 
in for sleazy skirts or slacks. The sure 
signs of the hillbilly, male or female, as 
observed by Reporter Browning, were 
“shoulder-length bobs (slightly matted, 
heavily greased) and bubble gum.” 

High Capacity, Low Code. In three 
night-long sorties through the neon-lit 
gathering places of the hillbillies, Norma 
Lee found that “the ironclad code of the 
hills permits no meddling from outsiders.” 


in for snake rites, had burned down 
schoolhouses and horsewhipped the teach- 
ers." Most refuse to send their children 
to school. Even more alarming to authori- 
ties, said Reporter Browning, is the par- 
ents’ “rebellious resistance” to immuniza- 
tion shots and other elementary health 
measures. Chicago’s polio outbreak last 
year was “centered in Southern white 
migrant areas.” Said Miss Browning: 
“They have the lowest moral code, if any, 
of any [group], the biggest capacity for 
liquor and the most savage and vicious 
tactics when drunk, which is most of the 
time.” Police say that they would need 
2,000 extra officers to cope with hillbilly 
crime; educators have urged special grade- 
less schools for their children. But short 
of sending hillbillies back to the hills— 
and city officials are not even sure how 
many there are—authorities see no swift 
or clear-cut solution to the problem. 
They Called for More. No stranger to 
seamy-side reporting, Norma Lee Brown- 
ing, 42, is a veteran Tribsister whose 
assignments have ranged from posing as 
a repentant prostitute (Time, Dec. 12, 
1949) to interviewing the then Princess 
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JACK BURKE, winner of Masters, PGA 


and many other national championships 





In JACK BURKE’S 


HAND...OR YOURS 
The NEW MacGregor 
Tourney Golf Ball 


is a Winner) 


Most of today's major winners have this 
in common: They play the new MacGregor 
Tourney golf ball exclusively. Jack Burke, 
Mike Souchak, George Bayer, Louise Suggs, 
Ted Kroll and many others depend on Tour- 
ney every round . . . every tournament. 

Make Tourney your choice, too, and 
you'll discover the same distance, accuracy 
and confidence it gives these national title- 
holders, With V-Thread winding and a 
tougher, more responsive cover, it's the 
ball delivering today’s best performance. 
You owe it to yourself to try the new 
Tourney next time out. At all pro shops, 


Players mentioned ore members, MocGregor Advisory Staff 


THE GREATEST @ WAME TN GOLF 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
Golf —Tennis— Baseball — Football —Bosketball 
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Elizabeth. “I get all the dope addicts,” 
she grins, “and all the royalty.” Country- 
born (in Trenton, Mo.) and Radcliffe- 
educated, she is married to Photographer 
Russell Ogg, with whom she frequently 
teams for free-lance magazine pieces. Her 
eye for detail and sophisticated good 
sense made the series an immediate hit; 
after only two installments it was pulling 
in 150 letters a day. 

Most readers, and most officials con- 
cerned with the hillbilly headache, ap- 
plauded Norma Lee. Scores of Southern- 
ers—including some who have migrated 
from the -same areas themselves—wrote 
to explain that the folks who made the 
trouble were “poor white trash,” “Michi- 
gan f “a lower grade of people 





farmers,” 
that are not exactly civilized.” But the 
heaviest response came from _hillbillies 
who had heard about the series. They 
called Norma Lee—with embellishments 
—“nigger-lover,” “sewer rat,” “D.P.,” 
“Communist,” “garbage picker,” threat- 
ened her with fates ranging from poison- 
ing via “Southern-fried chicken in arsenic” 
to dismemberment at the hands of “us 
woman folks.” To Editor Kennedy such 
letters were vivid proof that he had hold 
of a good story. At week’s end he ordered 
Norma Lee to brave the mountain menace 
for six more installments. 


Confidential Revisited 


On the heels of a California state senate 
investigation aimed at keeping Hollywood 
smut out of the scandal magazines (Time, 
March 11), a federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago last week struck at the nation’s best- 
selling scandal magazine for putting smut 
in the mail. In a six-count indictment, New 


| York-based Confidential and its Mount 


Morris (Ill.) distributing agency, the 
Kable Printing Co., were charged with 
mailing “‘nonmailable matter . . . which 
gives ... information on how and by 
what means abortion may be produced.” 
What prompted the indictment was an 
article in the March 1956 issue of Con- 
fidential headed: “The Pill That Ends 
Unwanted Pregnancy.” Though written in 
the magazine’s characteristically pious 
style (“Beware the Newest Abortion Men- 
ace”), the article was a sort of do-it- 
yourself commentary on a new antileuke- 
mia drug (retail price: $4.50 per 100 pills) 
that ended pregnancy in eleven of 15 
women selected by doctors for therapeutic 
abortions. If convicted, Confidential and 
its distributor could each: be fined up 
to $30,000, 


Crank's Crank 


“Give light,” proclaim the mastheads 
of all 19 Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
“and the people will find their own way.” 
By generating heat as well, Scripps- 
Howard's El Paso Herald-Post (circ. 
39,794) has long made its way as one 
of the chain’s most profitable and inde- 
pendent-minded dailies. Under Editor Ed 
Pooley, a Tabasco-tempered maverick who 
has run the paper for 20 of his 59 years, 
the Herald has earned Texas-wide renown 
as an ardent defender of underdogs, whom 
Pooley, in deference to the border city’s 








Charles F. Teed—El Paso Herald-Post 
WINNER TELLEs & Epitor PooLey 
For the Juan Smiths against the s.o.b.'s. 


heavy Spanish-speaking population, in- 
variably calls Juan Smiths. On their be- 
half, Pooley, one of U.S. journalism’s last 
curmudgeons, wages daily war on the 
“s.o.b.’s.” his all-embracing designation 
for city officials, cops, the opposition El 
Paso Times (circ. 52.538) and any other 
non-Juan who incurs Pooley’s ire. 

For the past month, during El Paso’s 
mayoral campaign, few citizens have been 
able to ignore the heat. Pooley’s evening 
Herald has campaigned splenetically for 
a Juan Smith slate (“The People’s Tick- 
et’) headed by the county clerk, a third- 
generation El Pasoan of Mexican extrac- 
tion named Raymond Telles. The usually 
mild-mannered morning Times fought a 
spirited battle to re-elect Mayor Tom 
Rogers and his board of aldermen. When 
the Times boasted that its candidate had 
trimmed the budget, Ed Pooley, a one- 
time bank clerk, promptly crowed that 
“the little bitsy budget cut” entailed a 
saving of exactly “755/1,o0ooths of one 
per cent.” 

The Times jpooh-poohed Telles’ slate 
as the “P for Pooley ticket”. Pooley’s 
Herald-Post attacked Mayor Rogers’ rec- 
ord with Page One “photographic edi- 
torials” showing potholed pavements and 
exposed water lines. In their eagerness to 
clear or smear the city administration, 
the papers even scrapped over details of 
a drunk-driving arrest; the Herald-Post 
declared that police had beaten the driver, 
one Isidro Fernandez, and used a chain 
hoist to haul him out of a ditch. Sneered 
Pooley, whose cop-baiting helped drive 
one El Paso police chief to a nervous 
breakdown: “Ah, such big, bold, efficient 
lawmen!” 

Crowning Blow. Last week Pooley and 
pals celebrated a signal victory. By a 
margin of 2,754 votes (out of a rec- 
ord 34,883), Telles routed the incumbent 
mayor, and his People’s slate won by 
a landslide in the Democratic primary, 
which in Texas is really election. Juan 
Smiths rejoiced, for Telles’ triumph meant 
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THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


a new concept for use on land or sea 


New Reactor Design to Meet 
Worldwide Demand for 
Nuclear Power Plants 


The time is the near future. 

The mayor of a city remote from 
conventional sources of power presses 
the button that marks the beginning of 
a bright new era for his community: 
power and light is fed into the streets, 
homes and factories of his city from a 
nuclear reactor. 





Custom-built Capacity. As the pace 
of the Atomic Age quickens, more and 
more areas of the world will be served 
by electric power from nuclear reac- 
tors. High on the list of peaceful 
objectives in the nuclear power pro- 
gram is the provision of compact, self- 
sufficient power plants of all sizes to 
mect local conditions—such as lack of 
water power, fuel scarcity, geographic 
isolation or limited demand. The 
Organic Moderated Reactor concept 


IN SichT: New LicuT For OLD STREETS 


Half a world away, in the Persian 
Gulf, the skipper of a supertanker 
drops the pilot and signals his engine 
room “Full ahead?’ Unlike today’s oil- 
burning tankers, his ship can deliver its 
cargo of oil complete to any port in the 
seven seas without refueling — because 
it is powered by a nuclear reactor. 

The project that is bringing these 
developments toward early realization 
is now under way at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s National Reactor Test- 
ing Station, in Idaho. It is called the 
OMRE — Organic Moderated Reactor 
Experiment—a nuclear development pi- 
oneered by ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, 
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fulfills this need. 

The OMRE studies promise such 
favorable features as high heat effi- 
ciency without pressure problems, and 
negligible corrosion, both of which lead 
to safe and low-cost reactors. Power 
costs from this type of reactor will be 
competitive with present power costs 
in many parts of the world. 


Seven-League Boots for Tankers. 
The OMR is particularly promising for 
shipboard installation, and ATOMICS 
INTERNATIONAL is engaged in an in- 
tensive study of this very important 
application, Its power range fits the 


shaft-horsepower specifications for 
tankers. Its safety, compactness, sim- 
plified structural requirements and 
practical operation enable it to com- 
pete, dollar for dollar, with high-fuel- 
consumption marine engines. Because 
the OMR eliminates both fuel stowage 
and frequent refueling, it can increase 
payload cargo space and range simul- 
taneously — a vital factor in the eco- 
nomic operation of the huge new 
supertankers of today. 


First two OMR’s to produce usable 
power are planned for Piqua, Ohio and 
a Latin American country. As an addi- 
tion to its present power plants, the 
progressive city of Piqua has taken the 
initiative in a proposal that may well 
prove a development of great benefit 
for less favored regions of the world. 
It can also serve to demonstrate the 
practicality of the OMR as a source of 
power for communities whose expan- 
sion requires 10,000 to 50,000 kilo- 
watts at a time. 


For more information on the OMR, 
or for any other reactor information, 
contact ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, 
whose achievements include the 





LONGER HAuLs, BIGGER PAYLOADS 


Sodium Reactor Experiment in Cali- 
fornia (a major study for nuclear 
power development), the Armour Re- 
search Reactor, the Japanese Atomic 
Energy Research Institute Reactor, 
and many other projects at home and 
abroad. Write: Director of Technical 
Sales, Dept. T-72, Aromics INTERNA- 
TIONAL, P. O. Box 309, Canoga Park, 
Calif. Cable address: ATOMiICcs. 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 


A DIVISION NORTH 


AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


PIONEERS IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 
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 PHILCS sain 


30 watt amplifier 
for ample volume 
—not 15 watt 





15 inch woofer 
for fullest bass tones 
—not 12 inch 


66 electrostatic speakers 
in one —not just 
a few small tweeters 


PHONORAMA III ONLY *299°25! Compare the features above with 

any other set! Philco Phonorama IIT beats custom high fidelity yet saves up to two- 
thirds the cost. And only Philco gives you the electrostatic “Cathedral Speaker” — 
66 speakers in one — plus 15” woofer! Covers full audibility range from below 40 to 
over 20,000 cycles with “living sound” in deep dimension — plays and intermixes 
all 4 speeds. And all in an acoustically engineered cabinet. Compare Phonorama IIT 
with any set at any price — you can’t buy finer! 


LOOK AHEAD... Gal you choose PHILCO., 














New electric changer converts 
your projector to automatic! 


Now you can run your slide show from anywhere in the 
room — even hold or change slides by remote control. 
New Bell & Howell changer for TDC projectors fits 
Headliner 303, Showpak, Streamliner, Mainliner, 
Model D, and the Professional. 

Complete with line cord, remote control cord and 
pushbutton, only $33.50. Only $23.50 if ordered in place 
of the Selectron changer on new projector. For booklet, 
write Bell & Howell, Dept. T-5, Chicago 45, Illinois. 





50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS 
THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell © Howell 
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| that El Paso, for the first time in its 








history, will have a Mexican-American 
mayor. One Telles supporter, who had 
heard the glad tidings south of the border, 
wrote Pooley last week: “Mexican citi- 
zens were giving Americans abrazos [em- 
braces |. It was the damndest thing I ever 
heard of.” Wrote another: “I have always 
admired your crusade for democratic and 
just principles. I don’t know what in hell 
would have happened to us Juan Smiths 
if it hadn’t been for you.” 

To his foes, Pooley’s causes célébres 
seem more like vendettas than crusades. 
A wiry (5 ft. 8 in., 158 Ibs.) infighter 
who seldom confines his chronic indigna- 
tion to the editorial columns. Florida- 
born Ed Pooley settled a long-simmering 
feud with County Judge Hugh McGovern 
in 1954 by crowning the jurist with a fifth 
of whisky. (Bourbon-Drinker Pooley ex- 
plained: “It was only a Scotch bottle.”) 
When a wealthy El Paso restaurant owner 
named Fred Hervey took office as mayor 
in 1951, Pooley dubbed a proposed city 
sewage plant Hervey Hall and continued 
to refer to the mayor as “the hamburger 
merchant” even after Hervey won a $25,- 
ooo libel judgment against the paper 
(later reversed), “It got so bad,” recalls 
one reporter, “that they'd call each other 
on the phone and just sit there and cuss 
for half an hour or so.” 

Crank's Creed. At the top of Editor 
Pooley’s little list is an El Paso lawyer 
named William Fryer. While defending 
a woman on a murder charge in 1951, 
Attorney Fryer objected to the Herald's 
coverage of the case and gave the editor a 
name still used by his foes: “Cesspooley.” 
Under orders from Pooley not to use 
Fryer’s name in his paper, Herald staffers 
ever since have had to weave around his 
identity, e.g., “counsel for the plaintiff,” 
“El Paso lawyer defending the case.” 
Chuckles Fryer, who is now 76: “When I 
die, I guess, all Pooley will say is ‘Counsel 
for the plaintiff died yesterday.’ ” Pooley’s 
politics are generally tuned to the Scripps- 
Howard pro-Republican, pro-Eisenhower 
line; he was, though, the only editor of 
a major daily in Texas to oppose pro- 
Eisenhower Governor Allan Shivers’ third- 
term bid in 1954. 

While Pooley’s espousal of Juan Smith 
has boosted circulation 61% since 1937, 
the Times, which publishes a Sunday 
edition and has pushed hard for suburban 
middle-class circulation, in recent years 
has edged ahead of the Herald-Post. 
Pooley’s latest eruptions on behalf of 
the Mexican-American have provoked em- 
phatic counterattacks: this week a group 
of business and professional men were 
backing a campaign to persuade E] Paso- 
ans to drop the Herald-Post and write 
Scripps-Howard Boss Jack Howard urg- 
ing him to fire Pooley (their target: 
5,000 cancellations, 1,000 letters). But 
Curmudgeon Pooley was unruffled. The 
protests, he said, are proof of his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to Founder E. W. (“Damned 
Old Crank”) Scripps’s lifelong creed: 
“The daily press is intended for the great 
mass of our citizens, not for the high- 
brows.” 
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| H offer a 
unique combination of business conveniences 
and vacation pleasures, from Cuba to Chile, 
from Mexico to Brazil. These distinctive hotels 
are famous for modern accommodations, fine 
foods, and swift multi-lingual service. Many 
have beautiful pools and cabana clubs .. . 
all are located close to transportation and 
business centers. 


HOTEL DEL LAGO 


Maracaibo, Venezuela 





HOTEL 
NACIONAL DE CUBA 
Havana, Cuba 


HOTEL GRANDE 
Belém, Para, Brasil 





HOTEL TEQUENDAMA HOTEL VICTORIA PLAZA 
Bogota, Colombia Montevideo, Urug 


OPENING SOON 
FOUR NEW INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS: 


EL SALVADOR INTERCONTINENTAL, San Salvador, EI Salvador, C.A. 
CURACAO NTERCONTINENTAL, Curacao, N. W. 1. 
PHOENICIA INTERCONTINENTAL, Beirut, Lebanon 
SAN JUAN INTERCONTINENTAL, San Juan, P. R 





For the complete story—see your travel agent or send for our illustrated brochure 
INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS, Chrysler Building, New York—Roper Building, Miami 





r. one. . 


Guests enjoy varied menus featuring American Intercontinental’s tastefully furnished guest An atmosphere of relaxing pleasure is a part 
favorites and native specialties most gra rooms and suites—many with outdoor patios— of every Intercontinental Hotel, with music for 
ciously served in beautiful surroundings. offer the utmost in comfort and convenience dancing, and fine entertainment nightly. 
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America’s Future—-Fulfillment of the nation’s hopes depends heavily industry are based largely upon technology that becomes mor: com 
on its young people...and on how well they are prepared in school plex every « Increasing numbers of educated young people, with 


to take advantage of opportunities for more advanced educ ition more early training in. mathematics and other sciences, will be 


Our security, our living standards, our progress in commerce and needed in America in the years ahead. 











What does the Aviation Industry 


mean 


Starting with the early experiments by the Wright 
brothers in 1903, the aviation industry has grown from a 
small venture involving a few men to one of the largest in- 
dustries in America. Its strength, its accomplishments bene- 
fit every citizen in the United States .. . and the entire 
world, Yet, unless a severe shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists can be overcome, progress in aviation may be slowed, 
our economy and our national defense may suffer. 

To millions of Americans, aviation has given new recrea- 
tional and cultural opportunities, as well as new advan- 
tages for commerce and industry. 

The great advances made in air travel all over the world 
are primarily the result of the high quality and productive 
capacity of the U.S. aviation industry, Most commercial 
transports flown today are American made, regardless of 
the nation that flies them. 

The U.S. aviation industry, giving work to more than 
1,100,000 persons in manufacturing plants, subcontractors’ 
facilities, and scheduled airlines alone, makes a tremen- 
dous contribution to the American economy. 





And of even greater significance to everyone in this 





Jet Airliners will start coming off production lines in 1958...to cut 
flying times in half on world air routes. The Douglas DC-8, shown in 
artist’s concept above, and the Boeing 707 jet airliners, both to be 
powered by Pratt & Whitney turbojet engines, will help the United 
States to maintain commercial air leadership, 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL 
ENGINEERING GRADUATES 
U.S. AND RUSSIA | 





10 % oy CT er) 
Source: AVA 








Experimental Test building at 
Hamilton Standard handles test- 
ing of advanced propellers and jet 
aircraft equipment. Since 1946 
United Aircraft has invested 
$200 million of its own funds in 
new production and experimen- 
tal facilities and equipment. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION cacy jasrroro. 


Serious Problem facing America 
in the shortage of engineers is 
shown by this chart comparing 
graduates in the United States 
and Russia. New engineers enter- 
ing U.S. industry are less than 
half the number needed, 


to you? 


atomic age, freedom and life itself may depend largely 
upon the continuing ability of the aviation industry to 
furnish the new aircraft and missiles that help our Armed 
Forces make U.S. Air Power second to none. 
Continued Growth Depends on Young 
People in School Today 

The continued progress of aviation has been achieved 
largely through the skill, imagination, and perseverance 
of engineers, scientists, and technicians. The unparalleled 
technical growth in America has resulted in an unprece- 
dented need for these men both in civilian life and in the 
armed forces. Today, there is a dangerous shortage of these 
valuable experts. 

This shortage will become even more critical if more 
students in grade schools and high schools do not qualify 
in basic mathematics and science. Actually, the future of 
America is in the hands of these young people. Greater 
emphasis on their technical education is vital if America 
is to continue its leadership in commercial and military 
aviation, realize its fullest prosperity, and maintain security 


against aggression, 


North + Pole 





Nonstop Around-the-World Record was set in January by three Boeing 
B-52 bombers, each powered by eight Pratt & Whitney jet engines. 
The Air Force's Strategic Air Command B-52s covered 24,325 miles 
in 45 hours, 18 minutes. From California they crossed to Africa, 
continuing nonstop over the Middle East and the Pacific, to land 
near Los Angeles. This long-range capability makes the B-52 a 
strong deterrent to war, a powerful force for peace. 





CONNECTICUT In Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT.CO.. Lr 


Designers and builders of ; PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and turbine aircraft equipment, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters— for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Wherever you go, VAT 69 is the one Scotch ' CUNARD S 
LINE 






that stands out. For here, all the good things 
of Scotch...softness, mellowness, 
velvet-smoothness...are at their very 
best. Do try VAT 69—you owe 


it to your taste for Scotch. 
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Middle-Aged Siren 


“T get an awful lot of mail from women 
like me.” says Torch Singer Roberta 
Sherwood. “That is, from the women with 
a middle-aged spread. A lot of them had 
ambitions that were never realized, and 
I guess I look as if I am realizin’ them.” 
Thus, after bowing demurely to an ova- 
tion at Manhattan’s Copacabana, Singer 
Sherwood explained the infectious appeal 





Ormond Gigli—Lire 
Torcu SINGER SHERWOOD 


Night life begins at 40. 


that in the last year has turned her, at 
43, into the nation’s biggest new night- 
club hit. 

Roberta has more than the un-glamour 
of middle age to recommend her—an 
open, frankly sentimental, strongly ap- 
pealing style. She makes her entrance 
chanting Love Is a Many-Splendored 
Thing in a slightly husky, twangy voice. 
After the applause dies down, she may 
take off her glasses, pick up a battered 
cymbal and start flailing it with a wire 
brush while she launches into a foot- 
stomping, open-throated jazz version of 
Lazy River. 

Up from Kiwanis. St. Louis-born Ro- 
berta Sherwood's career has a strong fla- 
vor of soap opera. Roberta’s father ran 
an oldtime touring minstrel show (“He 
was a real raggledaggle show-business 
type”), and by the time she was in her 
early teens, she was out of school and in 
a song and dance act. Finally she married 
a sometime actor named Don Lanning 
settled down with him in Miami, operat- 
ing a restaurant. When her husband fell 
ill of cancer in 1953 and lost his bar 
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concession, Roberta found herself with 
three boys on her hands (now 16, 13 and 
8) and no money coming in. While she 
was being refused one singing job after 
another because of her age, she kept the 
family going with occasional $15- or $25- 
a-night appearances at Kiwanis Club par- 
ties or firemen’s balls. 

Just a little over a year ago, the owner 
of a small Miami nightspot gave her a 
job at $125 a week (“It seemed like a 
fortune”). Then Walter Winchell spotted 
her, and Miami Beach’s Eden Roc Hotel 
hired Roberta at $1,700 a week. Decca 
Records signed her. Now she makes as 
much as $5,000 a week. 

Much in Demand. Recently Roberta 
has been arranging her tours so that she 
is never away from home more than six 
weeks at a time—her husband Don. now 
a semi-invalid, looks out for the boys and 
answers all of Roberta’s correspondence 
from their Florida home. She is working 
hard because, she says, “I’d like to pay 
off the debts and get something put 
aside.” Roberta proved such a hit with 
women viewers when she appeared re- 
cently on Ed Murrow’s Person to Person 
that there is talk of signing her for a 
daily women’s show on TV. But if that 
does not work out, she will be content 
to go on singing in the clubs, where she 
is much in demand. Apparently, in a world 
of perennially slit skirts and plunging 
necklines there is a real need for Roberta’s 
ample figure, off-the-rack dresses and 
cardigan sweaters. 


ee 
The Toscanini Legacy 

In his black high-collared rehearsal coat, 
Arturo Toscanini walked into NBC’s Man- 
hattan Studio 8-H and launched a Robert 
Shaw-trained chorus and a handful of 
soloists into the music he loved: Verdi's 
melodramatic, tearfully tender Aida, With 
cajolery, threats and sarcasm (“Mr. Tuck- 
er,” he inquired scathingly of Tenor Rich- 
ard Tucker, “do you love a woman?”), 
he shaped a magnificently precise and pas- 
sionate performance, presented to NBC 
televiewers and listeners in the spring of 
1949. When RCA Victor decided to cut 
records from the broadcast tapes, To- 
scanini returned from retirement in 1954 
to conduct at Carnegie Hall portions of 
the opera which did not satisfy him— 
namely, Soprano Herva Nelli’s O Patria 
Mia and Riterna Vincitor! (Tre, June 
14, 1954). Last week Victor released (on 
three LPs) Toscanini’s composite and 
deftly sound-doctored Aida, the opera in 
which he made his conducting debut in 
Rio de Janeiro 71 years ago at ro. 

The Maestro’s last word on Aida ranks 
with his recording of Verdi’s Otello and 
Falstaff as his operatic testament. The 
NBC Symphony plays with brilliant col- 
oring and syllable-sharp instrumental de- 
tail; the singers—some less than top draw- 
er—are whipped almost beyond their 
powers to high moments of musical exalta- 
tion. The Met’s Tucker, singing the full 
dramatic tenor role of Radames for the 
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AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


e Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash, 


e Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 


e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1%. 


e Sign them when you buy them; 
sign them as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are the 
only identification you need. 
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DUNLOP 
APPLIES 








On cooler running AccuRated tires, 
you get many extra miles of safer driv- 
ing. What’s more, every Dunlop tire 
is more perfectly balanced to bring 
you new stability, control and comfort 
on super highways or rugged by-ways. 
Through AccuRay’s precise nucle- 
onic action, an exact amount of pro- 
tective rubber is uniformly applied to 
every cord ply. This eliminates two 
major causes of premature tire failure; 
the dangerous heat build-up caused 
by excessive ply-rubber coating and 
the equally critical ply separation and 
shearing action between plies result- 
ing when rubber coatings are too thin. 


For your own protection, get a 
matched set of Dunlop Accu- 
Rated tires...in Nylon or Super 
Hi-Test Rayon. See the posts 
line at your Dunlop dealer’s. 


Dunlop's AccuRay Process 





P.S. Go/fers— you'll never know how good you are until you play a 
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ATOMIC 
ENERGY 
for Safer Tires 


Thanks to the peacetime atom, the vital heart of the 
Dunlop tire is strengthened through application of 
AccuRay®...a revolutionary precision nucleonic process. 



























Beta Rays, emitted 
from Strontium 90”,scan sheets of coated tire cord, 
controlling uniform application of select insulating 
rubber within precise tolerances of +.001 inch, 


YOU'LL GO FARTHER...SAFER ON TIRES BY 


DUNLOP 


THEY'RE AccuRated® 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 





first time, has big, ringing power when he 
needs it, joined to a fervent, melting lyri- 
cism. Titian-haired Herva Nelli, Tosca- 
nini’s favorite soprano, sings perhaps the 
finest Aida of her career with rare inten- 
sity in a voice both sweet and sure. 

"Bene!" Although Aida is the last of 
the studio-recorded Toscanini music, Vic- 
tor still has half a dozen unpublished re- 
cordings from rehearsals and performances 
approved by Toscanini during the last 
two years of his life and scheduled for 
release. They include Brahms’s Double 
Concerto, Haydn’s Toy Symphony and a 
Vivaldi Concerto Grosso. Toscanini’s son 
Walter estimates that there are some 30 
other approved recordings in Riverdale 
among them the complete Romeo and 
Juliet music of Berlioz and the Second 
and Fourth symphonies of Sibelius. The 
recordings are the fruits of a plan RCA 
Victor worked out with Walter Toscanini 
in 1954 to get the Maestro to approve or 
disapprove every scrap of his music re- 
corded since 1937, when the NBC Sym- 
phony was formed. 

To overcome Toscanini’s dislike of 
recordings (he was infuriated by their fail- 
ure to reproduce the sound of his orches- 
tra as he remembered it), Walter Tosca- 
nini built a sound studio in the billiard 
room in the basement of Toscanini’s house 
in Riverdale (the Upper Bronx), piped 
tape-recorded music up to a giant speaker 
in the living room. When the spirit moved 
him, the old man sat in the living room 
listening to and judging the full-volume 
thunder of his orchestra. If a note or a 
phrase displeased him, he moved his head 
almost imperceptibly from side to side, 
frequently erupted into red-faced tirades 
if the music continued. In two years of 
listening, he gave an jmmediate, unquali- 
fied “Bene” to only one recording—a six- 
minute Ride of the Valkyries. 

The rest of his performances had to 
be altered, either by making electronic 
changes in the sound or by splicing several 
tapes together. Walter Toscanini collected 
up to a dozen tapes of each Toscanini- 
conducted piece, some of them taken at 
rehearsal, some at the performance, some 
over the radio by fans. The Maestro lis- 
tened to every taped version, gave quali- 
fied approval to the most acceptable, and 
indicated what passages from other ver- 
sions he wanted substituted. In some cases 
he demanded only one or two inserts. But 
before he would approve a perlormance 
of Bach's Brandenburg Concerto in F, en- 
gineers had to make more than 100 splices 
in less than eight minutes of music. The 
recordings are therefore not so much his- 
torically accurate Toscanini performances 
as they are showpieces which indicate 
what kind of performance the Maestro 
would have liked to achieve if both he 
and the orchestra were infallible. 

"Maybe." Victor will slowly add the 
“approved” recordings to its already bulg- 
ing list of Toscanini disks. (In 17 years 
of recording for Victor, Toscanini sold 
better than any other classical artist in 
history—22 million record units, $40 mil- 
lion in retail sales.) The tapes his father 
definitely rejected, says Walter Toscanini, 
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SOPRANO Lewis As ANNIE & VIENNESE WILD WESTERNERS* 
From Countess Maritza to Sitting Bull. 


will never be released, although they will 
be preserved at Riverdale as historical 
documents. But of the 350 hours of To- 
scanini tapes to work from, roughly half 
are in a “maybe” category: papa liked 
them except for minor flaws. Record 
buyers may eventually hear some por- 
tions of them. “Sometimes,” says Walter, 
“my father’s standards may have been 
too high.” 


"Siegfried Get Your Annie" 


On the stage long trod by waltzing 
countesses and czardas-dancing gypsies a 
girl in rundown shoes and a beat-up hat 
marched to the footlights ‘and belted out 
a number called Alles aus Naturverstand 
(meaning “Everything by Common 
Sense”). Americans in the audience rec- 
ognized it as Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly. 
Annie Get Your Gun had settled down in 
Vienna, and its arrival had precipitated 
another battle in the running musical war 
between partisans of old-fashioned Vien- 
nese operetta and fans of new-style Amer- 
ican musical comedy. 

Virtue & Pornography. The producer 
of Vienna’s Annie, Austrian-born U.S. 
Citizen Marcel Prawy, had already suc- 
cessfully staged Kiss Me, Kate in Vienna 
(Tre, March 5, 1956). His announce- 
ment that he was bringing Annie Oakley 
and the Wild West to the Danube shore 
outraged critics. They rushed fiercely to 
defend the virtue of their Merry Widows, 
the dignity of their Countess Maritzas 
and the artistic solvency of their Gypsy 
Barons. American musicals, said critics. 
were “pornographic” and not fit for “Kul- 
turstaaten.” Furthermore, the govern- 
ment-subsidized Volksoper should be play- 
ing native Austrian composers. (Annie’s 
defenders pointed out that native operetta 
composers have not written a note worth 
hearing for decades. ) 

During rehearsals, when Producer Prawy 
replaced ten of his orchestra’s staid mem- 
bers—despite their civil-service status- 
with ten brass players from a leading swing 
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band, he provoked manifestos and a pro- 
test meeting. Passions were further in- 
flamed when the news spread that leading 
male roles were cast with distinguished 
opera singers—rising Baritone Eberhard 
Wachter as Frank Butler; Karl Dénch, 
famed for his Beckmesser, as Chief Sitting 
Bull; Tenor Max Lorenz, a renowned 
Siegfried, as Buffalo Bill. After a rehears- 
al, onetime Metropolitan Soprano Brenda 
Lewis, the Annie Oakley and only Ameri- 
can in a cast of 80, purred: “I had the 
impression that Lorenz thought he was 
playing Siegfried Get Your Annie.” 

Little Difference? But on opening 
night, the Irving Berlin tunes came across 
clear and forceful, and the lyrics produced 
their laughs on cue. (Some of the dialogue, 
considered too risqué, was altered: ¢.¢., 
Annie’s line, “If you hadna’ done it, I'd 
a shot yew right in the belly button,” be- 
came “I would have shot over my shoul- 
der and knocked the button off your 
vest."") Viennese brought up on the beefy 
Volksoper chorus were especially delight- 
ed by Prawy’s slimmed-down chorus line. 
At the end, the audience cheered. 

Vienna is showing signs of resigning it- 
self to the American era (the Vienna Con- 
servatory of Music even offers a course 
in American musical comedy). Moreover, 
incurable operetta addicts are beginning 
to pretend that there really is not so much 
difference between the old and the new. 
Said one dreamy rationalizer: “I can see 
it all. Let’s say Frank Butler is really a 
Hungarian cavalry officer who had to 
leave his country—some disgraceful duel 
over an actress. Annie is really the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire Chicago meat packer. 
Call the whole thing The Duchess of Chi- 
cago and we'll feel right at home again.” | 

As for successful Producer Prawy, he is 
already planning his next import from 
America: My Fair Lady. 
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Penicillin Synthesis 

After nine years of dogged work, Chem- 
ist John C. Sheehan of M.I.T. announced 
last week that he had discovered a practi- 
cal method of synthesizing penicillin V, 
one of the two most useful forms of the 
natural antibiotic made by the penicil- 
lin mold. 

Dr. Sheehan had solved one of modern 
chemistry’s most baffling problems. Dur- 
ing World War II a thousand chemists 
working in 39 laboratories in the U.S. 
and Britain spent an estimated $20 mil- 
lion trying to accomplish it. One re- 
searcher succeeded, but he could not figure 
out how he had done it and could never do 
it again. Another group produced a minute 
quantity, but by methods too complicated 
for practical production. 

The molecule is not unusually compli- 
cated, but extremely fragile. Any kind of 
rough treatment, such as heat or acids, 
makes it fall into fragments that cannot 
kill any kind of germ. To use the cus- 
tomary chemical methods on penicillin, 
says Dr. Sheehan, “would be like attempt- 
ing to repair a fine watch with a black- 
smith’s sledge and anvil.” The critical 
problem was to find a way to bond a carbon 
atom and a nitrogen atom to form a chem- 
ical ring in the heart of the molecule. 
Avoiding many standard reagents as too 
violent, and keeping his solutions at room 
temperature or lower, Dr. Sheehan finally 
found a reagent that would do the job. 

There is little chance that Sheehan's 


method will be used to manufacture peni- 
cillin V commercially, since it can be made 
cheaply by fermentation. But now that 
the delicate molecule can be built up and 
modified in the laboratory, new kinds of 
penicillin can be produced. Using Shee- 
han’s methods, Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
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Research Laboratories at Rahway, N.J. 
has already synthesized ten new penicillin 
compounds that cannot be made by fer- 
mentation. Dr. Sheehan’s great hope is 
that the new synthetic penicillins may 
prove free of natural penicillin’s tendency 
to cause serious allergic effects in some 
patients. Best of all, they may cope 
with those sophisticated germs that have 
developed complete resistance to natural 
penicillin and even (in some 
thrive on it. 


Cases ) 


Barbaric Palace 


The sophisticated Romans built of en- 
during stone, brick, concrete and mosaic, 
and Britain is strewn with the ruins of 
their villas and fortifications, But the bar- 
barian Anglo-Saxon bands that invaded 
Britain after the Roman legions withdrew 
in the 5th century lived in crude timber 
buildings that rotted away with the cen- 
turies, leaving only the faintest of traces. 
Last week Archaeologist Brian Hope- 
Taylor reported the discovery and explora- 
tion of the biggest early Anglo-Saxon 
structure yet found in Britain—one of 
the rectangular great halls described in 
Beowulf, where a leader’s thegns gathered 
to tell tall stories or quaff themselves tor- 
pid on mead or beer. 

Hope-Taylor was guided to it by the 
Venerable Bede, whose history of early 
Britain (written in the Sth century) re- 
lated that Edwin, a 7th century king of 
Northumbria, had a royal palace of sorts 
at Gefrin, which is now the small (six 
houses) village of Yeavering in the Chev- 
iot Hills. No visible traces remained, but 
in 1951 Cambridge University made an 
air survey of the region. Pictures of a 
field of sprouting barley showed a vague 
rectangular shadow and a smaller, wedge- 
shaped one. 

Outdoor Theater. Financed by Britain’s 
Ministry of Works, Hope-Taylor exca- 
vated the site with prodigious care. He 
skinned off the topsoil and found faint 
color changes that showed where timber 
had rotted. He also found a few founda- 
tion stones and many traces of holes where 
posts had been set in the earth. Working 
from these clues, Hope-Taylor concluded 
that the wedge-shaped area had been the 
site of a crude, roofless, theaterlike struc- 
ture filled with wooden benches. Facing 
the benches was a dais protected from the 
weather by a screen of wickerwork daubed 
with clay. From this primitive rostrum 
King Edwin may have harangued his 
thegns. The benches where the thegns sat 
were probably arranged like a grandstand, 
the highest ones in the rear. At least, says 
Hope-Taylor, the rear benches were sup- 
ported by thicker posts. 

When King Edwin was not holding 
court in the theater, he was probably in 
the slightly more comfortable great hall 
next door, The hall measured go ft. by 
45 ft. Charcoal fragments mixed with the 
earth showed that it must have been 
burned down at least once, and careful 
digging indicated that at least three halls 
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had been built successively on the same 
site. Arson was standard practice in King 
Edwin's time. 

Open to the Birds. Modern experts have 
long suspected that the description of the 
gold-decked walls and benches of the 
great hall in Beowulf owed more to the 
unknown author's imagination than to his- 
torical fact. At Yeavering, Hope-Taylor 
found no trace of such gold-leaf splendors 
only a few potsherds, knives, belt fittings, 
nails, loom weights and a single gold coin. 
But the finds date from the 7th century 
A.D.—and he feels reasonably sure that 
King Edwin really ruled from this barbaric 
palace. It may have been the actual hall 
where he was converted to Christianity. 
According to a legend repeated by the 
Venerable Bede, a pious thegn called his 
attention to a sparrow that flew into the 
hall in the dead of winter, lingered awhile 
in the warmth, and then vanished again 
into the winter dark. The sparrow’s stay, 
the thegn intoned, was like human liie, 
brief and soon ended. King Edwin, says 
the Venerable Bede, was impressed and 
converted. Other historical evidence sug- 
gests more crassly that Edwin was con- 
verted by his Christian wife, and by the 
belief that the new faith would be polit- 
ically advantageous. In any case. the sto- 
ry of the sparrow suggests that Anglo 
Saxon palaces must have admitted a good 
deal of weather along with the birds. 


Fiery Invader 
The South, long inured to red bugs 
screwworms, rattlesnakes, alligators and 


other varmints, irritably recognized last 
week that it had a new pest on its hands: 
the fire ant. 

Reddish and only 4-in. long, the fire ant 
has a peculiar talent: it chews a slit in the 
skin of its victim, lifts the skin with its 
mandibles, curves its abdomen under its 
body and injects a dose of fluid which 
causes fiery pain, raises angry welts, and 
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may form a pocket of pus. Victims highly 
sensitive to ant poison may be hospital- 
ized for weeks; a baby in New Orleans 
was killed by the ants. 

What is especially annoying is that the 
newcomer is a foreign import. Native to 
southern South America, the ant, brought 
in nobody knows how, established a beach- 
head near Mobile at least 30 years ago. 
Suddenly, three years ago, it began to 


multiply so rapidly that it now ranks as a | 


major menace. 
and trucks, the ants have spread their fiery 
trail through the South from Texas to 
North Carolina. Senators from Louisiana 
and Congressmen from Mississippi and 
Alabama have introduced bills in Congress 
asking for aid, and next week the House 
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Agriculture Committee will open hear- 
ings aimed at finding ways to check the 
fiery invader. 

The ants do not destroy any specific 
crop. Their way of life is to tunnel under- 
ground, excavating a nest of interlaced 
chambers and building a solid mound 
about a foot high. Their food is juices 
sucked from plant roots and stems, seeds, 
tender shoots, and any insects or animals 
that they can kill. They go for fledgling 


birds, and even kill them in their eggs | 


before they have quite hatched. Most con- 
spicuous damage is done to vegetables. 

Worse than crop damage is the annoy- 
ance. Their mounds, thickly set in hay or 
grain fields, damage mowing and harvest- 
ing machines. They get into fodder and 
sting the cattle that try to eat it or the 
humans that handle it. In places where 
they are thick, farmers cannot get labor- 
ers to work in the fields. In suburbs they 
pock lawns with their mounds, bite chil- 
dren playing on the grass. 

The Department of Agriculture does not 
think that the fire ants can be eradicated, 
They are too well established, and they 
live in forests and wastelands as well as in 
settled areas. No natural enemies have 
been found that can be imported to prey 
upon them. In spite of quarantines that 
may be declared against them, the ants 
will probably spread as far as climate will 
permit, perhaps as far north as south- 
ern Pennsylvania. But they can be checked 
in towns, fields and pastures by proper 
poisoning methods. This can be expensive. 
Said one disgruntled householder in 
Montgomery, Ala. last week: “When my 
monthly chlordane bill equals my house pay- 
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ments, I’m going to sell and move north.” | 
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KANDINSKY’S “GABRIELE” 


Old Master & Mistress 

Unlike poor Vincent van Gogh, who 
left his unsold paintings to his family 
only to have more than 500 of them dis- 
appear through carelessness and neglect, 
Abstractionist Wassily Kandins was a 
lucky man. He left a huge legacy of his 
work to his former mistress, and they sur- 
vived world wars, revolutions, putsches, 
even the fury of a woman scorned. The 
woman scorned was Gabriele Miinter, 
Kandinsky’s mistress for more than 13 
years, who never once looked at the pic- 
tures the old master left with her in 1914. 
Last month, on her 8oth birthday, frail, 
white-haired Gabriele turned the whole 
collection (valued ‘at $500,000) over to 
the city of Munich, Last week, unrelent- 
ing to the end, she refused to visit the ex- 
hibition at the Municipal Gallery, which 
included some of her own work. 

But others rushed to see what neither 
public nor experts had ever seen before. 
The walls of the gallery were covered 
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with 120 oils and oil sketches, nearly 100 
watercolors and drawings, scores of litho- 
graphs and etchings. The result was like 
a window on the birth of abstract art. 
The early canvases—impressionist land- 
scapes, academic portraits, saccharine 
fairy-tale scenes—gave little hint of the 
revolutionary innovations to come. But 
suddenly (1908) the Bavarian country- 
side is seen in patches of fiery yellows, 
blues and greens. By rgro color is tri- 
umphing over form, as a church steeple 
sways insanely in a polychromatic storm. 
Then, in the first modern, purely nonob- 
jective paintings (1911), there emerges a 
separate world of Kandinsky’s own, hav- 
ing nothing to do with external reality— 
a world made up of a vast orchestration 
of colors, exploding with light, air, energy, 
catapulting out of the canvases. 

Every Day a Festival. When Gabriele 
Miinter first met Kandinsky in Munich 
at the beginning of the century, she was 
a sad-faced girl with brown hair and big 
eyes, who longed to paint. Kandinsky, 
who at 30 with his young wife had fled 
a dull job as an economics professor in 
Russia, was already the leader of a group 
of independent artists, and taught paint- 
ing at their school. Gabriele became his 
favorite student. He kept her after class, 
took her on painting jaunts. The follow- 
ing year they left on a five-year tour of 
Europe and North Africa. 

In Paris they met Matisse and the 
other Fauves, the “Wild Beasts” who re- 
volted against impressionism. When they 
returned to Munich in 1908, they settled 
in an apartment in suburban Schwabing, 
which became the headquarters of the 
Munich Fauves. Paul Klee lived two 
houses away, and near by were Alfred 
Kubin, Franz Marc, Alexei Jawlensky, 
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GABRIELE’S “KANDINSKY” 


August Macke. In painting excursions 
through southern Bavaria, Kandinsky and 
Gabriele discovered the village of Murnau, 
where they bought a house, called to this 
day the Russenhaus, with a fine view of 
the Alpine foothills. Kandinsky held court 
there too. “Every day is like a festival,” 
Macke wrote. “At Kandinsky’s we laugh 
all the time. He laughs like an ancient 
Greek, so loud and free, really Homeric.” 

The Blue Horses. As Kandinsky de- 
veloped from his Fauve to his abstract 
period, conservatives in his group re- 
belled. Kandinsky, Gabriele, Marc and 
Kubin walked out on them, soon to be 
joined by Jawlensky, Campendonck, Klee 
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HE immense outpouring of art which began more than 

5,000 years ago in the fertile Indus Valley has flooded 
over to enrich the lives of millions in India, Central Asia, 
China, Java and Cambodia. But because the main stream of 
Indian art flowed away from the sources that were to nour- 
ish Western art, Indian sculpture has remained something 
strange and remote to Western sensibilities. 

Now helping to bridge the gap between East and West are 
such carefully selected collections as that recently acquired 
by Philadelphia’s Museum of Art (opposite). Containing 
49 carved stone sculptures and temple fragments ranging 
from a 2nd-to-rst century B.C. sandstone relief on a post of 
a temple railing to a four-faced Siva-Linga that once topped 
the central column of a Hindu shrine, the collection covers 
more than 15 centuries, together makes up what museum 
officials unhesitatingly call “the most important group of 
Indian stone sculptures to be seen outside of India itself.” 

For Western eyes accustomed to classic Greek sculpture, 
which took as its ideal the figure of the perfect athlete or 
full-proportioned woman, it is immediately apparent that 
the goal for Indian sculpture was something quite different. 
The answer lies in the Indian belief that the aim of life is 
moksa, release from physical surroundings, and that art 
should contribute to that goal. Indian artists took their 





clue from the discipline of yoga, made their ideal the image 
of a mystical, purifying lightness signifying release from 
physical bondage, which they called the “subtle body,” and 
believed to be the very form of the gods. 

The effort to capture this quality of inner release in stone 
permeates Indian sculpture, whether in the trancelike images 
of Buddha that reached their peak in the 4th-to-sth cen- 
turies, or later in the undulating figures that encrust the 
great Hindu temple buildings of the 8th-to-r2th centuries. 
One such temple figure, Worshiping Goddess, although now 
defaced and devoid of some of its multiple arms and sym- 
bols, would still speak to the devout. Her ample breasts and 
hips hark back to primitive man’s fertility figures; her divine 
power is shown by her effortless grace as she sways in the 
dance, oldest Indian image of the gods and nature in its 
creative aspect. The goddess indicates by her overlong eyes, 
high-arched brows and attenuated fingers, touching in prayer 
or greeting, the inner spiritual tension meant to guide the 
viewer in his devotions. For the Indian sculptor, such works 
of art were a combination of ritual and magic that made 
his craft a profoundly religious calling. Says Philadelphia's 
Indian Art Curator Stella Kramrisch: “The many gods 
of India would have no existence on earth were it not 
for their portraits in stone and bronze, and their temples.” 
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FOUR-FACED SIVA-LINGA represents Hindu Lord of De- 
struction and Creation, shows god facing four corners of cosmos. 
Carved in 14th-rsth centuries, statue’s flat, masklike features 
and formal design are departures from earlier sensuous modeling. 
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WORSHIPING GODDESS is full-bodied, yet 
curiously weightless figure carved in roth-11th 
centuries to grace temple wall. Arched brows 
and tendril-like fingers are typical conventions. 


WARRIOR YOUTHS, carved in roth century, 
were once part of temple frieze detailing scenes 
of war, love and dancing, Limestone was deep- 
ly cut to provide rich play of light and shade. 
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the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. Or write direct. 


a 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street 
Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment - Special Products 


Soles offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif, 
Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. » Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich, + Syracuse, 
New York, N. Y. « Washington, D. C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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and Composer Arnold Schoenberg, who 
at the time fancied himself a painter. 
They formed der Blaue Reiter group. The 
name was thought up by Kandinsky and 
Marc over a cup of coffee. “We both 
loved blue,” Kandinsky later recalled. 
“Marc loved horses, I loved riders. So 
the name came naturally.” 

After launching abstract painting, the 
group was quickly broken up when the 
war came in 1914 and Kandinsky had to 
leave Germany. At first Gabriele joined 
him in neutral Switzerland. But when he 
went to Moscow, she returned to Munich, 
and the end came in 1916 after a final 
three months together in Stockholm. Ga- 
briele’s black mood was reflected in the 
bleak, burnt-out landscapes she painted 
on the ship going home. One year after 
Kandinsky left her, by then divorced from 
his first wife, he married the daughter 
of a Russian general; he survived the 
Communist Revolution, finally moved to 


Paris, where he painted his most lyrical 
and tightly composed abstractions, and 
where he died in 1944. 

Gabriele kept all the paintings Kan- 
dinsky had left with her, hiding them in 
Munich in storage during the first years 
of the Hitler regime when the Nazis 
wanted to burn them as decadent, and 
later building a storage room in the cellar 
of the Russenhaus, where the paintings 
remained until they were delivered to the 
Munich gallery. Last week, beyond one 
tight-lipped admission (“He was very 
aristocratic”), she refused to talk about 
Kandinsky. A brittle octogenarian with 
startlingly candid eyes and a gentle face, 
Gabriele still lives in the Russenhaus. The 
wooden staircase was decorated long ago 
by the man whose pictures she refuses 
to look at, and every time she passes, 
her eyes fall upon his jolly yellow and 
violet riders galloping gaily among the 
stylized flowers. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Henry Fonda, 51, tall, blue- 
eyed and durable player of heart-of-gold 
heroes through two decades of Broadway 
and Hollywood (Mister Roberts, The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial); and slim, 
dark Italian Contessa Afdera Franchetti, 
24; he for the fourth time, she for the 
first; in Manhattan, 


Divorced. Frank Loesser, 46, famed 
words-and-musicman (Guys and Dolls) 
and indefatigable (1,500 songs) tunesmith 
(Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion, Jingle-Jangle-Jingle, etc.); by Mary 
Alice (“Lynn”) Loesser, 41, tall, blonde 
co-producer of Loesser’s current Broad- 
way hit, The Most Happy Fella; after 
20 years of marriage, two children; in 
Santa Monica. 


Death Revealed. Sergei Yakovlevich 
Zhuk, 65, Soviet engineer; cause of death, 
unreported; in Moscow. Though little 
known outside Russia, as director of such 
mammoth enterprises as the White Sea- 
Baltic Canal (opened in 1933), the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal (1937), and the Volga- 
Don Canal (1952), he was the boss of the 
biggest projects built by forced labor since 
the Great Wall of China. 


Died. William Johnson, 41, tall, beard- 
ed baritone who starred in the Broad- 
way musical Pipe Dream (opposite Helen 
Traubel), replaced Alfred Drake in Kis- 
met (1954), sang the male lead in the 
London productions of Annie Get Your 
Gun and Kiss Me, Kate; of a heart at- 
tack; in Flemington, N.J. 


Died. Chang Chia Hutukhtu, 64, among 
the most important “Living Buddhas” 
(not to be confused with Baltimore resi- 
dent Dilowa Hutukhtu who defended Far 
East expert Owen Lattimore in 1950 
against charges of aiding Communists in 
China, and who is known as the “Living 


Buddha of Mongolia”), spiritual leader 
of thousands of monks and millions of 
Buddhists in east and north China but 
outranked by Tibet’s Dalai and Panchen 
Lamas; of cancer; in Taipeh. He went to 
Taiwan seven years ago, served as senior 
adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. His followers, 
with clues Chang wrote down just before 
he died, will launch an immediate search 
for his successor—a baby born at the 
exact moment of his death. 


Died. Percy Wyndham Lewis,* 72, 
irascible and erratic novelist, artist and 
critic-of-mankind; of a brain tumor; in 
London. A self-styled “Renaissance Man” 
and professional dissenter, Lewis launched 
a lifelong guerrilla warfare on convention 
in 1914 with Blast, a magazine (co-edited 
with Poet-Pundit Ezra Pound) which fe- 
rociously lit into the popular romanticism 
(“chaos of Enoch Ardens, laughing Jen- 
nys, ladies with pains, good-for-nothing 
Guineveres”). He introduced cubism to 
Britain, then characteristically turned on 
it fiercely when cubism became popular. 
In a series of novels written in prose as 
rough-edged as a raw nerve (Tarr, The 
Apes of God, Rotting Hill), he mocked 
and mauled socialists, his fellow intellec- 
tuals, the middle class (“dry-rotted yes- 
people who are clay in the hands of car- 
penters”). After his fashion, he gave the 
U.S. some rare admiration—“a great pro- 
miscuous grave into which tumble, and 
then disintegrate, all that was formerly 
race, class or nationhood.” In 1951, long 
failing of sight, he became blind, but he 
kept up his furious writing: “Milton had 
his daughters, I have my Dictaphone.” 
Poet T. S. Eliot called him “the most fas- 
cinating personality of our time,” com- 
bining “the thought of the modern and 
the energy of the cave-man,.” 


* No kin to D. B. Wyndham Lewis, British 
humorist (The Stuffed Owl) and biographer 
(Francois Villon). 
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WHAT WILL THE 
SYSTEM DO FOR YOU? 


PLENTY! For example—your car (or truck) will 





have quicker accelerator response -za55 
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will get better fuel mileage 


produce less A 
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HERE’S WHY! AR 


True fuel injection like the American Bosch system is a 
timed system. Unlike conventional carburetors or constant 


flow injection systems, the American Bosch system provides A i E R I i A ay B o S ¢C H 


each cylinder with precisely the right amount of fuel—at Division 
the exact instant—and properly mixed at the intake valve American Bosch Arma Corporation 


for better engine performance. All this means more power Springfield 7, Mass., U.S.A. 


and greater fuel economy. American Bosch and its licensee, 
Thompson Products, Inc., are now ready to provide this 


ia ‘ , 4743 
system for original equipment to engine manufacturers. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The First Robin 


Like a winter-weary farmer watching 
for the first robin, the auto industry has 
been nervously looking for signs of a 
spring upsurge in sales. Last week the 
robin appeared. New-car sales for the last 
week in February, announced Ward’s Re- 
ports, “shot to the highest level in seven 
months, heralding the awaited spring mar- 
ket upturn.” Ford announced that retail 
sales of Mercury, Lincoln, Ford and Con- 
tinental for the first two months of 1957 


Tue Pru’s Present 
"Private enterprise 


totaled 293,008, the greatest in its history 
for the period. 

The auto industry’s good news was 
accompanied by other harbingers of a 
healthy spring for the nation’s economy. 
Despite a seasonal decline, new construc- 
tion in February set an alltime record for 
the month, 2% above the previous Febru- 
ary record set last year. The Department 
of Commerce reported that manufac- 
turers’ sales increased to $28.7 billion in 
January, up $900 million from December 
and $2.3 billion greater than January last 
year. Personal income in January rose $1 
billion over December. 

The consumer, the Federal Reserve 
Board found, was also looking forward 
to a good year. Preliminary findings of 
the board’s 1957 survey of consumer fi- 
nances, released this week, reveal that 
the consumer is not only better off than 
ever financially but expects to improve 
his standing even more as the year con- 
tinues. More important, the survey points 
out that U.S. consumers have no intention 
of cutting back in 1957, plan to spend as 
much money for major expenditures as 
they did last year. 
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INSURANCE 


Chip off the Old Rock 
(See Cover) 


How long will you live? 

Today everybody expects to live longer. 
But the man who can give the best lon- 
gevity estimate, at least for one out of 
every five Americans, is Carrol Meteer 


Shanks, president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, which has 33.2 mil- 
lion carefully analyzed policyholders. By 
charting a man’s age, background, dis- 
eases, job, habits, even his morals, the 





SHANKS & FrIENDs* 
can do the job." 


Pru can chart the odds on the death age 
down to the last decimal. The Pru’s tables 
show that a male policyholder aged 21 will 
probably live to be 73 years old, one aged 
30 will live to 74, one 45 can expect to 
live to 75. It also knows that its women 
policyholders live three years longer than 
the men it insures. 

The Pru, of course, also knows what 
odds to expect on its president, who turns 
out to be the perfect risk. At 58, with a 
trim 175 lbs. spread over his 5-ft.-10-in, 
frame, Shanks is lean and rosily healthy. 
As insurance pamphlets advise, he likes 
to get eight hours’ rest most nights—ro 
p.m. to 6 a.m. He does an hour's calis- 
thenics before eating a sensibly big break- 
fast. His other meals are light; he tries 
to keep lunch within 300 calories and 
dinner within zoo. He does not smoke, 
rarely drinks, and has few financial wor- 
ries. His salary is $250,000 a year—more 
than any other life insurance executive. 
He is a family man, a good Methodist, 


New York Mutual Life President 
New York Stock Exchange Presi- 
dent Keith Funston, Metropolitan Life President 
Frederic Ecker. 


* From left: 
Louis Dawson 


and thriftily drives a well-weathered 1948 
Cadillac. According to the Pru’s actuarial 
tables. Policyholder Shanks has a good 
chance of living to be 77. When he dies, 
he will have the satisfaction of leaving 
his family secure. At a cost of $27,000 in 
premiums annually, something that keeps 
him “insurance poor.” Shanks will leave 
his heirs policies totaling $450,000. 

Gibraltar into Volcano. But if Policy- 
holder Shanks is as predictable as the 
dawn, Prudential President Shanks is not. 
In the insurance industry, he has erupted 
with such force, in the pursuit of new 
ways to sell insurance and new ways to in- 
vest the Pru’s billions, that he has turned 
the Rock of Gibraltar, the company’s 
famed trademark, into something re- 
sembling a volcano. By dint of his ideas 
and exertions, Shanks has not only become 
one of the most respected spokesmen for 
U.S, life insurance, but has also made the 
Pru, whose head offices are in Newark, 
N.J., the fastest-growing company in a 
rapidly expanding industry. In the last 30 
years the U.S. life insurance industry has 
more than doubled its policyholders, 
quadrupled its insurance in force, and 
nearly quadrupled its assets. 

Last week, with 1956's figures all in, 
President Shanks announced that the Pru- 
dential had passed its biggest rival, Metro- 
politan Life, as the world’s No. 1 seller 
of life insurance. In 1956 the Pru sold 
$8.2 billion worth of new insurance, now 
has a total of Ss8 billion worth of in- 
surance in force. With assets of $13.3 bil- 
lion, it ranks as the world’s third largest 
company of any kind.* 

All told, with life insurance policies for 
five out of every eight Americans, the 
U.S. insurance companies this year will 
see their assets push past $100 billion— 
three times the funds of U.S. savings 
banks, more money than the gross na- 
tional product of West Germany, France 
and The Netherlands combined. Total life 
insurance in force: $415 billion. 

For Shanks, even that is not enough. 
Growing public desire for more security 
threatens his company with a new com- 
petitor far stronger than any within the in- 
dustry: the U.S. Government itself, which 
is steadily expanding social security and 
other federal welfare programs. To com- 
pete, says Shanks, “we must give complete 
coverage—and I mean complete. We 
would like to give such complete cover- 
age that there is no legitimate demand 
from the public for Government interven- 
tion. We would like to show that private 
enterprise can do the job. But to prove it, 
we've got to do it now.” 

Angry Argument. In ten years as boss 
of the Pru, Shanks has taken some giant 
steps along the road to insurance for all, 





%* Right behind No. 1 American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with $18.4 billion, and Metro- 
politan Life, whose $14.8 billion in assets still 
makes it No, 1, by assets, in the life insurance 
field, 
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Los ANGELES’ LAKEWoop SHOPPING CENTER & Hovsinc 


Besides the giants, cattle, country clubs and reli 


has boosted the company’s sales 165%, 
its assets 95%. He is a great believer in 
group insurance by which entire com- 
panies can insure their work force for far 
less per capita than the cost of insurance 
for an individual, will now insure groups 
as small as four. Pru is a leader in group 


“major medical insurance,” which pro- 
tects families against big doctors’ bills 
(up to $10,000), has sold it to over 


500,000 U.S. families. He pioneered the 
“payroll budget plan,” which gives policy- 
holders a 3% discount if they have premi- 
ums deducted from their paychecks. 

Last year Shanks launched his biggest 
innovation: family insurance for as little 
as $10.90 a month. It covers the lives 
of an entire family—father, mother, 
children—under the same policy, provides 
benefits of $5,000 for a 25-year-old fa- 
ther, $1,000 for the mother and up to 
$1,000 for each child more than 15 days 
old. In the first four months after the 
plan started, 250,000 families signed up 
for $1.5 billion worth of the new in- 
surance, made it by far the Pru’s best- 
selling policy. 

Shanks touched off the angriest insur- 
ance argument in years with his proposal 
for the “variable annuity” (Tre, July 
2), which Shanks maintains would help 
protect retired policyholders against the 
rising cost of living by putting 50% of 
each annuity fund into common stocks. 

he variable annuity has been heavily 
criticized. President Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange fears that it 
may become a tax dodge because in- 
surance companies are exempt from the 
capital-gains tax, therefore common stock 
investment might become concentrated in 
insurance companies. President Frederic 
W. Ecker of rival Metropolitan Life ar- 
gues that it will destroy public confidence 
in insurance investments. At a recent hear- 
ing, Ecker snapped: “I don’t want to 
be answering letters from policyholders 
which say: ‘Last year you paid me $100 
a week; now you're paying me only $80 
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a week.’” Answers Shanks: “I believe 
that people will lose more confidence in 
us if we fail to give them some protection 
against the fluctuating value of money.” 

Twice since 1955, Shanks has tried to 
get the state of New Jersey, where the 
Prudential is chartered, to pass legislation 
permitting the Pru to sell variable annui- 
ties. Twice he has failed. This year he 
will try again. 


(In force in US. com panies) 


MILLIONS OF 
POLICIES 
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DEVELOPMENT 
yious books. 


Billions in the Reservoir. Such an un- 
ceasing sales campaign is only half of 
Shanks’s job. The other is investing the 
Pru’s vast wealth. 

With nearly $100 billion in assets, U.S. 
insurance companies are the nation’s 
greatest reservoir of private capital, the 
dispensers of investments that have an 
incalculable impact on the U.S. economy. 
Last year some $ro billion of life insur- 
ance funds was invested in the U.S. econ- 
omy, $1.6 billion of it by Prudential. Al- 
most anyone, big businessman or little 
farmer or factory hand, can qualify for a 
Prudential loan or mortgage. At the top of 
the Pru’s list of borrowers is a Who’s Who 
of U.S. industry: International Business 
Machines (some $550 million since 1936) 
General Motors, Chrysler Corp., Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., International 
Harvester, Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

The giants are only a fraction of the 
Pru’s business. At President Shanks’s di- 
rection, the company pours an even bigger 
chunk of its treasure into mortgages and 
loans to individuals and small business- 
men. All told, $6.1 billion of the Pru’s as- 
sets, some 46%, is tied up in mortgages 
and real estate, proportionately more than 
any other life insurance company. The 
Pru is the world’s biggest private holder 
of home mortgages (500,000), one of 
the biggest financers of huge skyscrapers 
(Manhattan’s Empire State Building 
Chicago's Merchandise Mart, Cincinnati's 
Terrace Hilton Hotel), a strong backer of 
the new shopping-center boom. It sup- 
plied $8,000,000 for Minneapolis’ new 
Southdale Center and $100 million for 
Los Angeles’ Lakewood shopping center 
and for more than 7,500 houses in a new 
development surrounding the center. In 
every U.S. activity there is Pru money, 
from cattle and cotton to guided-missile 
factories, race tracks and country clubs. 

Nor does the Pru stop there. The apple 
of President Shanks’s eye is a new Com- 
mercial and Industrial Loan Department, 
set up to make funds available to small 
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Arthur Siegel 


THe Pru’s Cuicaco Recronat Home Orrice 
Old-fashioned salesmanship beats the soft sell. 


businessmen who ordinarily cannot get 
long-term loans through normal bank 
channels. “What we're looking for,” says 
one Prudential executive, “is the nice lit- 
tle company making a nice little product 
in Bucyrus, Ohio.” The Pru has found 
plenty of them. Among the loans: $200,- 
ooo to help reforest a Florida tree farm, 
$750,000 to a Nashville religious-book 
company, $54,000 to Kansas City’s Papec 
Machine Co., makers of agricultural ap- 
pliances, another $120,000 to six El Dora- 
do (Ark.) doctors who convinced the Pru 
that their town needed a medical center. 

Free Lunches. To do a better job sell- 
ing insurance—and spreading loans evenly 
throughout the economy—Shanks kicked 
off the biggest decentralization program 
in the history of U.S. insurance. Since 
1946 the Pru has opened six regional of- 
fices spread across the U.S. and Canada. 
Shanks laid out more than $10 million for 
a towering Los Angeles home office, an- 
other $10 million for a 21-story Houston 
home office to back the Pru’s faith in 
Texas’ booming economy, still another 
$40 million for a 41-story Chicago home 
office that was the first new skyscraper to 
rise over the Lake Front in 20 years. Mil- 
lions more went into Minneapolis, Jack- 
sonville and Toronto for modern regional 
home offices with air conditioning, res- 
taurants (free lunches for employees) and 
auditoriums; the Houston office even has 
a swimming pool. Everywhere the Pru 
plunked down its dollars for handsome 
new buildings, it brightened the faces of 
cities and spurred local economies. 

The Prudential’s latest project is a 
$100 million regional home office and city 
center in Boston (Time, Feb. 11). Many 
insurance men would quail at such an 
enormous expenditure. Says Shanks: 
“You can find all the reasons for not 
doing a thing, or you can find some rea- 
sons for doing it. If the reasons for doing 
it are good, then you have got to have the 
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courage to try it, and work out the prob- 
lems as they come up.” 

To some, the success of the Prudential's 
investment policy, spreading its wealth 
into big and little companies, is worri- 
some, Many a Congressman frets that in- 
surance companies have accumulated too 
much power over too much of the U.S. 
Shanks has acted as spokesman for the 
industry in its defense before congression- 
al committees. Once, testifying before a 
House monopoly subcommittee, he out- 
lined his aims so lucidly that even New 
York's New Dealing Representative 
Emanuel Celler was mollified. Said Celler: 
“Shanks made the best impression of all. 
He indicated an awareness that insurance 
companies, due to their size, must exercise 
social responsibility.” Actually, Shanks is 
not worried that the industry is too big. 
Rather, he worries that it is too small. As 
the U.S. economy grows by leaps and 
bounds, the U.S. is putting a smaller per- 
centage of its income into insurance, last 
year invested only 3.8% of disposable in- 
come in insurance v. 5.1% in 1940. The 
problem is: How to get more savings into 
insurance, to supply the loans for the ex- 
panding U.S.? 

Feasts & Fortunes. If the Prudential’s 
Shanks is only too well aware of his so- 
ciological responsibilities, many of his 
predecessors in the industry could hardly 
have cared less about such niceties. In the 
early days of U.S. insurance, most firms 
were stock companies concentrated in the 
hands of a few powerful men who treated 
policyholders with royal contempt, and 
piled up royal fortunes. By 1905, scandals 
so wracked the industry with revelations 
of fraud, corruption and lavish parties 
given by insurance executives that New 
York State ‘started an investigation. It 
uncovered such fraud that before long the 
industry was under stricter governmental 
control; sharp-eyed insurance commis- 
sions in every state took a closer look at 
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company books, regulated every opera- 
tion from policies to investment. 

The Prudential was not seriously in- 
volved in the great scandals. Founded a 
quarter of a century earlier by a sober, 
bookish young man named John Fairfield 
Dryden, it did its first business in “in- 
dustrial insurance” for the workingman, 
policies that cost only pennies a week for 
up to $500 worth of life insurance. By 
1911, when Founder Dryden died. it had 
10 million policyholders on its rolls, soon 
afterward started shifting over from a 
stock company to a mutual operation 
owned by its policyholders. 

Fringes & Flints. As the Prudential’s 
seventh president in 81 years, Carrol 
Shanks sits behind Old John Dryden’s 
huge mahogany desk, in a suite of offices 
in Newark built in the days when insur- 
ance men spent heavily for purposes of 
prestige. Hand-carved Honduras mahog- 
any frames the president's doors and win- 
dows; the walls are covered with silver- 
filigreed blue paper, the ceiling fringed 
with gold leaf; deep piled rugs smother 
the floor. Shanks sometimes works in his 
shirtsleeves, dials his own phone. 

Shanks hates memos, delegates respon- 
sibility, passes out assignments with the 
informality of a man offering a stick of 
gum. When tapping the man to head the 
Pru’s $5 billion Midwestern operation, all 
he asked was: “How would you like to go 
to Chicag Yet Shanks can be a flinty 
chip off the old rock with anyone who 
attempts to balk his overall policies. “I 
hate to be frustrated,” he says. Last year, 
when a bitter disagreement came up over 
his idea of pushing small loans, Shanks 
stood it as long as he could, then shook up 
his bond department from top to bottom. 
Two executives were fired, six others quit. 

At least 25% of the time, Shanks is 
out on the road—and the trips are man- 
killers. Says the boss of the Toronto 
regional head office: “We brought him 
here one Sunday afternoon to do some 
work; he went to Winnipeg, where he 
gave two or three speeches, met every sin- 
gle Prudential employee, met the mayor, 
the Premier, went on TV and radio twice 
in one day. The same thing happened in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver. The rest 
of us were all pooped out. But he just 
thrives. If he’s at a dinner party one 
night, he’s perfectly willing to have the 
press in for breakfast—every morning.” 

Shanks, a resolute homebody, is almost 
unknown in suburban Montclair, N.J., 
where he lives with his wife Martha. 
Their three children—Wallace, 31, Mar- 
garet, 28, Meteer, 25—are married and 
living away from home. His main relaxa- 
tion is the piano; he practices 14 hours 
each day, takes a weekly lesson from 
the same teacher he has had for nearly 
20 years, and once every year sits down 
to a duet with her at a local recital. Since 
he became president, he has read innu- 
merable books on how to be a successful 
executive, and has yet to find one, he says, 
“that indicates that I have a chance.” 

From Fairmont to Gibraltar. His fa- 
ther was the postmaster of Fairmont, 
Minn.—a_ firm-handed Methodist who 
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looked on liquor as the root of all evil. 
From the start, young Carrol was smart 
in school. Following an elder brother, he 
went to the University of Washington, 
made straight A’s, Phi Beta Kappa, the 
presidency of Beta Theta Pi, courted his 
future wife. and clerked afternoons and 
Saturdays in a downtown Seattle shoe- 
store. Married in 1921, he headed East to 
Columbia law school, where he made a 
reputation for himself both as a bright 
young lawyer and a boxer with a Sunday 
punch, Once, when a cocky student dared 
Shanks to hit him on the chin, Carrol 
obliged—and knocked him cold, 

Shanks took a job teaching law at Yale, 
wrote four legal books with a Columbia 
classmate and lifelong friend, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas. But 
teaching was not for him. “I wanted 
something to happen, wanted to hear the 
telephone ring.” Moving on in 1931, he 
took a job with Root, Clark, Buckner 
& Ballantine, one of the big Manhattan 
law firms, and again was disappointed. 
“Law is bookish,” says Shanks. “I like the 
action, the battle, the campaigns.” Finally 
in 1932 he found just what he wanted. 
Over in Newark, the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, with millions in- 
vested in railroad bonds, asked Root, 
Clark for someone to help with their 
portfolio. Shanks was the man. Overnight 
he started a rise punctuated by enough 
battles to satisfy any warrior. 

"I'd Hate to Think." Shanks rose 
swiftly, first as an adviser to the Pru’s 
brass on their railroad securities, later as 
general solicitor for the company, finally 
in 1939 as a vice president. By 1944 he 
was the Prudential’s executive vice presi- 
dent, second only to President Franklin 
D’Olier. With D’Olier away much of the 
time working for the government on the 
war effort, Shanks gradually became the 
company’s acting president. Typically, one 
of his first moves was to call his vice presi- 
dents together and ask: “All right, now 
what is our biggest problem?” Everyone 
had the same complaint: New Jersey 
taxes. They were levied on the Pru at an 
annual rate of $5.50 for every $100 sur- 
plus in their treasury, far more than New 
York (where some of its biggest competi- 
tors were) and other states charged their 
companies. It put the Pru in the worst 
possible competitive position. 

Quietly and inflexibly, Shanks laid it 
on the line to state officials: either taxes 
come down or the Pru, one of the state’s 
biggest taxpayers, would move out. The 
fight that followed was so rough that 
more than one vice president got sick 
and had to retire. Finally Shanks won: 
New Jersey reduced the Pru’s taxes. Says 
Shanks: “I'd hate to think what would 
have happened if I’d failed.” 

Two years later, at 47, Carrol Shanks 
was the Prudential’s boss, Franklin D’Olier 
opened a board meeting by announcing 
that he wanted to move up to chairman. 
“And here,” said he, pointing to Shanks, 
“Is your new president.” 

Agents & Actuaries. Since then, 
Shanks’s biggest fight has been to revital- 
ize the Pru. When he took over, it was 
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an empire of some 40,000 employees, 
counted annual sales of $1.8 billion, total 
insurance in force of $23.7 billion. Yet 
Shanks thought the company was sitting 
on its hands. Group insurance sales were 
only a trickle, and ordinary life was gain- 
ing too slowly, Shanks vowed that his 
agents would be the world’s “best trained, 
best selected and best supervised” insur- 
ance salesmen, instituted training courses 
that last as long as three years for his 
18,500 agents. 

There is nothing of the soft sell in 
the Pru’s old-fashioned salesmanship. Like 
Fuller Brushmen, each agent has 300 to 
400 families to cover. The Pru man gently 
but bluntly reminds his customer of the 
need for a “clean-up” fund to handle 
funeral expenses, explains what social se- 
curity and company pension plans _ will 


LIFE INSURANCE: FIVE FORMS 


Of all U.S. businesses, none is more carefully tailored to 
the needs of its individual customers than life insurance. In 
1957 the 1,144 U.S. life-insurance companies had something 
Jor virtually every one of their 106 million policyholders with 
an inventory of thousands of policies ranging from a $100 
industrial policy, which costs less than 5¢ a week, to a 
$1,000,000 policy, with premiums as high as $100,000 a year. 
All are variations of five basic kinds of participating insurance: 





Straight Life Insurance, the 
industry's traditional bread-and-butter 
policy, which provides a lump-sum pay- 
ment to a policyholder’s beneficiaries 
upon his death—and at a relatively 
low premium. Another feature is that 
policyholders can stop paying premi- 
ums whenever they choose, get the 
equity they have put into the policy in 
cash, or take a reduced paid-up policy. 
A young man of 23. for example, can 
buy a $10,000 straight-life policy at a 
premium cost of about $180 annually, 
His beneficiaries would get $10,000 
when he dies; if he wants to stop pay- 
ing premiums at 65, he can get an 
accumulated cash equity of $6,140 or a 
reduced paid-up policy of $8,150. 

Term Insurance, the cheapest of 
all life insurance and the best policy 
for a relatively low-wage earner who 
wants maximum protection at the low- 
est cost while his children are grow- 
ing up. A man of 30, for example, 
can buy a $10,000, fifteen-year term 
policy for only $100 a year, about 
half the cost of straight life insurance. 
The one trouble is that term insurance 
builds up no equity for the policy- 
holder. Once he stops paying premiums, 
he gets no cash, has no insurance, 
though he can convert to straight life 
insurance at higher premiums at the 
end of his term. 

Limited Payment Life, a combi- 
nation of straight and term insurance, 
which provides lifetime protection but 
limits payments to 15, 20 or 30 years. 
Though premiums are high, limited life 
is best for the man who wants lifetime 
protection but wants to confine pay- 
ments to his best earning years. A man 


provide. He asks his prospect if he wants 
to leave his family a home or just a 
mortgage: He talks about education for 
the children. “Invariably,” says one Pru 
executive, “the worried prospect lays down 
a program he can’t possibly afford.” Then, 
the Pru agent’s job is to match salary 
and security. start his man off on a sense- 
making scale, gradually move him up. 
Result of the Pru’s hardheaded approach: 
46,500 new insurance policies issued every 
seven days, 

Q-Waves & Cigarettes. Few policy- 
holders have the remotest idea how the 
Pru figures the premiums they pay on 
their insurance. One of the great miscon- 
ceptions is that insurance men simply use 
a set of standard U.S. mortality tables. 
But the mortality tables are only a start. 
Every company has its own constantly 













of 23 with $10,000 worth of 20-year 
limited life must pay $320 a year until 
he reaches the age of 43. Cost of the 
same policy, if he takes it out at 33: 
$390 annually. 

Endowment Life, one of the 
“savings-type” policies designed for 
people who want life-insurance protec- 
tion plus a source of income to provide 
for their old age. A big favorite of un- 
married career women and family men 
who have other insurance, one form of 
@ $10,000 endowment policy pays $ro.- 
ooo in insurance if the policyholder 
dies before the age of 65, a lump sum 
of $10,000 when he reaches the age of 
65, or an income of $65 monthly for 
the rest of his life. The drawback is 
that because endowment policies build 
up big cash values, premiums are the 
highest of all. Cost of a $10,000 endow- 
ment for a man aged 30: about $300 
per year for a monthly income of $65 
after the age of 65. Since actuarial 
tables show that men die sooner than 
women: a woman would only get about 
$55 a month for the same premium 
payment. 

Annuity, a less expensive sav- 
ings policy, which differs from an en- 
dowment in that it provides income for 
the policyholder after’a certain age but 
upon his death only pays back the 
policyholder’s own equity. Annuities 
are best for people who are already 
covered by standard life insurance but 
want a steady income in their old age. 
An annuity providing $100 a month at 
the age of 65 would cost $350 a year 
for a man starting out at 30, while a 
woman would have to pay $400 annu- 
ally for the same income at 65. 
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changing tables, based on its own experi- 
ence with policyholders. The Pru keeps 
close tabs on the card files of each one of 
its 33.2 million policyholders, watches for 
any unusual increase in deaths through- 
out its thousands of classifications. When 
it finds such an increase, the odds—and 
the premiums—change accordingly. Its 
actuarial department alone employs 1,000 
mathematicians whose job translating the 
death odds into dollars and cents is so 
complex that it would put a Las Vegas 
gambler to shame. Sample question for an 
actuary’s exam: “What is the probability 
of throwing exactly nine heads exactly 
twice in five throws of ten true coins?”* 

Actuaries do only part of the job. The 
U.S. insurance industry also does more 
medical research on a wider variety of 
diseases than any other business, with the 
possible exception of the drug industry. 
The Prudential itself carries on dozens of 
different studies on everything from ar- 
thritis to high blood pressure, calculates 
how they affect the odds. For heart re- 
search alone, the Pru has a file of 25,000 
electrocardiograms, one of the biggest in 
the world, which it uses to study the ef- 
fects of the various heartbeat patterns 
(P, Q, R, S and T-Waves). Years ago the 
Pru refused to accept applicants whose 
cardiograms showed deep Qs-waves. Now 
it knows that deep Q;-waves are often 


2 1 : 
# Answer: 10 (32) (1-3) or tin 1079.9+ 
28 27 times. 


“EXOTIC” FUELS for jet planes and 
missiles will be turned out by new in- 
dustry. Callery Chemical Co. started 
work on a $38 million plant at Musko- 
gee, Okla. to produce “HiCal” for 
Navy from boron. Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. won $33,005,000 Air 
Force contract for a new high-energy 
chemical-fuel plant near Niagara Falls. 
In addition to stepping up range and 
speed of present missiles and jets, new 
fuels will make possible radical new 
top-secret Air Force chemical bomb- 
er, for which North American and 
Boeing have design contracts. 


EUROPEAN OIL CRISIS is over, 
even if reopening of Suez Canal is de- 
layed, says Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Oil supplies 
flowing to Europe will probably reach 
85% of normal in first 1957 quarter 
(v. expected 75%), climb to 95% in 
second quarter, 


SALESMAN SHORTAGE will force 
U.S. industry to add 400,000 new sales- 
men in next six months if they can be 
found, reports National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc. after nationwide manpower 
survey. But premium is on youth, and 
72% of job opportunities will be closed 
to experienced men over 45. 


INVESTIGATION of Pan American 
World Airways by CAB will check 
management and financial arrange- 
ments between Pan Am and businesses 
in which it holds interests, such as In- 
tercontinental Hotels Corp., Bogota 
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Ellsworth Schell 
SHANKs & WIFE 
Once a year a duet. 


meaningless, accepts most applicants. The 
Pru never says that any one individual 
will die sooner than another. What it does 
say is that, actuarily, in any given group 
of 1,000 people with a heart abnormality, 
possibly 30% will die before their time, 
and that it must charge all a certain pen- 
alty to cover the added risk. 

Today, like every other company, the 
Pru is constantly revising its ideas of 


TIME CLOCK 


Airport, Middle East Real Estate Co. 
Confidential audit of Pan Am books by 
CAB raised question whether airline’s 
subsidy should not be cut in view of 
profits from businesses and affiliated 
airlines in Latin America. 


TAX RELIEF for small business 
stands chance of congressional approv- 
al this session. Both parties have intro- 
duced measures, but one of Arkansas 
Democratic Senator Fulbright stands 
best chance, would lower corporate 
taxes to 22% from 30% on taxable in- 
come below $25,000, raise surtax rate 
from 22% to 31% on income over $25,- 
000. Fulbright figures change would 
add $20 million to U.S. collections, 
and so far it has backing of £5 other 
Senators of both parties. 


BLACK MARKET in 1957 U.S. autos 
is thriving in Japan with help of U.S. 
servicemen. Japan limits foreign auto 
imports to fewer than 1,000 a year, but 
permits a serviceman to import one 
U.S. car yearly, duty-free. Japanese 
dealers openly advertise $1,000 fee for 
homebound U.S. serviceman who will 
order new U.S. car and apply for Jap- 
anese license plates (for which he 
must present his discharge papers), 
turn car over to dealer, who can then 
sell it at huge profit. 


RAPID GROWTH in number of 
stockholders in Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.), helped by three-for-one stock 
split last year, puts company in third 
place among U.S. companies with high- 





what a risk is. Once, policy seekers who 
had tuberculosis but recovered were con- 
sidered uninsurable. Now the Pru charges 
only a slight penalty plus a temporary 
extra charge, which it takes off after sev- 
eral years if the policyholder remains 
cured. On the other hand, the Pru’s doc- 
tors look with increasing suspicion on cig- 
arettes as a possible cause of cancer; the 
Pru has considered giving a credit to 
light smokers. 

Currently, a few deadly diseases are 
absolutely uninsurable, not only by the 
Pru and other first-line companies but by 
second-rate companies that will insure 
those whom the first-line companies turn 
down. Some day even people with cancer 
may be able to get insurance. New studies 
show that many risks are not so great as 
insurance men thought, and that almost 
anyone can be insured—at a price. Says 
one Pru executive: “Every company is 
taking risks now that would have been 
unthinkable five years ago. Our job is to 
see how we can accept the risk, not turn 
it down.” 

The Future. As modern medical sci- 
ence conquers more and more of man- 
kind’s ailments, the odds the Prudential 
sets for its policyholders will inevitably 
improve. Yet before it can knock any big 
dent in insurance rates, it must first lick 
the same problem that every U.S. busi- 
nessman faces today: rising costs. The 
fact is that the steady increase in U.S. 
life expectancy, through antibiotics and 


est number of common share owners. 
Jersey Standard’s new roster: 403,000 
share owners v. American Telephone 
& Telegraph's 1,490,000, General Mo- 
tors’ 640,473. 


U.S.-MEXICAN AIR TREATY, 
signed after eleven years of negotia- 
tion, will set up seven reciprocal routes 
between major U.S. and Mexican cit- 
ies, provide nonstop flights between 
Mexico City and Chicago, Los Ange- 
les, New Orleans. The treaty gives 
each nation right to designate one car- 
rier over each route, will touch off 
new battles among U.S. airlines seek- 
ing rich tourist runs to Mexico City 
(only U.S. lines now flying into Mex- 
ico: Pan American and American). 


BRITISH AUTO SALES are picking 
up after year-long slump. apy sd Brit- 
ish manufacturers and U.S. firms op- 
erating in Britain (Ford and General 
Motors) are optimistic about future 
as result of early spring pickup in 
sales, relaxation of installment buy- 
ing curbs. 


ARNOLD MAREMONT, president 
of Chicago’s Maremont Automotive 
Products Co., has dropped his fight 
to take over coal-mining Glen Alden 
Corp. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. by selling 
his firm to Glen Alden in return for 
cash and stock. Four of Glen Alden’s 
seven directors backed Maremont, but 
minority, led by Glen Alden President 
Francis O. Case, fought merger so bit- 
terly that Maremont gave up. 
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now! no need for | darkened room areas! 





TRANSCOPY gives you perfect photocopies under any lighting conditions! 


One of thousands of RemiIncron Ranp® products 





and systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, 


microfilming, protecting, controlling or photocopy- 


ing of records. For the complete Transcopy story, 


write for free booklet (P401) to Remington Rand, 
Room 1315, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 





GRAPHICALLY 
SPEAKING... 


Graphs show at a glance information it 
might take hours, even days to dig out. 
They are increasingly important tools of 
modern science and industry—used to 
chart trends and comparisons, probabili- 
ties and ratios, serving as a means of 
scientific analysis and illustration. 

K&E makes a complete range of graph 
forms, specifically designed to facilitate 
the work flow, to meet a wide variety of 
needs—to save time and money. 

Write for our free, illustrated booklet: 
“Graph Sheets, A Guide to Their Selec- 
tion and Use."’ Address Keuffel & Esser 
Co., Dept. 21, Hoboken, N. J. 

89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
in equipment and materials for drafting, 
surveying, reproduction and optical tool- 
ing ...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 
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Magnavox 
High Fidelity 
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IN TELEVISION TOO... 
The Videorama—world’s finest TV. 
4 high fidelity speokers, dual-chan- 
nel amplifiers surround you with Ster- 
eosonic Sound. 262 sq. in. picture. 
Magnavox quality TV priced from 
only $139.90 (VHF). 


The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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| HAD TO EARN 
MORE MONEY 


So | sent $6 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
exira income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I'm slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. T™M 3-18 
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other advances, has been just about 
matched by the rising costs of operating 
insurance companies. Thus the companies 
have not been able to give policyholders 
the cheaper insurance everyone wants and 
expects. The only immediate solution to 
the problem, says Shanks, is for the in- 
dustry to increase the return it gets on its 
investments. What worries him is that too 
few insurance companies are using all the 
tricks in the financial bag to lessen the 
effects of inflation by making their dollars 
work harder. He argues that many com- 
panies could invest their huge wealth to 
get a bigger return on their money. 

In 1956 the average net return after 
taxes on investment for U.S. insurance 
companies was only 3.33%; the Pru itself 
had to settle for 3.47% v. 4.9% in 1931. 
Too much money goes into prime big- 
company bonds and notes, with their rela- 
tively low interest rates, too little into 


mortgages and smaller loans. In 1956, 
while Metropolitan had put $353 million 


into eight huge housing projects in four 
cities (including Manhattan’s Peter Coo- 
per Village and Stuyvesant Town), 62.9% 
of its total assets was in bonds, stocks and 
notes. Equitable Life Assurance, which 
has lent Eastern Air Lines $40 million for 
new jet planes, and Real-Estate Man Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf $40 million to buy New 
York City’s Chrysler and Graybar Build- 
ings, has 62% of its assets in securities, 
only 29.3% in mortgages. John Hancock 
has 66.6% of its assets in securities of 
various kinds, Aetna 65.1%. By contrast, 
the Prudential had only 45.9% of its 
assets in securities, put a big 43% of its 
funds into mortgages, which pay top in- 
terest rates of 5% to 54%. 

Even securities investments themselves 
need a thorough overhaul. Metropolitan 
Life puts less than 1% of its money into 
preferred and common stocks. Not so, 
Shanks. The Pru has 2.2% of its money 
in the stock market, figures to profit not 
only from generally higher yields but also 
from capital gains as prices rise. Soon 
Shanks hopes to increase the percentage 
to 5% or even 10%. 

To a traditionally conservative indus- 
try, Prudential President Shanks’s ideas 
sometimes sound like the rankest kind of 
heresy. Yet he is convinced that insurance 
men must change theis thinking if they 
hope to serve the expanding U.S. popula- 
tion successfully. They must find new and 
exciting approaches to spur mass insur- 
ance sales, ways of cutting the costs of 
insurance. The price of failure. says 
Shanks, is the specter of Government en- 
croachment on the industry. 

Says Shanks, with a rock-ribbed finality 
worthy of Gibraltar itself: “The stakes 
are high, and the greatest stake of all is 
the preservation of our free capitalistic 
system. Capitalism makes it possible for 
us—alone among all the countries of the 
world—to feed ourselves, finance our- 
selves, transport ourselves and produce 
what is necessary. But we must face the 
fact that capitalism cannot be static. Our 
capitalism must continue to evolve and 
develop if it is to meet the ever-changing 
needs of our expanding society.” 
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Clarence Eichenberger, Division C 


an appliance 
manutfacturer’s 
banker 


Several years before World War IT, the man- 
agement group of an American appliance 
factory visited Clarence Eichenberger in Divi- 
sion C at The First National Bank of Chicago. 

rhe group’s company was a “‘stepsister,”’ 
a subsidiary of an English firm. They felt 
that foreign control was stifling their growth 
potential. Could Mr. Eichenberger loan them 
$400,000 in order to buy independence and 
compete strongly in the American market? 

Mr. Ejichenberger’s knowledge of the ap 
pliance industry, even then, was extensive. 
In Division C 


studied phases from manufacturing to mer- 





hich he now heads) he had 





chandising, talking with ma operators 
and board members. 

After careful consideration, he made the 
loan. The « ompany sales today are $120,000,- 
000 over the $5,000,000 pre-war volume. Its 
name-plate is an American houschold word. 

Clarence Eichenberger, with 36 years’ 
banking experience, is typical of officers in 
our Commercial Department. Each Division 
serves a group of industries exclusively. Its 
officers study their industries from production 
to policy. The result is ‘thorough banking serv- 
ice, uniquely tuned to the industry concerned. 

One of our bankers speaks your business 
language. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to get 
in touch with a banker from The First—a 


man who knows the “inside” of your industry? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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24 NATIONS 
UNITED... 


on Choice of Yoder 
Mills for Pipe and 
Tube Manufacture 


Ie all started less than two decades ago 
with the introduction by Yoder—and 
the rapid adoption by American in- 
dustry—of a revolutionary new type of 
mills for cold forming and electric- 
resistance welding of pipe and tubing. 
England, France, Italy, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil soon followed the 
U.S.A. in adopting these mills. Other 
countries boasting any kind of modern 
metal working industry did likewise, 
even including distant Japan, India and 
South Africa. Production, depending 
on requirements, varies from 25,000 
up to 75,000 feet per 8-hour shift, 
o 
By this time, England, Italy and 
Argentina each have a total of ten 
Yoder mills in operation; Brazil, eight; 
Mexico, six; France, five; other nations 
somewhat in proportion to their popu- 
lation. In many nations, Yoder mills 
now supply from 50% to 90% of all 
welded tubes used. Several oustanding | 
production records have been scored by 
Operators in foreign countries, most 
recently in Italy. Reasons: the sim- 
plicity of design, ease of operation and | 
dependability of Yoder mills. Secondly, 
generous assistance rendered by Yoder 
in training operators everywhere. 
e 

Through technological advances, 
Yoder leadership in tube mill design 
has been jealously maintained and 
strengthened from year to year. Ask 
for literature giving details of the latest 
improvements. Correspondence invited, 


THE YODER COMPANY 





5534 Walworth Ave. ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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The New Pictures 


Fear Strikes Out (Paramount) rolls 
Frank Merriwell and Sigmund Freud into 
a ball and then lines it out for a solid hit. 
The film is based on the widely read auto- 
biography of Jim Piersall, the fleet-footed 
outfielder of the Boston Red who 
suffered an emotional collapse five years 
ago which almost ended his career before 
it began. Unlikely as it may look from the 
bleachers, Piersall suffered from what has 
been called the Laius complex.* Piersall’s 
father (Karl Malden), according to the 
script, was a wild ball hawk whose wings 
were clipped by family responsibilities, 
and who determined to live out his own 
lost life in the person of his son (Anthony 
Perkins). In psychological effect, the fa- 
ther murdered the son, and reanimated 
the boy’s body with his own soul, in par- 
ticular with his own pathological appetite 
for acclaim. 

Almost before little Jim learned to 
walk, father taught him to play ball. Ev- 
ery day after school he made the boy run 
slide, throw, catch until his hands hung 
dead on his wrists. “We're going for the 
big leagues, boy,” he would mutter fierce- 
ly, and the child would nod fiercely in 
agreement. At 17 Jim was a spectacular 
outfielder whose all-round talents won 
the state championship for his high-school 
team; but his father was never satisfied. 
“How'd I do, dad?” Jim asked anxiously 
after playing a prodigious game. And fa- 
ther implacably replied, “Not bad, son. 
But you weren't on your toes all the time, 
and you know it.” Jim nodded dully, and 
the minute his father was not looking 
he gobbled a fistful of aspirin. Funny 
how those headaches would come on all 
of a sudden. 

Jim never told anyone about his head- 
aches, not even when they became chron- 
ic—a round-the-clock ring of obsessive fa- 
thers hurling baseball, baseball, baseball 
at his head. He certainly did not dare to 
tell his father. The only time Jim ever 
really interfered with father’s ambitions— 
he sprained an ankle in a skating fall—the 
old man had a heart attack. After that, 
since mother Piersall was an invalid too, 
Jim was the sole support of his family: 
and as the pressure to make good got 
stronger, the headaches got worse. 

At 17 Jim was signed by the Red Sox, 
farmed out to Scranton. He was tremen- 
dous as a rookie, batting third in the 
league. “Well,” said father Piersall, “that 
isn’t first." So next year, stoked with as- 
pirin and desperation, Jim burned up the 
base lines and copped the batting title. At 
21 he was called up to the Red Sox. It was 
the big test. Could he pass it? The dread 
of failing—failing to live up to his fa- 
ther’s demands—threw him into a manic 
panic. One day in midseason, as the pic- 


Sox, 


Laius in the Greck myth the father of 
Oedipus, Laius tried to kill his son in infancy, 
but the grew up killed his 


instead. 


was 


boy and father 








Perkins & MALDEN 
Baseball, baseball, baseball. 


ture tells the story, Jim Piersall went 
berserk on the ball field and woke up 
in a straitjacket. 

From there out the movie's scenes 
explain, without too much professional 
slang and yet without talking down to 
the cheap seats, how Jim came to see 


the irony of the words he once hurled 
in anger at his psychiatrist (Adam 
Williams): “Listen! If it hadn't been 


for [my father] standing behind me and 
pushing me and driving me, I wouldn’t 
be where I am today!” 

The success of this inexpensive 


($1,000,000), unpretentious picture reads 


Lire 


Carl Iwasak 
Boston's PreRsALL 
Go, go, go. 
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‘SEE HOW THOUSANDS OF BUSY EXECUTIVES SPEED COMMUNICATIONS WITH PENCIL JOTTINGS AND VERIFAX COPIES 


O TRICK to breeze through half 
N your mail without dictation 
and typing. 

When a letter asks questions —jot 
the answers in the margin and mail 
a Verifax copy as your reply. When 
a report refers to several depart- 







Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


. Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 


ONLY $148... 
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ments —jot “Joe, this (paragraph) 
concerns you.” “Bill: what's this?” 
“Jack, see me.” 

In a minute your secretary will 
have Verifax copies on their way. 
(She can make 5 of these errorfree 
copies in 1 minute for just 24%¢ each.) 

Lots of short cuts like these! 
Chances are your savings the very 
first month—on dictation and typing 
alone—will pay for your Verifax 


[Yerifax 





343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder and 


“Short Cuts” booklet. No obligation. 


Name 





Company 





Street —— 


City —_. State 


—the pencil 


Copying 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
MAIL COUPON TODAY --—-—-—-—°Orn—O Or 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


Position 








Seen 


Copier. You'll find, too, that this ver- 
satile copier isn’t choosy about the 
jobs it will do. It takes pen, pencil, 
colors in stride . . . makes translu- 
cent masters, offset masters, copies 
on card stock too. 

Mail coupon for free “Short Cuts” 
booklet and details on line of Verifax 
Copiers. Or phone nearest Verifax 
dealer, listed in “yellow pages” un- 
der photocopying equipment. 
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yp Dyeam - Cuery Day! 
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Thrit to FEATHER-TOUCH typing with Olympia! Thrill to Olympia’s 
beauty and perfection offered by the world’s finest precision typewriters. See 
it, try it, at your typewriter dealer's, or write us, Nation wide sales and service 
by experienced office machine dealers. 


Olympia WRITES BEST OF ALL... 
BECAUSE IT'S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION inter-conTiNENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
90 WEST STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


it's Spring 
in New York 





2000 Air Conditioned Rooms 
Sensible rates include 
TV-Radio-Muzak 


TheFor WOTEL 


TAFT 


at soth si. NEW YORK 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Mer: © Bing & Bing, inc., Met. 








a useful lesson to Hollywood's powerful 
“Vienna Lobby,” a rapidly growing group 
of psychiatric doctrinaires who seem to 
feel that an alienist’s progress chart makes 
the best story board. Fear Strikes Out 
is not the history of an illness but the 
story of a human life; it does not attempt 


| to acquaint the mind with theories and 


Statistics but to educate the heart with 
compassion and understanding. And by 
these means it will probably do more 
than anything Hollywood has_ ever 


| found in its bag of psychiatricks to teach 


the general public how a man much like 
any other can be driven out of his mind, 


| and how with care and wisdom he can 


be restored to reason. 

Chief credit for this contribution goes 
to Scriptwriters Ted Berkman and Raph- 
ael Blair, who have shaped a formless 
book into tight, dramatic scenes. Director 
Robert Mulligan, a 31-year-old veteran of 
television, has seconded them shrewdly, 
and Actor Malden finds in the father 
frightening depths of pain, confusion and 
animal sadness. 

But the man who will probably get 
the loudest cheers from the public grand- 
stands is 24-year-old Actor Perkins. In 
his first starring role he ranges from in- 
sane violence to romantic tenderness to 
stylish farce with an ease that has left 
no doubt in Hollywood’s mind that 
he holds strong cards as an actor. How- 
ever, Actor Perkins’ ace in the hole is 
charm—a gangling, gulp-and-golly, never- 
been-kissed sort of charm that seenis 
likely to answer one of Hollywood's 
more troubling questions: Where is the 
next Jimmy Stewart coming from? 


The Red Balloon (Lamorisse: Lopert}. 
Pascal had a big balloon. Its cheeks were 


| red as a pippin. And everywhere that Pas- 


cal went, the balloon was sure to slip in. 


| It followed him to school one day, which 


made an awful stench. It made the chil- 
dren laugh and play to see a balloon 
in French, 

As a matter of fact, moviegoers of all 
ages will find themselves laughing, and 
sometimes sighing, as Pascal and_ his 
friend pursue their private life in a world 
that does not seem to understand the care 
and feeding of young balloons—and may- 
be not of small boys, either. 

In this 34-minute cinemallegory, made 
in Paris by Producer Albert Lamorisse 
and starring his six-year-old son Pascal, 
every loose string of the narrative leads 
somehow to an inflated symbol in the 
Gallic manner. But how can anybody be 
annoyed with symbols (even though they 
do not pop as pertly as an old symbol- 
master like René Clair might wish) that 
are invariably lipstick-red and _lighter- 
than-air? 


The True Story of Jesse James (20th 

entury-Fox) is that 75 years after he 
was done to death by that “dirty little 
coward who shot Mr. Howard,” “he is 
still robbing the people—though nowa- 
days, as moviegoers with any sense of 
historic irony may remark, it is the long 


WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS INC., NAPLES, N. y, | arm of the banking community that runs 
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“I DRIVE IN THE SKY!” 


...SayS this painting contractor. 
His Cessna 172 cuts travel costs... 
boosts business 25%! 







——ar" 


towns, couldn’t be covered without the 172.” 





“Our painting contracts with large oil com- “So the Cessna 172 saves man-hours, promotes 
panies cover hundreds of installations. Now _efficiency—enables us to get new business. 
We've had a 25% increase just this year!” 


we fly our men directly to the job.” 


M. A. WEBB, whose San Leandro, California, company holds painting contracts 
with four major oil companies, is among the many progressive businessmen who 
are discovering new profits in flying the Cessna 172—America’s easiest-flying 
airplane—so revolutionary, so easy to “drive” it outsold all others in 1956! 

Get your first breath-taking look at the 1957 model of this sensational “drive it 
yourself” airplane. See the beautiful new interior and exterior styling, the more 
than 60 features offered by no other plane at its price. 

But most important, see how Cessna’s high-wing stability, Cessna Para-Lift flaps 
and Cessna’s exclusive wide-span Land-O-Matic landing gear make it easier to 
learn to fly...up...down...on the ground... through the air—yes, make 
flying like driving! 

Priced (with std. equip.) at $8,975, f.a.f. Wichita. You owe it to yourself and your 


business to ask your Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone book) for a demon- 
stration ride today. Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., DEPT. TM-3, Wichita, Kan. 








“Flying is easy as driving in a Land-O-Matic Cessna 172! 
Controls are simple—you just drive it up, through the air, 
down again.” 


ena 


SERVICE 





“Our 50-city territory includes many out-of-the-way — “No more traffic jams when you drive in the sky, no more nights on the road either, | spend more time 
at home; our customers like the faster service. Yet the 172 costs us less than car travel did!” 





“Anybody who can drive a car can learn to fly this one. And the 
Cessna 172 more than pays its own way. You could say it's our 
key piece of business-getting equipment.” 





inquire 
about Cessna 
Lease Plans 


4 GREAT CESSNAS 20) © THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. # SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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bar Path To Pleasure! 


In homes the world over, people are in 
clear agreement on Black & White 
Scotch Whisky. It’s most everybody’s 
favorite, because its quality and char- 


acter never change! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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through the gun sleeve of the roth cen- 
tury’s most storied bank robber. In the 
last 35 years, the moneymen have cheer- 
fully financed at least a dozen pictures* 
about the character who was once their 
deadliest enemy, an enthusiasm perhaps 
best explained by the fact that from this 
crude movie alone the banks will make 
ten times as much money out of Jesse 
James as he ever made out of them. 

Perhaps it is only natural that the 
script should be friendly to the central 
character. Through most of the picture 
he is presented as a man more robbed 


Ropert WAGNER AS JESSE 
Still robbing the people. 


than robbing, an honest Missouri dirt 
farmer who was driven to desperate ven- 
tures by the cruel Yankee-panky of his 
neighbors in the days that followed the 
Civil War. “He's just a man,” some- 
body sobs, “who loves his family and his 
home.” Matter of fact, as Robert Wagner 
plays the part with soft suburban face, 
the hero could pass for a rising young 
broker. As for all that gunplay, it seems 
to have been nothing more than James 
& Co.’s old-fashioned interpretation of 
the Personalized Approach. 


The Brave One (King Brothers; Uni- 
versal-International). One wild, dark night 
on the Mexican altiplanicie, the wind 
screamed and the rain beat and the light- 
ning felled a great branch on a cow, a 
mother of fighting bulls. By sheer might 
of instinct, the valiant beast survived 
long enough to drop her bull calf and to 
bellow until help came. It was a small 


* Among them: Jesse James As the Outlaw 
(1921), Jesse James Under the Black Flag 


(1921), Jesse James (1927). Days of Jesse 
James (1939), Jesse James at Bay (1941), Jesse 
James Jr. (1942), Jesse James Rides Again 
(1947), Jesse James’ Women (1954) Jesse 


James v. the Daltons (1954). A coming attrac- 
tion, Heil’s Crossroads, was originally titled J 
Was Jesse James’ Next Door Neighbor 
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Why do customers of this power dam... 





This power dam was built on the Susquehanna River near the Pennsylvan ia-Maryland border by the 
local independent electric light and power company at no cost to taxpayers. 


have to help pay electric bills for customers of this one? 





This TVA power dam was built on the Tennessee River near Paducah, Kentucky, by the federal government 
with millions of dollars that you and other citizens paid in taxes. 


Your taxes help build federal government power 
plants like the one in the lower picture. And these 
plants keep on costing you money year after year. 
Here’s how: 


About 23¢ of every dollar you pay for electricity 
from your independent electric light and power 
company goes for taxes. But because of present 
tax laws, customers of federal power systems 
escape paying most of the taxes in their electric 
bills that you pay in yours. They pay taxes of only 
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about 4¢ per dollar if their power comes from the 
federal government’s TVA power system, for ex- 
ample. So to make up for the lost tax revenues 
which federal power projects don’t pay, you have 
to be taxed more. 


Is it fair for you to have to pay extra taxes like 
this for customers of federal government power 
systems? Shouldn’t something be done about it? 
America’s Independent Electric Light and Power 
Companies*. 


*Company names on request through this magazine 
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The following dealers are authorized 
to give you discounts as high as $10.00 
on each Cole office chair you purchase. 


ALABA 
Birmingham Gulf States Sales Corporation 


Mobile Bidgood Stationery Company 
Montgomery Stern Brothers 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix Arizona Office Equipment Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim Palley Supply Company Inc 
Arcadia Harry Cooper 
Burbank Allen's Office Equipment 
£1 Monte El Monte Office Supply 
Fresno Fresno Office Machine Co 
Fresno Naylor's Office Equipment 
Glendale Industrial Suppliers 
Huntington Park Industl. Stat. & Ptg. Co. 
Inglewood Quality Business Machine Co. 


Long Beach Accurate Office Equipment Co. 


Long Beach Harvey Freeman & Son 
Los Angeles Aldine Company 
Los Angeles Angeles Desk Company 
Los Angeles Dozar Desk & Safe Co. 
Los Angeles Palley Supply Company Inc 
Maywood Bank Stationers 
Montebello Western Safe & Vauit Co 
Oaklang Laird’s Stationery 
Redwood City Peninsula Stamp & Off. Sup. 
Richmond Furrer’s Stationery 
Sacramento David Type. & Off. Equip. Co. 


San Bernardino San Bernardino Bluepr. Co. 
San Diego Parron-Hall Corporation 
San Francisco Mission Office Furniture Co. 


San Francisco Stevenson & Son 
San Jose Grossman's Office Equipment 
Sherman Caks Southland Surg. Supply Co. 
Stockton Morris Brothers 
Van Nuys Panorama Pacific Trading Co. 
Wasco The Shafer Publishing Co., inc. 
COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Norton Office Supply 
Denver Capitol Office Supply Co. 
Oenver Mahaffey Stationery Company 
Denver Mile High Office Supply Co. 
Denver The Sutton Company 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven John R. Rembert Co. 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington Berger Gros. inc 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Woodhouse Stationery Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Office Equipment & Supply Co. 


Ortando George Stuart, Inc 
GEORGIA 

Athens Bissell's Type. Sales & Service Co. 
Atlanta Horne Desk & Fixture Company 
ILLINOIS 

Alton Office Machines Exchange 
Belleville —E-Bee Office & School Supplies 
Champaign R. D. Castle Typewriter Co 
Chicago Horder’s, Inc. 
Chicago Utility Supply Company 
Danville Letter Shop Press 
Macomb Dunsworth's Book and Stationers 
Mattoon Mattoon Letter Shop 
INDIANA 

Anderson Decker’s, Inc. 
Indianapolis Business Furniture Co. 
Indianapolis Kiger & Co., Inc, 
Lafayette Decker’s, Inc, 
Terre Haute Lee School Supply Co. 
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10WA 

Burlington Acres-Blackmar Co. 
Cedar Falls Holst Printing Company 
Council Blutts Emarines 
Des Moines Koch Brothers 
Des Moines L, W. Holley & Sons Co 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville Dulworth Company 
Paducah Paducah Printing Co. 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport Lindsay Ptg. & Sup. Co., Inc. 
MAINE 

Portland Martin Typewriter Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore The Office Center 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Boston Desk Company Inc. 
Boston L. E, Muran Co. 
Brockton W. B, Mason Company 
Canton Mainco Trading Company 
Fitchburg Lemay Office Equipment, inc 

Hyannis Charibet’s 
Lowell Lowell Stationery Co., Inc. 
Lyne Arnold Stationery Co. 

New Bedford The Keystone 
Springfield Broadway Office Sup. Co., Inc 

Worcester Palsons Inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit Macauley's 
Detroit Service Office Supply Co., Inc. 

Grand Rapids Bixby Office Furniture Co. 

Port Huron 

Wyandotte 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth A. & E. Supply Co. 

Minneapolis Farnham's 
Rochester Schmidt Printing Company 
St. Cloud The Typewriter Shop 
Waseca Mishek Supply Co. 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau Black Sales Co, 

Kansas City Advance Office Equipment Co. 

Kansas City Schooley Inc 

St.Louis Cole Furniture & Equipment Co. 

St. Louis Waite-Jones Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha All Makes Typewriter Co., Inc 

NEVADA 

Las Vegas Albright's 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester Goodman's Bookstore 
NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park Rushton's, Inc 

Atlantic City Charney's 


Elizabeth Executive Bus. Syst. & Supls. Co 


Hackensack CBS Business Equip. Corp. 
Jersey City Saveon-Maco Office Supplies 
Newark Brenner Desk Co. 
Piainfield Plainfield Commercial 
Ridgewood Ridgewood Typewriter Service 
Summit Twill Marking Devices 
Westfield —Terrill’s Off. Supplies & Equip. 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque MGM Sales Company 
Albuquerque Pacific Desk Company 


NEW YORK 
Albany Henry Kass Co. 
Auburn Auburn Off. Supply & Equip. Co. 


Babylon Babylon Office Equipment Co. 
Bay Shore H. Kline Stationery 
Buffalo Larson Equipment Co. Inc. 
Buffalo Ulbrich’s 


Hempstead Charles J. Williams Office Furn, 


Herkimer = The Kirby Office Equipment Co. 
Jackson Heights S. & K. Enterprises 
Levittown V. 1. Typewriters 
Mineola Kearney Business Machines, inc, 
Rockville Centre Bachtler Bros. 
New York City 
Manhattan 
A. C. Desk Co. 109 Broad Street 
Allwin Off. Furn. Co. Inc. 6 East 33rd St. 
Alpha Off. Supl. Co. Inc, 246 E. 44th St. 
Arrow Office Equip. inc. 453 Broadway 
A. Blank Incorporated 74 Broad Street 


Consolidated Off. Equip. Co. 76 Pearl St. 

itkin Bros., Inc. 290 Madison Ave. 

Samuel Lakow & Sons, Inc. 20 Beaver St. 

Olympic Office Supply Co. 505 Broadway 

Republic Off. Sup. Co., Inc. 232 Wash. St. 
Brooklyn 

J. T. Hill Stationers Co, 
Rochester 
Spring Valley 
Syracuse Perry's Office Supply 
Utica Genesee Office Equipment Co. 
White Plains National Typewriter Serv. Inc, 


32 Court Street 
Rochester Stationery Co. inc. 
Bouton’s 


White Plains Regan of Westchester Inc, 
OHIO 

Akron Prinz Office Equipment Co. 
Canton Rice Office Supply Co, 
Cincinnati C. Loth, Inc. 
Cleveland S. Rose, Inc. 
Columbus The Columbus Liq. Co., Inc. 
Columbus F. and R. Lazarus and Co, 
Piqua Miller Office Supply Company 
Youngstown Advance Desk 
Youngstown City Office and Art Co., Inc. 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville Scott's Office Supply 
OREGON 

Eugene Koke-Chapman Company 
Portiand Kilham Stationery & Printing Co 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoon: McCartney's 
Bethiehem Lehigh Stationery Co, 
Harrisburg Cole & Company 
Hazleton North Sales Company 
Indiana Indiana Office Supply 
Johnstown Johnstown Office Supply Co. 

Lancaster Ream's 
Lebanon Boyer Printing and Binding Co. 
Philadelphia Samuel Berman Co. 
Philadelphia Samuel Galespie Co. 

Pittsburgh Penn Office Supply Co. 
Pottsville Nagle’s Office Equipment 
Reading Wm. G. Hintz, Inc 

Scranton Harris & Lawler Co. 
Shamokin Garbar Equipment Co., inc, 
Sunbury Cotterels-Sumbury Inc 

Withes-Barre General Supply & Paper Co. 
Williamsport Office Outfitters Co. 


York York Office Supply Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Paramount Off. Supply Co., inc. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Fails General Office Supply 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga T. H, Payne Company 
Knoxville $. 8. Newman & Company 
Memphis Arrow Office Supply Company 
Nashville Stoddard's Inc 
TEXAS 

Amariito General Office Supply 
Austin Maverich-Clarke 
Beaumont Lamb Printing & Stationery Co 
Brownsville Maverich-Clarke 
Corpus Christi Maverick-Clarke 
Dallas Bennett's 
Dailas Ferrell Office Supply Company 
Dallas Johnson's Office Outfitters 


Fort Worth Hightower Off. & Dupl. Sup. Co. 


Galveston Oscar Springer 
Houston The Beasley Company 
Houston Finger Office Equipment Company 
Houston Maverick-Clarke 
Lubbock The Baker Company 
Lubbock Thomas Bros. Company 
Midland West Texas Office Supply 
Odessa West Texas Office Supply 
San Antonio Paul Anderson Co. 
San Antonio Maverick Clarke 
UTAH 

Ogden American Paper & Supply Company 


Sait Lake City Merchants Salvage Co. 
Salt Lake City ZCM! School & Office Supply 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington —_ Arlington Printers & Stationers 
Charlottesvitie The Office Supply 
Danville Danville Office Supply Company 
Martinsville Martinsville Printing Co. 
Norfolk Office Enterprises, Incorporated 
Richmond Southern Stamp & Stationery Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha 


Northway Distributors 


Office Outfitters 
La Crosse Oliver Office Equipment inc 
Marshfield Marshfield Book & Statnry, Inc. 





| boy (Michel Ray), the son of a Mexican 

vaquero, who found the hungry black 
| buster where he wailed indignantly in 
the cold and wet. and carried him back 
to finish his first night in a warm bed. 
Gitano (gypsy) the boy called him. The 
two were inseparable, but very little else 
was safe within a rope’s length of that 
savage young fighter. He charged the 
chickens, butted the bucket, larked with 
the laundry; when the time for brand- 
ing came, it took seven good men to 
catch the black yearling and four to hold 
him down. 

As a two-year-old, when the ranch held 
its fienta (test) for the young bulls, 
Gitano astounded the company with his 
fighting qualities: he knocked the pica- 
dor’s horse sprawling and gored one of 
the capemen. The boy was proud, but 
he was sad too. In two years Gitano 
would be sent to the corrida to be artis- 
tically butchered for the pleasure of the 
public. 

The rest of this little picture, which 
despite a clumsy production is probably 
going to flood the Easter Bunny with 
| zillions of requests for baby bulls, de- 
| scribes the fantastic things the boy does 
| to save the life of his pet. Nevertheless, 
the moviemakers have seen to it that the 
picture comes to a bloody climax in one 
of the most thrillingly realistic bullfights 
—starring the famous Mexican matador, 
Fermin Rivera—ever seen in a commer- 
cial film. It’s great stuff for the young- 
sters, but apt to be rough on people of 
more tender years. 


Current & Cuoice 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh: Direc- 
tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
| (Time, March 4). 
| Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
| torio De Sica makes a high comedy of 
low life in Naples, and wins some superb 
performances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Time, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
| edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology), 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
| seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 
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save p14 


Order 2 chairs and deduct $7.50 ea 


per chair 













Give your office that new look 
at the lowest cost in years, 
Take advantage of these 
special reductions from our 


already low, low chair prices. 





“Secretary” 339.95 


COLE’S 30 DAY OFFER. «+ lo introduce Cole's new “Posture-aid” office 


chairs, we have authorized these dealers to give you the discounts as shown above. 


ae 


Save up to 25% per chair. Cole Chairs are engineered to eliminate fatigue, correct 3 : a 
posture, improve morale and increase work cutput. Deep foam rubber seats 
covered in DuPont's famous “Fabrilite.” Will not stain, crack or peel. In brown, 
gray, green or wine. Try Cole Chairs! If you don’t agree they're the most prices stipneh higher in Texas, Colorado, 
comfortable, best looking chairs at any price, we'll gladly refund your money. West of the Rockies and outside of U.S.A 


~ COLE-STEELs) 


2A 






COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. + 415 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. * Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Hurry, Godot, Hurry 


Murpuy (282 pp.)}—Samuel Becketi— 
Grove Press ($3.50). 


Few serious critics now suppose that 
Dublin-born Paris Expatriate Samuel 
Beckett is trying to pull their legs. What 
seems more likely with each book or play 
that comes along is that he is compulsive- 
ly pulling at his own. In Waiting for 
Godot (Time, April 30), playgoers left 
the theater sure of only one thing: Godot 
(God?) never showed up. But through 
their fuzzy, flavorsome big-and-small talk, 
through their palateless licking of life and 
lifelessness, the play’s hopeless tramps left 
the impression that nothing would have 
happened even if Godot had appeared. In 
the novel Malone Dies (Time, Oct. 15), 
Beckett's crippled hero was not even sure 
that his sordid life could be called living, 
and died a sordid death. 

Then why go on reading Samuel Beck- 
ett? For one thing, because he can write; 
he gives his hopelessness a verbal dressing 
that prickles and surprises. For another, 
because his loss of hope cannot smother a 
flickering compassion. In Murphy, his lat- 
est novel to reach the U.S. (actually, 
Beckett's first), it is these tiny flames 
that survive the sad fate of the hero’s 
ashes. The book was first published in 
England in 1938, and Beckett probably 
savored what happened next. It sold dis- 
mally, and the publisher’s remaining stock 
was destroyed by a German bomb. 

Sanctuary & Exile. Murphy is an 
amorphous Dubliner living in London 
who wants nothing in life except to escape 
it. He sees his own mind “as a large hollow 
sphere, hermetically closed to the universe 
without,” and his best energies go into 
efforts to separate his mind from his body. 
This he does best when seated in an old 
rocker in which he ties himself naked 
before trying to rock himself into a state 
of nirvana. He lives, barely, from hand- 
outs (“Twopence the tea, twopence the 
biscuits, a perfectly balanced meal”). At 
the moment he is bedeviled by a need of 
the body; he has fallen in love with a 
prostitute. Unlike Murphy, Celia accepts 
life as it is. Her prescription for Murphy’s 
doldrums and their unhappiness: a job. 

His job, when he gets it, has been care- 
fully chosen for him by Author Beckett: 
attendant in an insane asylum. Celia 
never sees him again. For among the 
insane, Murphy suddenly discovers that 
they have achieved what he had so long 
sought: to be in the world yet relieved 
from its pressures. He called “sanctuary 
what the psychiatrists called exile.” 

Ashes & Anger. Murphy's tragedy now 
is that the insane do not really need him, 
and he can never jump the gap between 
his own hopeless world and theirs. When 
he dies in a fire in his garret room, even 
his last mocking wish is mocked. He had 
written a request to be cremated and his 
ishes flushed down a toilet bowl. Instead, 
they are thrown in anger during a bar 
brawl and scatter on the saloon floor, to 
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L' Express 
Nacc & NELL 
Out of the grave into the garbage. 


be swept up with “the butts, the glass, the 
matches, the spits, the vomit.” 

Author Beckett seems congenitally un- 
able to break out of his circle of seedy 
despair—despite all his talent and_ his 
ability to furnish his novel with a richly 
ludicrous cast of raffish minor characters. 
Now 50, he is having a little trouble find- 
ing a producer for his new play. It is 
called End Game and two characters, 
Nagg and Nell, spend their time onstage 
snapping at each other from garbage cans. 
Yet who can tell? Even this may be a 
sign of hope in Beckett. For originally, it 
seems, he had intended two characters 
who spend the evening buried up to their 
necks in sand. This step from being buried 
alive to living amid refuse may represent 
progress, for after all, a man could always, 
by an act of will, climb out of his garbage 
can and go looking for Godot. 


ippe Charpentier 
NOVELIST BECKETT 
Off the rocker into nirvana. 


Pnin & Pan 


Pnin (191 pp.}—Viadimir Nabokov— 
Doubleday ($3.50). 


Timofey Pnin is a Russian émigré pro- 
fessor who has won a Pyrrhic victory over 
the English language. His name itself is a 
sneeze in search of a vowel. His colleagues 
at a small Eastern college can make out 
Pnin’s pastoral odes to “Tsentral Park,” 
but few realize that “I search for the vis- 
cous and sawdust” is a request for whisky 
and soda. Devoted to the active verb and 
the present tense, Pnin invests the sim- 
plest acts with explosive vitality (“I never 
go in a hat even in winter”). In all verbal 
matters, Pnin would rather be wrong 
than hesitant, and no doughtier comic 
immigrant has set foot on the shores of 
U.S. fiction since Timofey’s “tvin” dia- 
lectician H*¥y*mM*a*N K*A*p# . 

Novelist Vladimir (Bend Sinister) Na- 
bokov, 57, himself an émigré Russian and 
a Cornell professor of Russian literature, 
does more than sound-track his hero for 
laughs; in unobtrusive flashbacks he cap- 
tures the underlying pathos of exile. Leaf- 
ing through an émigré journal, Pnin sees 
his dead father and mother in the lamplit 
serenity of their pre-Revolutionary home; 
stonily viewing a Soviet documentary film, 
he bursts into tears at a sudden glimpse of 
the Russian countryside in springtime. 

Most of the time bald, myopic, barrel- 
chested, spindly-legged Pnin wrestles 
mirthfully with his fate even though he 
loses most of the falls. Bound for a lec- 
ture date, he blithely takes the wrong 
train after having painstakingly consulted 
an out-of-date timetable. Bent on being a 
sports-minded pal to a schoolboy visitor, 
he remarks chummily that the first de- 
scription of tennis in Russian literature 
“is found in Anna Karenina, Tolstoy's 
novel, and is related to year 1875.’ When- 
ever Pnin stops talking, Novelist Nabo- 
kov steps in with waspish, high-spirited 
asides on U.S. higher education, culture 
vultures and modern art (“Dali is really 
Norman Rockwell's twin brother kid- 
naped by gypsies in babyhood”), For the 
rest, Pnin’s centripetal personality holds 
this novel together, and his centrifugal 
English keeps the laughs flying. 





Unlike Pnin, Vladimir Nabokov learned 
English at his English governess’ knee. 
His family belonged to the landed Rus- 
sian aristocracy, but his liberal-minded 
father gave up his position at the Tsar’s 
court, sardonically advertised his court 
uniform for sale, later was assassinated by 
Russian monarchists. As a refugee from 
the Revolution, Vladimir worked for a 
Cambridge degree, lived in France and 
Germany, wrote eight novels in Russian. 

Since coming to the U.S. in 1940, Na- 
bokov has divided his time among teach- 
ing, lepidopterology (he is a profession- 
al collector with several unique butterfly 
specimens to his credit) and a brilliant 
new literary career in which he has 
evolved a vivid English style which com- 
bines Joycean word play with a Prous- 
tian evocation of mood and setting. 

Yet Nabokov is in the strange posi- 
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¢.A.A. BUYS 23 NEW RAYTHEON AIR CONTROL RADARS 


Long-range equipment to speed schedules, reduce “stacking” and 
air lane congestion; assure positive air traffic controls—create ‘‘more sky to fly in’ 





Raytheon radar at 23 of the 28 heavily circled 
areas will be an integral part of C.A.A. control 
network. Light circles indicate future coverage 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has just taken a giant step to 
solve aviation’s biggest problem: air 
traffic control. 

New Raytheon radars with huge 
40-foot antennas will be a key part 
of a complex nationwide air surveil- 
lance system that follows and helps 
safeguard all aircraft during every 
stage of flight. Radar scopes that dis- 
play air lane maps pinpoint plane 
positions at distances up to 200 
miles, altitudes to 70,000 feet. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


These Raytheon radars detect and 
track aircraft in all kinds of weather 
—even see through storms. A unique 
indicator tells the operator when the 
unit needs servicing. 

By making possible precise new 
air traffic patterns, by speeding 
arrivals and departures, Raytheon 
radar readies the air lanes for the 
Jet Age. Here is another instance 
where Raytheon’s ‘Excellence in 
Electronics” clears a roadblock from 
America’s path to air progress. 
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This is the dramatic new terminal at Lambert Field 
in St. Louis . . . great hub of air travel since the | 
days of Lindbergh 


Contractor: L&R Construction Co. 


Curves that billow like a dancer's scarf 
hide the fact that this new airport roof 
contains two thousand tons of con- 
crete. , . sheathed by 100,000 square 
feet of copper, securely anchored by 
RAMSET. 

Contractor Roger Ryan said, 
“There's nothing better than RAMSET 
for this job—or any fastening to con- 
crete and steel!" It’s the modern method 
for all modern construction . . . ver- 
satile, flexible, economical, and fast! 

On newest construction or conven- 
tional buildings, RAMsert fastens to steel 
and concrete faster, better and easier 
than any method known. Use it on 
your job. New catalog 
gives complete details. 
Write for your copy today. 

It’s worth finding your 
Ramset dealer in the yellow 
pages of your phone book, 
listed under “‘Tools.”” 
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tion of a man whose career is leading a 
double life, for the most remarkable dem- 
onstration of his fictional powers is a 
novel virtually unknown in the U.S. or 
abroad. As dark and demoniac as Pnin is 
gentle and sunlit. this novel has in the 
past year become a sotto voce scandal on 
two continents. Lolita, published in Eng- 
lish by France's Olympia Press, gives the 
pornography-v.-art debate its most com- 
bustible tinder since Judge Woolsey hand- 
ed down his famed decision on Ulysses. 

Pursuit of Nymphets. The theme of 
Nabokov’s Lolita is the carnal pursuit of a 
twelve-year-old American girl named Do- 
lores Haze by a middle-aged European 
émigré in the U.S. named Humbert Hum- 
bert. The lurch toward the farcical, im- 
plicit in the hero’s name, sets the mood 
and tempo of the entire work. The first 
of the novel's two volumes becomes an 
elaborately breakneck, amorally funny 
chase that mixes the Marx Brothers with 
Krafft-Ebing. This blurs but does not 
erase the underlying sensuality of Hum- 
bert's admittedly perverse tastes. for he is 
drawn only to what he calls “nymphets” — 





| near-adolescent girls of mysterious charac- 


teristics and an “elusive, shifty, soul- 
shattering, insidious charm.” The insidi- 
ous charm of Dolores. whom Humbert 
dubs Lolita, lurks in the eye of the be- 
holder, for she is a Coke-fed, juke-box- 
operated brat with a headful of movie 


| mags for a brain. To stay close to her, 


Humbert marries her widowed mother 
and is ready to murder mamma when a 
passing Packard does the job for him. 
The shocker that leaves Humbert a 
chastened European innocent is that Lo- 
lita seduces him. For she is an experi- 
enced hoyden who has already been rav- 
ished at a fashionable summer camp. In 
the second volume the sexual farce is 
more corrosive and the human comedy 
less exuberant. The couple embark on a 
kind of illicit grand tour of the 48 states: 
the settings—hotels, motels and tourist 
traps—have the infernal cast of a Hieron- 
ymus Bosch painting. 

Humbert’s would-be child bride is sto- 
len from him by a playwright with an 
Aztec Red convertible. When Humbert 
sees Lolita again she is a post-nymphet 17, 
pregnant and married to a wholesome ex- 
G.I. But she still loves the playwright, 
and in a hilarious and nightmarish murder 
scene Humbert pumps bullet after bullet 
into him while the victim protests with 
phony British aplomb: “Ah. that hurts, 
sir, enough! Ah, that hurts atrociously, 
my dear fellow. I pray you, desist.” 

Who's Mature? To the charge of por- 
nography, Nabokov in effect replies, in 
the Anchor Review, that he need not have 
gone to this much trouble to be porno- 
graphic since “in pornographic novels, ac- 
tion has to be limited to the copulation of 






clichés.” One critic believes that what 
Nabokov intended was “a joke on/our 
national cant about Youth.” Graham 


Greene, who calls Lolita a “distinguished 
novel,” has founded a fictitious anti-por- 
nographic society which needles the book's 
moralistic critics. Harvard's Professor 
Harry Levin insists Lolita is ‘a great book, 








Maclean Dor 


NovELIST NABOKOV 


eron 
From a sneeze to sensuality. 


not primarily sexual at all . . . a symbol 
of the aging European intellectual coming 
to America, falling in love with it but 
finding it, sadly, a little immature.” 
The U.S, Customs, which immaturely 
barred Ulysses, finds nothing legally ob- 
scene in Lolita. But the mature French 
Ministry of the Interior, apparently pres- 
sured by the British Home Secretary, has 
brought suit to prevent the continued 
French publication of Lolita on the 
ground that it is falling into the hands of 
immature British and American tourists. 
Nabokov is happily busy with a less con- 
troversial work of art, his 2,000-page 
translation of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. 


Ribaldry in Rome 


THe Keys of Sr. Peter (380 pp.) 
—Roger Peyrefitte—Criterion Books 
($4.50). 


Truly scandalous books are rare these 
days, particularly books about religion. 
This novel is truly scandalous. It has al- 
ready sold 500,000 copies in Italy (where 
it was banned) and in France. It is not the 
first among the nine novels by sometime 
French Diplomat Peyrefitte to enjoy a 
popular, scandalous and critical success 
(Diplomatic Conclusions drew indignant 
disclaimers from the French Foreign Of- 
fice). Waspish Author Peyrefitte writes 
like a countryman of Rabelais and Vol- 
taire, but in the U.S., where there is no 
comparable tradition of anticlerical lit- 
erature, he is likely to shock more than 
to entertain. 

Crow & Cherries. The book's hero, a 
kind of clerical Candide, is the Abbé Vic- 
tor Mas, naive young seminarist at Ver- 
sailles who is sent to Rome to study and 
to live in the household of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Belloro, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. The cardi- 
nal is not far from being a Renaissance 
figure. He does not care much for the 
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unceremonious style of modern cardinals 
like New York’s Spellman (“the American 
Pope”). He savagely attacks Pius XII, 
whose order curtailing the length of car- 
dinals’ trains by one hal¥ annoys him, 
and he is inclined to sarcastic shoptalk 
about the business of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, e.g., the authentication of 
relics and miracles, the litigation and ex- 
penses involved in canonization. Yet for 
all his apparently worldly way, the cardi- 
nal is a man of great spiritual astuteness 
and his young French abbé comes to un- 
derstand what His Eminence meant when 
he said: “You must learn to know what 
the Holy Roman Church really is; and 
then love her all the more.” 

Presumably to help the reader know the 
church, Author Peyrefitte mixes painstak- 
ing research with scurrilous gossip, pokes 
facile fun at the hairsplitting of moral 
theology and at the bookkeeping of in- 
dulgences. (The church, the abbé is told, 
no longer sells indulgences but gives them 
away, and his Roman associates collect 
them “like a crow after cherries.”’) 

Moreover, the book involves the young 
hero with temptation of the flesh, in the 
person of dark-haired, “cassock-crazy” 
Paola, niece of the cardinal’s chaplain. 
Victor Mas has not yet taken his vows of 
chastity, but he struggles heroically. Fi- 
nally Paola wins, 

France & Purity. The ending is, never- 
theless, edifying. The cardinal collapses 
while celebrating Mass, and dies. With his 
last words he says to Abbé Mas: “Be 
happy in the Lord.” And “in that moment 
the abbé found his vocation again... 
The old man. . . on whom miracles had 
long palled had performed a miracle.” 
When they laid out his body “it was 
found that this ironist, this witty censur- 
er, had worn a hair shirt.” 

The abbé quietly returns to his cell 
at Versailles. Thus to oppose essential 
French “purity” to Roman “corruption” 
is Peyrefitte’s ultimate sardonic aim—and 
an old theme of Gallicanism, that ancient 
anti-Roman movement in the French 
church. At its worst, the book is outra- 
geous, unjustifiable and unquotable. How- 
ever, old-fashioned rationalists should be 
warned that The Keys of St. Peter is no 
mere Menckenesque scribbling on church 
walls, and that those who come to scoff 
may possibly remain to pray. 


To the Yonkers Station 


THe Roots oF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
pp.)—Theodore Draper—Viking 





The unquiet grave of the U.S. Commu- 
nist Party has at last been visited by a his- 
torian who bears no penitential flowers, 
only the instruments for an autopsy. To 
produce his coroner's report, Author Theo- 
dore Draper, perhaps the most serious and 
scholarly historian to venture into this 
potter’s field, has hefted a morgueful of 
decayed pamphlets and moldering mani- 
festos, also remembered to interview many 


| forgotten men of the left. The result is a 


book which, without exactly being the sea- 
son's most fascinating reading, will remain 
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IT’S A SMALLER WORLD. Air Force crews made avia- The B-52s were refueled aloft from Boeing KC-97 tank- 
tion history when they flew three Boeing B-52 jet bomb- ers. Previous ‘round-the-world record was set in 1949, 


ers around the world, nonstop, in 45 hours, 19 minutes. by the famous B-50 “Lucky Lady”’—another Boeing. 





AFTER THE LANDING, the Air Force flight commander commented: “With a 
plane like the B-52 and the fine crews we have, the flight was strictly routine.” 
These three Boeing B-52s are the first jets ever to circle the earth nonstop. 





BOMARC. Boeing is conducting success- 
ful firing tests of supersonic defense mis- 
siles. In addition to the BOMARC missile, 
Boeing is developing an entire weapon 


system, including launching means, bases, 


communications and electronic guidance. 





AMERICA’S ONLY JETLINER, the Boeing 707, is backed by the same unequal- 
led jet experience that produced the history-making B-52. Pictured at Los Angeles SEIOEANW LS 
airport, the 707 is helping officials set standards for commercial jet flight in U. S. 
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for years a source for other historians, a 
warning and a matter for wonder to all. 

As an accomplished military historian in 
| World War II, Author Draper knows that 
for this kind of work a man needs access 
to enemy records. Draper himself—an old 
New Masses, Daily Worker and Tassman 
who broke with the Reds at the beginning 
of World War II]—had this knowledge of 
the enemy built in. Yet he has preserved 
a stiff objectivity—rare among ex-leftists 
—which has kept him on the cold course 
plotted by the Fund for the Republic 
which sponsored his study. The book is all 
the more welcome Draper 
understates it, “Communists themselves 
cannot write their own history.” 

Native Springs. Before the native 
springs of American 
drained into the stagnant pool of the 
Communist Party, there were generations 
of hedging and ditching. Engels sadly 
noted that Americans were “practical” 
but tremendously backward in “theory.” 
At first the Socialist movement in the 
U.S. was largely staffed by immigrants 
who had a sharper taste for theory, and 
the Socialist Labor Party of North Ameri- 
ca would have remained a “small, mori- 
bund, foreign-language sect” had not 
practical, native forces been stirring. 

The great 19th century ground swell of 
popular discontent swirled about real 
grievances in the U.S. rather than frothing 
up towards imaginary Populism 
which wanted cheaper money, Progressiv- 
ism, which wanted 
the Knights of Labor with their focus on 
the dinner pail and the dignity of those 
who ate from it, all expressed the aspira- 
tions of Americans who remained hard- 
headed even when hard up. Even “Big 
Bill” Haywood’s I.W.W. was “practical” 
In its own simple-minded. bloody-minded 
way. Author Draper never loses sight of 
the fact that earls 
brutal brew, but his is the story of the 
witches who danced around the pot. None 
of them could evoke the genie of modern 
Communism from the old mixture of im- 
migrant theorizing and native radic.l cuss- 
edness. It took two world events and a 


because, as 





radicalism were 





cures. 


cheaper everything, 


capitalism cooked a 





crowd of lesser demiurges to do so. 
Lenin's Words. World War I cut off 
from Marxism those who preferred pa- 
rty. Then, when the 
movement seemed to have collapsed. the 
Bolshevik revolution came to rally the 
U.S. left in a kind of “ecstasy.” At this 
Stage many an older reader will recognize 
An ex-anarchist named Michael 
Gold was converted: Eugene Debs de- 
clared himself a Bolshevik: Max Eastman 
was elated. Many a poor visionary in New 
York—remembering a 


triotism to p whole 





the names. 


fellow 
called lived in The 
| Bronx and would lecture for $10 a night 

now felt the taste of vicarious 
destiny when he heard that this shabby 


lrotsky 


sometimes 
Bronstein who had 


power and 


comrade had become the great 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs 

Only a 
low the C.P. through its early history of 


pecialist reader will care to fol- 











heresy, splinter groups and purges. From a 
host of names. Historian Draper has un- 
derlined one that serves to tell the story 
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of all. Louis C. Fraina was the “one man 
who led the way to a pro-Communist 
Left Wing,” and he was once so important. 
says Draper sarcastically, that William Z. 
Foster in a 600-page History of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States men- 
tions him not once. 

Born in 1894 near Naples, Fraina was 
selling newspapers on Manhattan’s Bowery 
at the age of six; he was a professional So- 
cialist organizer at 15, at 20 a veteran 
“theoretician.” On Sept. 1, 1919 the first 
convention of the Communist Party of 
America, in a little building in Chicago 
called “Smolny” (after the first GHO of 
the Russian soviets), elected Fraina its 
first International Secretary. He echoed 
Lenin’s words—the new party must be a 
party of action. Yet within three years 
Fraina was out of the C.P., was later 
hounded by false charges of espionage and 
embezzlement. He spent ten years as re- 





COMRADE FRAINA 
Devoured and forgotten. 


spected Professor Lewis Corey at Antioch 
College (he died in 1953). Fraina was 
one of those children whom the revolution 
not only devours but forgets it ever ate, 
and this sort of thing, Draper wistfully 
notes, is tough on a historian. 

Final Aphorism. Fraina’s career sums 
up the failure of early U.S. Communism 
and its theorizers to win the practical- 
minded American worker, Draper’s ac 
count ends in 1923, on the eve of an era 
when new theorizers carried U.S. Commu- 
nism almost as high as the old Smolny 
gang had dreamed. That was the time 
(subject of later volumes) when U.S. in- 
tellectuals lovingly tended the shoots that 
had grown from the Communist roots 
ready for the fatuous aphorism of Earl 
Browder that “Communism is the Ameri- 
canism of the twentieth century.” 

Browder now lives in Yonkers, a dim. 
muddled man, wondering just why U.S. 
Communism could never true 
American accent. 
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Preliminary Report. In Great Falls, 
Mont., Maurice Lemieux raced off to tele- 
phone police that a wheel and tire had 
been stolen from his parked car, returned 
to find all four gone. 





Field Trial. In Marion, Ill., summoned 
by Mrs. Paul Smith, police arrested Paul 
Smith on a charge of disorderly conduct 
after finding him trying to teach their 
Chihuahua dog to point their parakeet. 


Chew-Chew. In Fresno, Calif., when 
the San Joaquin Daylight train arrived 
18 minutes late, Southern Pacific officials 
blamed “unforeseen operating difficulties” 
for the delay—Engineer William J. Franey 
had sneezed, blown his upper dentures 
out the cab window, stopped the train 
to hunt for them. 


Gambling Man. In London, Walter 
Howes, 84, whose wife of 60 years willed 
him only $280 of an $8,400 estate because 
he “squandered” his money betting, won 
a life income from the estate after telling 
a judge he lost two 25¢ bets in 1929, 
had never bet since. 


Love & Justice. In Detroit, when 
James Milne was fined $3 for driving 
with his arm around a passenger on St. 
Valentine’s Eve and protested that the 
passenger was his wife, Police Commis- 
sioner Edward S. Piggins backed the pa- 
trolman for his devotion to duty, praised 
Milne for exemplary conduct as husband, 
took care of the ticket himself. 


Lost Ward. In Fresno, Calif., police 
laboriously made out and published a 
missing-persons report on Vernon Eugene 
Ward, hastily canceled it when they re- 
called that he was still serving 30 days in 
jail for drunk driving. 


Pragmatist. In Louisville, when the 
bank refused payment on his G.I. msur- 
ance dividend check made out for $72.- 
000,000,000, Harold Fleischer pondered 
officials’ advice to “frame it or take it up 
with the Veterans Administration,” de- 
cided to ask the VA for the $72 due him. 


Annual Twinge. In Monroe, Mich., 
City Treasurer Hervin H. Cousino re- 
ceived an envelope containing $200 in 
bills and a crudely lettered one-word note, 
“restitution,” recalled that a communica- 
tion exactly like it had arrived last March 
with $150. 


The Search. In Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Bachelor John Henry King, tos, 
met and proposed to Widow Fannie Ex- 
cell, 87, commented: “At last I have 
found the right woman.” 


Pole Fault. In Seattle, a court heard 
James J. Keesling complain that a power 
pole, with an arm over his property line, 
marred his view, awarded him $1 a day 
for 1,238 days. 
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PLEASANT DILEMMA! Which to serve? Wise answer: Serve both. For both elk arly finer Schenley and 


Imported O.F.C. are whiskies of Elegance. And Elegance begins where quality can go no further! 


Elegance graces each product that bears the name Schenley 
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Hey, Mulligan! I thought I put you on paint detail! ... | 
Say, what's this—new cigarette? 


New Parliament, Chief. Try one. 
Hmmm! Flip-top box. Recessed filter. What do you know! s 


They use more expensive tobaccos, too... you can tell, huh? fi lj ert 





Darn good smoke! Sa-a-y, I wanted you for something. 
Now what was it?... MULLIGAN, COME BACK HERE! 
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recessed to keep it away from your lips 
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